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Translator’s Preface. 


My dear Professor Deussen, 

When, writing to roe of your pilgrimage to India and your 
many friends in that old, sacred land, you suggested that I 
should translate Das System des Veddnta tor them, and I n.os. 
willingly consented, we had no thought that so long a tiroo 
must pass, ere the completed book should see the light ot day. 
Now that the period of waiting is ended, we rejoice together 
over the finished work. 

I was then, as you remember, in the Austrian Alps, seek¬ 
ing, amid the warm scented breath of the pine woods and t he 
many-coloured beauty of the flowers, to drive from my veins 
the lingering fever of the Ganges delta, and steeping myself 
in the lore of the Eastern wisdom: the great. Upanishads, the 
Bhayavad Gitd, the poems of Qankara, Master of Southern 
India. 

Your book brought me a new task, a new opportunity. 
Eor in it I found, most lucidly set forth, the systematic teach¬ 
ing of the Vedanta, according to its greatest Master, with 
many rich treasures of the Upamshads added. 

Shall we say that the great Upanishads are the deep, still 
mountain tarns, fed from the pure water ol the everlasting 
snows, lit by clear sunshine, or, by night mirroring the high 
serenity of the stars? 

The Bhayavad GM is, perhaps, the lake among the foot- 
hilL. wherein are gathered the same waters of wisdom, after 
flowing through the forest of Indian history, with the fierce 
conflict of the Children of Bharata. 
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Then, in the Brahma Sutras, we have the reservoir, four¬ 
square, where the sacred waters are assembled in ordered 
quiet and graded depth, to be distributed by careful measure 
for the sustenance of the sons of men. 

What shall we say. then, of the Master Qankara? Is he 
not the Guardian of the sacred waters, who, by his Commen¬ 
taries, has hemmed about, against ali impurities or Time’s 
jealousy, first the mountain tarns of the Upanishads, then the 
serene forest lake of the Bhagavad Oita, and last the deep 
reservoir of the Sutras ; adding, from the generous riches of 
his wisdom, lovely fountains and lakelets of his own, the Crest 
Jewel, the Awakening, the Discernment ? 

And now. in this our day, w r hen the ancient waters are 
somewhat clogged by time, and their old courses hidden and 
choked, you come as the Restorer, tracing the old, holy streams, 
clearing the reservoir, making the primal waters of life potable 
for otir own people and our own day; making them easier of 
access also, and this is near to both our hearts, tor the chil¬ 
dren’s children of those who first heard Qankara, in the sacred 
land where he lived his luminous days. 

So the task is done. May the Sages look on it with favor. 
May the sunlit waters once more flow in life-restoring streams, 
bringing to the world the benediction of spiritual light. 

Believe me, as ever, 

Cordially yours 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Literary Notes. 

1. The Name Vedanta. 

Vedanta means literally “the end of the Veda” and 
signifies originally the theologico-philoaophical treatises which 
appear as the closing chapters of the single Brahmapa's of 
the Veda, and which are afterwards generally called Upanishad, 
that is, “(secret) seance,” “secret doctrine.” 1 —Further on, the 

t Vedanta may originally mean either 1. “End of the Veda,” or 
2. “Dogmas of the Veda" (cf. siddhdnta , rdddhdnta), or 8. “Final Aim of 
the Vv-da.” Max Muller declares himself in favor of the latter view 
(TJpanishads I, p. LXXXVT N.); but this presupposes an appreciation of 
the dogmatic at the expense of the ritual part, which it is difficult to 
accept for the time at which the word arose (we find it already rigidly 
fixed in TA. p. 817, 2 = Mund. 8, 2, 6 Kaiv. 8 and Qvet. 6, 22). Hence 
the view given above (for which we must of course not rely on TA. 
p. 820, 1) recommends itself as the simplest and most natural. The 
remarkable circumstance that the etymological meaning of both vedanta 
and upanishad cannot be proved by quotations may be explained, if we 
assume that both were originally popular terms in the language of the 
pupils, and first received a definite sense when they were transferred to 
the language of the higher style. After the Brahmaearin had learnt the 
formulas of prayer ( mantra ) necessary for his future calling, and the 
manner of their application in the cult (bandhu, brcihmanam), at the 
conclusion of the course (Ind. Stud. X, 128 cf. Chand. 4, 10—15;— 
a chapter like Brib. 6, 4 was of course possible only at the end of a 
period of study) the Guru might communicate to him certain things easy 
to misinterpret, and therefore secret, concerning the metaphysical power 
of the prayer (brahman) which supported and maintained the gods, and 
the resulting superiority of the own Self of the knower ( utman ) over all 
the powers of nature, whence in course of time arose the Brahmavidya, 
Atmavidya, which the pupils might joyfully hail and greet as the Vedanta, 
that is, ns “the end of the studies," and of the (not seldom severe [Maha- 
bharatam I, 745]) period of pupilage. These communications to the An- 
tevasin took place in a confidential seance, that is (in contrast with 

1 * 
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name Vedanta in the sense of “Final Aim of the Veda” is 
applied, to the theoiogico-philosophical system founded on the 
XJpanishad’s, which may fitly be termed the Dogmatics of 
Brahmanism, and the exposition of which is to occupy us 
here. In order not to mix things historically distinct, we base 
this exposition exclusively on the standard work of the Ved¬ 
anta School, the Qdrnaka-mhndhsd’SfitrcCs of Badarayana 
together with Qankara’s Commentary thereon. As for the 
present a separate treatment of these two authors does not yet 
seem practicable, we consider the work as an indivisible whole 
for the purpose of oar systematic exposition, and shall quote it 
in the sequel either with three numbers according to adliydya, 
puda and stitram or with two numbers according to page and 
line in the edition of Roer and Rama Narayana Vidyaratna 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1863. 2 

To characterise the position of this work and its two 
authors in Sanskrit Literature, it may be well to recall briefly 
certain facts. 3 


parishad , aamsad), iu an upanishad, an expression which then adopted the 
meanings of “secret meaning, secret name, secret teachings” just as the 
word “Collegium” adopted in German has been transferred from the idea 
of “assembly'' to that of au “object of Btudy” which can be “read” or 
“ heard.” 

2 Unfortunately no translation of this work exists as yet, (1883) since 
neither the aphorisms of the Yeduuta by Ballantyne (Mirzapore, 1851) 
nor the translation by Banerjea (Calcutta, 1870), nor that in the Shad - 
dar^ana-cintanihd, (Bombay, since 1877) have up to the present got beyond 
the beginning. A Dutch rendering by A. Bruining in the “Bijdragen 
tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van N.-Indie” only goes as far as 
the end of the first Aclhyaya. 

(The whole work has now been translated: into German by the author 
of the present work (Leipzig 1887), and into English by G. Thibaut (Ox¬ 
ford 1890—98)]. 

3 Of. with the following: Colebrooke, On the Vedas or sacred 
writings of the Hindus, As. Res., VIII, 369—470; On the philosophy of 
the Hindus, Transact, of the R. As. Soc., I, 19 — 43. 92—118. 439—461, 
II, 1—39, I, 649—579 (in the Misc. Ess. 3 , II, 8ff., 239AF.); A. Weber, 
Jndische Litteraturgeschichte 2 , 1876, S. 8ff., 249 ff., where the literature 
up to the most recent times (1878) is to he found brought together iu 
the notes and supplements; Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature 2 , 1860. 
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I, Literary Notes. 

2. Some Remarks on the Veda, 
a) General view. 

The great and not yet fully accessible complex of writings 
which bears the name of Veda, that is, “(theological) know¬ 
ledge, and whose extent exceeds that ol the Bible more than 
six times over, tails in the first place into four divisions, the 
Migveda, Sdmavedtt, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda ; in each of 
these four Vedas we have to distinguish between three different 
classes of writings, according to content, form and age: 1) The 
Samhitd, 2) The Urdhmancim, 3) The Sfttram ; moreover the 
greater part of these twelve divisions exists in different, more 
or less divergent recensions, as used by the different schools 
lor whose study they served, and these are commonly spoken 
of as the QdkhCi s, that is, “the branches,” of the Veda-tree. 
Jfor an understanding oi this complicated organism it will be 
useful to distinguish between the form in which the Veda 
exists at present, and the historical development through which 
it has grown to this form. 

b) The literary materials of the Veda. 

In the first place the four Vedas, in the form in which 
they come to us, are nothing else than the Manuals of the 
Brahmanical Priests (ritvij) , providing them with the 
materials of hymns and sentences necessary for the sacrificial 
cult, as well as teaching them their i*ight use. To each com¬ 
plete sacrificial ceremony belong, in fact, four chief-priests 
distinguished according to their courses of studies, and their 
functions; 1) the Ho tar, who recites the verses (ric) of the 
hymns, in order to invite the gods to the enjoyment of the 
Soma or other offerings, 2) the Udgatar, who accompanies 
the preparation and presentation of the Soma with his chants 
(saman ), 3) the Adhvaryu, who performs the sacred rite, 
while he mutters the corresponding verses and sacrificial sen¬ 
tences ( yajus ), 4) the Brahman, to whom is confided the 
superintending and guiding of the whole. The canonical book 
lor the Hotar is the Rigveda (though the Iiigveda-saiphita 
has Irom the outset a wider import, not merely ritual but 
also literary), that for the Udgatar is the Samaveda, that 
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for the Adhvaryu the Yajurveda, while on the contrary the 
Atharvaveda has nothing to do with the Brahm&n,* who 
must know all the three Vedas, and to whom the Atharva¬ 
veda is only referred for the sake of appearance, in order to 
help to raise it to the dignity of a fourth Veda, which was 
for a long time refused to it. 5 It finds its practical application 
on the one hand in the domestic cult (birth, marriage, burial, 
sicknesses, blessing the harvest, incantations over cattle and 
so forth), on the other hand in certain official acts (inauguration 
of the king, blessing before a battle, cursing of the enemy and 
30 on); in the latter aspect it is the Veda of the Kshatriya caste, 
as the three others aro of the .Brahman caste, 6 and might stand 
in the same relation to the JPurohiia (prince’s family priest) 
as that which the others hold to the Ritvifs (of. Yajiiavalkya 
1 , 312 ). 

Each of the priests named required in his duties, first, a 
collection of prayer-formulas (mantra) and, second, directions 
for the right liturgical and ritual application of these (brdh- 
manam). With the exception of the black Yajurveda, we find 
these two more or less completely separated and relegated to 
two different divisions. 

I. The Samhjta of each Veda, as the name indicates, is a 
‘‘collection” of the Mantra’s belonging to it, which are either 
verses (fie) or chants (saman) or sacrificial sentences (yetjus). 

* Apastaroba-£rauta-sutram 24, 16—19: rigvedena hotel karoti, 
samavedena udgata, yajvrvedena adhvaryuh, sarvair brahma .— Madhu- 
s udana f ind. Stud. I, 16, 8): tatra hautra-prayoga' rigvedena , ddhvaryava - 
prayogo yajurvedena, audgdtra-prayogah samavedena, brdhma-ydjamdna- 
prayogau tu atra eva antarhhdkm; atharvavedas tu, yqjna-amipayulitah, 
(anti - paushtika-abhiedra - ddi - karma -pratipddakatvena atyanta - vilaksha- 
na' eva. 

i Gopatha-brahraanam I, 2,24: rigvidam eva hotdram vrinuhva, 
yajwvidam adhvaryum, sdmavidam udgdtaram, atharvdvgirovidam brah- 
mdnam .—Atharva-pari^ishtam 1 (Ind. Stud. I, 296, 28): rateshdhsi 
raJcshati brahmd, brahma tasmacl atharvavit.—Gf. Vishnupuranam. til, 
4 (p. 270, Wilson').—An indirect acknowledgement pf the fourth Veda by 
£afikara is found on p.239, 2. 

* It is perhaps to be understood in this sense, when Bjih. 5, 13 
(Qatap. Br. 14, 8, 14) kshatram appears as fourth along with viktham , 
yajus ami saman. 
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Tims the Rigveda-saiphita consists of 1017 hymns in 10580 
verses, from which the Hotar has to select the required in¬ 
vocation for the purpose in view; the Samaveda-samhitff 
contains a selection of 1649 verse9 (or with repetitions 1810), 
either from the Rigveda-saiphita, or from the materials on 
which it is based; all these excepting only 75, are also 
found in the Rigveda. They are modulated in numerous ways, 
for the purposes of the chant (s&mari); the Samhita of the 
white Yajurveda contains both prose sacrificial sentences 
(yajus) and verses, the latter of which are in great measure 
taken from the materials of the Rigveda; on the other hand, 
the Atharvaveda-samhita consists merely of 760 Hymns, only 
about one sixth of which are common to it and the Rigveda, 
while the remainder occupy an independent and in many 
respects quite peculiar position in the total of the Vedic 
Mantra literature, of which later. Each of these four Samhitas, 
according to the Qakhd' s or Schools, in which it is studied, 
is extant in diffei*ent recensions, which, however, do not, as a 
rule, differ materially from one another. It is otherwise, as 
will presently be shown, with the second division of Yedic 
literature. 

H. The Bkahmanam, whose most direct purpose generally 
is, to teach the practical use of the materials presented in 
the Samhita, in its widest scope often goes far beyond this 
immediate purpose, and draws within its sphere what (with 
Madhusfidana) we may include in the three categories of vidhi, 
arthavdda and vedunta. 1) As vidhi (i . e., precept) the Brah- 
manam enjoins the ceremonies, explains the occasions of their 
use, as well as the means for carrying them out, and finally 
describes the process of the sacred rite itself. 2) With this, 
under the name of arthavdda (i. e., explanation) are linked the 
most various discussions, whose purpose is, to support the 
content of the precept by exegesis, polemic, mythology, dogma 
and so forth. 3) The consideration of the subject here and 
there rises to thoughts of a philosophical character, which, as 
they are found for the most part towards the end of the 
Brahxnaua’s, are called veddnta (L e., Veda-end). They are the 
chief content of the appendixes to the Brahmaua’s which are 
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called Aranyaka’s, anti whose original purpose (though not 
strictly maintained) was to serve for the life in the forest 
(armyam), which was enjoined upon the Brahmans in old age, 
to serve as a substitute for the ritual which, if not completely 
left behind, was yet very much limited. However this may 
be, it is the fact that in them we meet abundantly a wonder¬ 
ful spiritualising of the sacrificial cult: in place of the practical 
carrying out of the ceremonies, comes meditation upon them, 
and v/itli it a symbolical change of meaning, which then leads 
on farther to the loftiest thoughts. 7 

7 Let the opening passage of the Bri had-arany akaru (which ia 
intended for the Adhvaryu). in which the Horse Sacrifice is treated, serve 
as an example: 

“Om!—Dawn verily is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun 
“is his eye, the wind his breath, his mouth is the all-pervading fire, the 
“year is the body of the sacrificial horse; heaven is his hack, space is his 
“belly, the earth is his foot-stool (Qank.). The poles are his loins, the 
“intermediate quarters are hia ribs, the seasons are his limbs, months and 
“half-months are his joints, day and night are his feet, the stars are his 
“ bones, the clouds are his flesh. The deserts are the food which he con¬ 
sumes, rivers are his entrails, the mountains hie liver and lungs, plants 
“and trees his hair; the rising sun is his forequarters, the setting kuij is 
“his hindquarters; when he yawns, that is the lightning, when he neighs, 
“that is the thunder, when he waters, that is rain; his voice is speech. 
“ Day verily arose alter the horse aB the sacrificial vessel, which stands 
“before him: its cradle is in the eastern ocean; night verily arose us the 
“sacrificial vessel, which stands behind him: its cradle is in the western 
“ocean; these two sacrificial vessels arose to surround the horse. As a 
“racer he carried the gods, as a war-horse the gandharvas, as a steed the 
“demons, as a horse mankind. The ocean is his companion, the oceau his 
“cradle.” 

Here the universe takes the place of the horse to be offered, perhaps 
with the thought in the background, that the ascetic is to renounce the 
world (cf. Drill. 3, 5,1. 4, 4, 22), as the father of the family renounces the 
real sacrificial gift. In just the same way, the Chandogya-Upanishad 
(1, 1) which is intended for the Udgatar, teaches as the true udyitha : to 
he recognised and honoured the syllable “om,” which is a symbol of 
Brahman (paraniatma-pratikam) ; and the ulctham (hymn) which belongs 
to the Hotar is subjected to a like transformation ol meaning in Aita- 
reya-aranyakam (2, 1, 2).—Compare Brahmasutra 3, 3, 55--B6, where 
the thought is developed that symbolical representations (pratyaya) of 
this kind have validity not only within the Qakha, in which they are 
found, but also in general. 
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The most important parts of these Aranyaka’s were later 
detached from them under the name Upanishad, and were 
brought together from the different Veda's into a single whole; 
but originally, as we must admit, each V edic school had its 
special ritual textbook, and together with this a more or less 
rich dogmatic textbook, and if there were in reality, as the 
Muktika-Upanishad (Ind. St. Ill, 324) affirms, 21 + 1000 -f- 109 
+ 50 =» 1180 Qakha’s, it follows that there must have been 
1180 TJpanishad’s. In reality, however, the matter is much 
simpler, since the number of the Qakha’s, which we really 
know, is limited for each Veda to a very small number, whose 
textbooks present the common ritual and dogmatic material 
in differing order, treatment and elaboration. Thus we are 
acquainted with only two Qakha’s ot the Iligveda, that of 
the Aitareyin’ s and that of the Kaushitakin’B, each of which 
possesses one Fvahttianam and one A-fanyakatn, the latter 
containing the Upanishad of the school.—For the Samaveda 
we know up to the present for the Brahmapa section only one 
Qakha accurately and completely, that of the Tdndin’s, to 
which belong the following writings: a) the Fancavinga-brdh- 
munam ; b) the Shadvihga-brdlmanam , whose name already 
characterizes it as an addition to the former; c) we must also 
attribute to the school of the Tapdin’s the hitherto incom¬ 
pletely known CMndoyya-brdhmanam, since Qankara under this 
name quotes a passage, p. 892, 9, which according to Bajen- 
dralala Mitra (The Chandogya-Up., Introduction, p. 17 FI.) 
forms the beginning of the Chandogya-hrahmanam; d) finally 
Qankara repeatedly quotes the Chdndoyya-upanishad as belong¬ 
ing to the Tapdin’s; thus Ohand. 3, 16 (quoted p. 889, 10. 
890, 8) 8, 13, 1 (p. 899, 3. 907, 7. 908, 5) 6, 8, 7 (p. 923, 8).— 
A second independent book ol ritual for the Samaveda is 
possibly the Talavalcara-brdfananam of the Jaimintya-Qakha 
(cf. Qafikara’s statement on Kena-Up., p. 28, and those of 
Burnell inMtiller’s Upanishad’s I, p. XC), according to Burnell 
in five Adhyaya’s, the last but one of which contains the 
well-known short Kena - Upanishad (quoted p. 70, 1. 4. 10. 163, 
3 . 808, 10), while the last consists of the Arsheya-brdhmanam 
(quoted p. 301, 8). The four remaining Brahmapa’s of the 
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kSamaveda (Sam avid ham, Vaiiga, Devat&dhyaya, Samhitopani- 
shad) can make no claim to the name of independent text¬ 
books of the school.—For the Yajurveda we have to distin¬ 
guish two forms, the black (that is, unarrauged) and the white 
(arranged) Yajurveda. The former contains Brahmana-like 
materials mingled with the Mantra’s in the Samhita; in this 
form the schools of the Taittiriyaka? s (whose Brahmanam and 
Aranyakam are merely continuations of the Samhita), the 
Kathd 1 s and the Maitr&yartiycC s have handed the Yajurveda 
down to us. The Taittiriya-aranyakam contains at its close 
two Upanishad’s, the Taittinya- Upanishad (Book VII. VIII. 
IX) and the Ndrayantya - Upanishad (Book X). To the school 
of the Katha’s belongs the Kdthaka- Upanishad, which we now 
possess only in an Atharvan recension, whereas in Qaukara’s 
time it seems to have formed a whole with the other texts of 
the Katha’s, of which more will be said later; under the name 
Maitri- Upanishad we have received a late product of very 
apocryphal character; 8 the name of a fourth Qakba of the 
black Yajurveda, the (Jvetagvatara's , is that of a metrical 
Upanishad of secondary origin, which, however, is largely 
quoted by Qankara as “ QveldgvalaruiwLm , nantropanishad” 
(p. .110, 5, cf. 416, 1. 920, 4) and seemingly also already by 
Badarayana (1, 1, 11. 1, 4, 8. 2, 3, 2). 

In contrast to the Q&kha’s of the black Yajurveda, the 
Vdjasaneyin' s, the chief school of the white Yajurveda, separated 
the Mantra’s and Brahmapa’s after the manner of the remain¬ 
ing Veda’s; the former are collected in the Vajasaneyi-sam- 
hita, the latter form the content of the Qatapatha-brahmanam, 
the concluding part (B. XIV) of which contains the greatest 
and most beautiful of all the Upanishad’s, the Bfthad-dran- 
yakam. A piece closely related to it (probably only on account 
of its metrical form) lias been added to the Vajasaneyi- 
sambita as Book XL, and is called, from its first word, the 
Igd-upanishad] in the version of Anquetil. Duperron four ad- 


8 Qaflkara nowhere quotes it (Maitreyi brahmanam p. 385, 8. lOGG, 5 
means the section Erin. 2, 4 = 4, 5); moreover the term Sushurnnfi (Maitr. 
6,21) is not yet to he found in the Commentary to the Brahmasutra’s. 
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ditional sections of the same Samlrita (Jatarudriyam (B. XVI), 
Purushasuktam (XXXI), Tadeva (XXXII), and Qivasamhaipa 
(XXXIV, the beginning) are classed as Upanishad’s.—Besides 
the Vajasaneyin’s Qankara thirteen times quotes an other school 
of the White Yajurveda, the Jdbdlah ; nine of these quotations 
(p. 222, 8. 223, 1. 417, 11. 988, 8 = 991, 4. 999, 6. 1000, 1, 3. 
1025, 8> are found, with important variants, in the Jtibala-Upa- 
nishad , which is to-day included among the Atharva-Upanishad’s, 
four others (924. 7 ~ 1059, 1. 931, 4 = 933, 4) are not, so that, 
as it seems, (lankara had a more complete work of this school 
before him. Whether Badarayana quotes the same work (1, 2, 
32. 4, 1, 3) remains uncertain. 9 — To the Atharvaveda belongs 
the Oopatha-hrdhmanam, a work which has preponderating^ 
the character of a compilation and is without close relation to 
the Atharva-sainhita. We find no quotations from it in Qah- 
kara; the circumstance that at 3. 3, 24, p. 889ff., he does not 
also consider Gopatha-br. II, 5, 4, increases the probability that 
he did not know or did not recognize this work. Finally, to 
the Atharvaveda, which could most probably not be guarded 
against new invasions by supervision of the guild as were the 
other Veda’s, has been attached a long series of (Jpanishad’s 
for the most part short, many of which have a wholly apo¬ 
cryphal character and are nothing more than the textbooks of 
later Indian sects. Two Upanishad’s of the A.tharvan are of 
special significance for the Vedanta, the Mundaka - and the 
Prarna- Upanishad, both of which are frequently quoted by 
Badarayana and Qahkara, while we strangely find no certain 
quotation from the Mdndukya-Upanishad which is so abun¬ 
dantly used in the Vedantasara. 

III. A third and last stage of the Vedic literature is formed 
by the Sutra’s, likewise divided according to Veda’s and 
Qakha’s (whose relations however seem to be somewhat uu- 


9 Qaukara understands 1, 2, 32 as the Jubaiopanishad 2, p. 439 and 
4, 1, 3 as a text of this school unknown to us; on the other hand accord¬ 
ing to the Yedunta-caiva-bhashijam (Pandit, June 1872, p. 19) 1, 2, 32 and 
according to the Veddnta-kaustubha*prab/i& (Pandit, August 1874, p. 55) 
4, 1. 3 are not to be referred to the Jabfda’ 3 . 
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fixed); they bring together the contents of the Brfihmana’s, on 
which they are based, condensing, systematizing and completing 
them, for the purpose of practical life, in very compendious 
form, and in the lapidary style which is often quite incom¬ 
prehensible without a commentary, a style to which also the 
grammatical, and, as we shall shortly see, the philosophical 
literature of India has adapted itself. There are three classes 
of Vedic Sutra’s: 1) the Qrauta-sfitra's, which regulate public 
worship, 2) the Grihya-sutra’s, which regulate domestic cere¬ 
monies fat birth, marriage, and the funeral), and 3) the 
bharma-sidrcC s, in which the duties of the Castes and 
Agrama’s are set forth in detail, and from which the later 
lawbooks of Manu and so on are derived. As the Qrauta-sfitra's 
are based on the (Jruti (that is, Divine Revelation), the two other 
classes in like manner rest on the Smriti (that isj Tradition) 
and Acdra (that is, Custom); more will be said further on of 
the meaning of these expressions in the terminology of the 
Vedanta. 

c) Of the Genesis of the Veda. 

The most ancient monument in this extensive circle of 
literature (and perhaps also the most ancient literary monu¬ 
ment of the human race) is formed by the Hymns of the 
Jiigveda, since, as regards the great bulk of them, they go 
hack to a time when their possessors were not yet in the 
valley of the Ganges, but lived among the tributaries of the 
Indus, had as yet no Castes, no privileged worship, no Brah- 
manical system of government and life, but belonged to small 
tribes (vig) under kings most of whom were hereditary, tilling 
their fields, pasturing their herds, fighting among themselves, 
and enjoying a primitive life. The Hymns of the Rigveda 
unfold a graphic picture 10 of all these relations, but especially 
we can follow in them the genesis of the primitive nature 


10 Cf. on this point the mutually supplementary works: Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, Berlin 1879; Ludwig, Die Mantra-Litteratur und 
das alte Indien (in the third volume of Ludwig’s Ijtigveda), Prague 1878; 
Xaegi, Der Itigveda, Leipzig 1881; Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
Berlin 1894; HiUebrandt, Vediscbe Mytliologie, Breslau 1891—1902. 
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religion of India through its different phases, in part even 


from the moment when the gods are crystallizing under the 
hand of the poet out of the phenomena of nature, to the point 
at which belief in them for the thinking part of the nation 
begins to grow dim, 11 and is beiug replaced by the first 
stirrings of philosophical speculation, the latter especially in 
the later hymns chiefly found in the last Mapdala many of 
which, as for example the Hymn of Purusha, Bigv. 10, 90 
(VS. 31. AV. 19, 6. TA. 3, 12), already show an immigration 
into the Ganges valley with the consequent development of 
the Caste system. 

For after the Indians through many battles and struggles, 
whose poetical reflections are contained for us in the Maha- 
bharatam, had won a permanent dwelling place for themselves in 
the paradise-like plain between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 
their manner of life took on a form essentially different from the 
earlier one, owing to its altered external relations: an insurmount¬ 
able barrier was in the first place erected between the Qudra? s, 
the repressed population of the aborigines, and the immigrant 
Aryans; then farther, above the Vdigya' s, that is, the collective 
mass of Aryan tribes, were raised on the one side, as possessors 
of material might, the Kshatriya' s, the warrior-nobility with the 
kings at their head, and on the other side the real or pre¬ 
tended descendants of the old Vedic poet-families, who called 
themselves BrahmancC s (offerers of prayer, priests), and suc¬ 
ceeded in making their family privilege not only the Vedic 
hymns and the worship hound up> with them, but by and 
by also the whole national education. It is true that, as 
before, all members of the three upper castes, so far as they 


1 1 There are hymns in the Rigveda which treat religion with open 
scorn. Thus among others (e. g. Bigv. 7, 108) the hymn Rigv. 9, 112, 
which not without humour develops the thought that even the god 
Indra, like mankind, selfishly follows his own profit; and which very 
effectively uses a constantly recurring refrain, borrowed apparently from 
a religious hymn, “ indra,!/a indo parisrava It is true that Grassman 
has omitted this refrain, in which the whole point lies.—The “Liturgy of 
the Dogs” (gauva udgttha) Chand. 1, 12 seems to own its origin to 
similar motives. 
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were JDvf/a’s (“twice-born,” reborn through the sacrament of the 
i Upanayanam, the admission into the Brahmanical church) bad 
to offer, and in part also to perform, sacrifices, but only the 
Brahmans could eat the sacrificial food, drink the Soma, and 
receive the sacrificial gift without which the sacrifice was not 
efficacious; they only could be liitvifs (sacrificial priests for 
another for hire) and Purohittf 8 (permanent family priests of 
the princes). Of these caste privileges the Brahmans were/ 
able in time to make a more and more extended use. In 
proportion as, through the consolidation of their settlements, 
the prosperity of the princes and the people grew, the external 
pageantry of worship increased; the number of the participat¬ 
ing priests augmented, the names Brahman, Hotar, Adhvaryu, 
LJdgatar, which we see emerging in the Rigveda at first sporadi¬ 
cally and without strict distinction, were hound up into a 
system, and by the side of each of these Ritvij’s at a great 
sacrifice stood a series of accolytes. 

Now the more complex the system of worship became, the 
more imperatively it demanded a special training, and this < 
practical need was the decisive factor in the arrangement of 
the Vedic literature,—if indeed this word can be employed for 
a condition of things in which no written record is to be 
thought, of. >2 Little by little, a firm tradition grew up about 
the verses and sentences with which the Adhvaryu had to 
accompany his manipulations ( Tajurveda ), as about the songs 
which the Udgatar chanted at the sacred operations ( Sama - 
veda), and lastly it was no longer enough for the Hotar to 
know the songs hereditary in his own family; the separate 


tJ Even the Upanishads seem originally to have been handed down 
only orally. On the one hand we find passages in them which only become 
intelligible by an accompanying gesture (e.g. y Brih. 1, 4, 6: atha iti 
abhyamanihat ; 2, 2, 4: ivnau eva [the ears] Gautama-Bharadvdjau, at/am 
eva Gautamo, ’yam Bharadvajah, and so on); on the other hand, e.g., 
Cliand. 8, 3, 5 $ctyam is treated as a trisyllable, Brih. 5, 14, 1, bhdtnir 
antarikxham dyauh and 5, 14, 3 pr&no 'pa no vydnah are treated as eight 
syllables. —For the rest, the question of a written record in India has not 
the importance which we, judging by our own position, are inclined to 
give it. 
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hymns were gathered into circles (mundalcon), 
the circles into a single whole ( Rigveda ), which then lor a 
certain further period still remained open for additional new 
productions.—Not all the old hymns were admitted into this 
canon; many had to be excluded, because their contents were 
thought to be offensive or otherwise unsuited; others because, 
sprung from the people, they were not supported by the 
authority of some famous bardic family. To these were con¬ 
tinually added new blossoms which the old stem of Vedic 
lyrics bore in the Brahmaim Period, and which bear clear 
testimony to the altered consciousness of the time. From 
these materials, which bad to be handed down for a long time 
outside the schools in the mouths of the people (to which fact 
their frequent and especially metrical negligence bears testi¬ 
mony), there came into being in course of time a fourth col¬ 
lection ( Atharvaveda ), which hod to struggle long before gain¬ 
ing a recognition which always remained conditional. 

Meanwhile the other older collections had become the basis 
of a certain course of study, which in course of time took a 
more and more regular form. Originally it was the lather 
who initiated his son into the sacred lore handed down by 
the family, as best lie could (JBpih. 6, 2, 4. Chand. 5, 3, 6), 
soon, through the growing difficulty ol understanding the old 
texts, the more and more complicated form of the ritual, the 
perpetually extending circle of studies, this became too difficult, 
for him; it became necessary to look for the most approved 
authorities for each of the theories ( vidyd ) that had to be 
learned, travelling scholars ( caraJca ) went further afield (Brih. 
3, 3, 1), celebrated wandering teachers moved from place to 
place (Kausli. 4. 1), and to many teachers pupils streamed, 
“like the waters to the deep’' (Taitt. 1, 4, 3). Later custom 
demanded that every Arya should spend a series of years 
(according to Apast. dharma-sutra 1,1,2,16 at least twelve) 
in the house of a teacher, the Brahmana’s, to prepare themselves 
for their future calling, the Kshatriya's and \ ai$ya’s, to receive 
the influences which were to mould their later thought and 
life. We must assume (even if w'e have no quotation at hand 
to prove it) that the imparting of this instruction became in 




course of time the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans; only 
thus can be explained the unparalleled influence over the life 
of the Indian peoples which the Brahmans succeeded in 
winning and maintaining. As the outward apparel of the 
scholars of the different castes differed, so also probably did 
their instruction. As payment for it, the scholars performed 
the household and field labour of the teacher; they tended 
the sacred fire (Chand. 4, 10, 1), herded the teacher's cattle 
(Chand. 4, 4, 5), collected the customary gifts for him in the 
village and brought him presents at the conclusion of the 
course. Iu the time left free by those manifold obligations 
(ffuroh kann a * at ige.shen a, Chand, 8,15) the Veda was studied. 
On the whole, it was less a time of study than a time of 
discipline, as the name J grama implies, intended for the 
practice of obedience to the teacher (of which extravagant 
examples are handed down) and strenuous self-abnegating 
activity. It was the tendency of Brahmanism to mould the 
whole life to such an Agrama. Not all, after the termination 
of the time of study, set themselves to found a family: many 
remained in the teacher’s house to the end of their lives (naish- 
thilca)', others betook themselves to the forest to devote them¬ 
selves to privations and penance; others again disdained even 
this form of regular existence, and oast away every thing 
( samny&sin ), to roam about (parivrajaka) as beggars (bhilcshu). 
The different kinds of “Afravno," or “religious exercise," were 
further bound togeflier in a whole, in which what appears as 
an abrupt command in St. Matthew’s Gospel XIX, 21, seems 
to have been expanded into a vast system embracing the whole 
of life. Accordingly the life of every B nib map a, and even the 
life of every Dvija, 13 was to be divided into four stages, or 
Agramds>\ he was (1), as Brahmacdrin, to dwell in the house 
of a teacher, then (2), as Orihastha, to fulfil the duty of found¬ 
ing a family, then (3) to leave it in old age, as a Vdnaprastha 
(forest hermit), to give himself up more and more to increasing 


‘9 A limitation to the Bralimana caste does not seem to follow with 
certainty from Manu VI, cf. v. 38. 70. 97 br&hmatfa, v. 29. 32. 9B uipra; 
on the other hand v. 2 gnhasthan hi, and so on; v. 40. 85. 91. 94 dvija. 
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penances, and lastly (4) ? towards the end of his life, a a a 
Samnyasin (Bkikshu, JParivrajaha) to wander free from all 
earthly ties and live on alms.—Wo do not know bow far the 
reality corresponded to these ideal claims. 

While Brahmanical teaching and conduct of life were sur¬ 
rounding tlie existence of the Indian peoples in ever denser 
toils, we see ripening on the branch of Brahmanism itself a 
world concept which, though outwardly bound up with it, was 
inwardly opposed to it in its very basis.—Already in the Kig- 
veda strong movements of a certain philosophical tendency 
make themselves manifest. Wo perceive a special seeking and 
asking after the Unity which finally lies at the basis of all 
diversity; we see many attempts being made to solve the 
riddle oi creation; to grasp through the motley changes of 
ujo world ol appearances, through the more and more richly 
developed variety of the Yedic pantheon, the one form¬ 
less principle of all that has form,—until at last the soul 
finds and lays hold ot unity where alone unity is to be found 
—in the soul itself. Here, in the mysterious depths of bis 
own heart, the seeker, raised above his own individuality by 
the fervour of aspiration (brahman) discovered a power winch 
he felt to transcend all the other powers of creation, a god¬ 
like might which, as he felt, dwells within all earthly and 
celestial beings as inner ruling principle (antaryamin) on which 
all worlds and all gods rest, through fear of which fire burns, 
the^ sun shines, the storm, wind and death perform their work 
(Kath. 6, 3), aiid without which not a straw can be burned 
by Agni, or carried away by Vayu (Kona 3, 19. 23). A poetic 
formative power had clothed Agni, Indra and Vayu with per¬ 
sonality; this power it was by which that power of fervour, 
“that which in the narrow sphere expanding to ail sides grows 
m i£htily, as a delight of the great gods, that which extends 
as a god to the gods from afar and embraces this universe” 
(itigv. IT, 24, 11) was raised above all gods first in a very 
transparent personification as Bribaspati, Brabmanaspati, but 
afterwards more truly, boldly, philosophically as Brahman 
(prayer), as Atman (Self), and from this power the gods and 
the whole world besides were derived in endlessly varied play 
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of phantasy,—We may hope that thanks to the wealth of texts 
preserved in the Itigveda, Atharvaveda, and Brahmana^s, we 
may be able to trace step by step how the sparks of philo¬ 
sophic light appearing in the Itigveda shine out brighter and 
brighter until, at last, in the Upanishad's, they burst out in 
that bright flame which is able to light and warm us to-day. 

Numerous indications intimate that the real guardians of 
these thoughts were originally not the priestly caste, absorbed 
in their ceremonial, but rather the caste of the Kshatriya's. 
Again and again, in the Upanishad’s, we meet the situation 
that the Brahman begs the Kshatriya tor instruction which 
the latter, after several representations of the unseemliness 
of such a proceeding, imparts to him (cf. Bpili, 2. 1, Kaush, 
4, L Brih. 6, 2, Chand. 5, 3. 01mnd. 5, 11, Kaush, 1, I),—How¬ 
ever this may be, the Brahmans appropriated this new teach¬ 
ing of Brahman and its identity with the Self, and attached 
it, as best they could, to their own system of justification by 
works, in a way of which we shall say more in the sequel. 
Both systems, the ritual and the philosophic, were propagated 
in the Vedic schools, became inside and outside the school 
(at public festivals, at the courts of kings and so Ibrth) the 
subject of keen debate and a not seldom vehement polemic; 
both suffered manifold transformations and exchanges in these 
contests and mutual accommodations; at last as the precipitate 
of this rich spiritual life, the Brdkmam and the Upanishad% 
it: which they issue, were formed and brought into their present 
shape and finally (probably after their practical meaning had 
already long been transferred to the Sfttra's) recorded in writ¬ 
ing, It is to be hoped that in time it will be possible to 
reconstruct from them, even if not in every detail, the course 
of development which found its conclusion in them. 

We have already seen howto the older Upanishad’s, which 
are the philosophic text-books of the different QakM’s, were 
added a long series of younger products of the same name; 
in these we can follow the further extension of religious con¬ 
cepts, and, hand in baud with it, the development of a special 
tendency to accomplish even in this fife the union with the 
All-spirit, through a certain practical process (called 3%a), 
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down to the time of the Indian sects. These texts, as it 
seems, have a purely external connection with the Atharvaveda. 

3. The Philosophical Systems. 

Parallel with this development of the Yedic theories there 
early arose side by side in India, from the germs contained 
in the Brahmana’s and older IJpanishad’s, a whole series of 
philosophic systems, which stand in very varied, sometimes 
convergent, sometimes hostile, relations to the Vedas and to 
each other, and in which w'e can trace every shade of philo¬ 
sophical concept of the world, from the crass and cynical 
materialism of the Carvaka’s up to the orthodox faith in the 
letter of the Vedas. Six. among them were able to obtain 
the reputation of orthodoxy, that is, of a harmony between 
their teachings and the Vedic faith, or at least an appearance 
of it; the others, and among them Buddhism, were held to 
be heterodox and heretical. The six orthodox systems (a 
name to whieh ; in its full sense, only the two Mimansa’s can 
lay claim) are as follows:— 

1) The Sahkliyam of Kapila, which served, as some 
believe, as the basis of Buddhism, a highly spiritual theory 
of the unfolding of the world to the end of self-knowledge 
and thence resulting liberation, which, however, falls into an 
irrecouciieable dualism between the unfolding primitive matter 
(prakriti, pradhdnam ) and an original plurality of individual 
spirits (punisha). 

2) The Yoga of Patanjali, which, interpreting the San- 
khya-system theistically, undertakes to point out the way of 
attaining a union with God, treating it in four parts, 1. of 
contemplation ( saniadhi), 2. of the means of attaining it ( sddha •• 
warn), 3. of the mastery over nature thereby gained ( vibhiiti ), 
4. of the condition of absoluteness ( hctivctlyctm ). 14 

u The relation of this teaching to the Yoga-TJpanishad’s has yet to 
be investigated; in the Sarakshepa-Qafikara-jaya 1, 21 —27 (Gildc- 
meister, Anthologia 3 , p. 88) are distinguished three parts of the Veda, the 
karma kdnda, jfiana-kdnda, and i/oga-kdndu, to which the three systems 
of Jaimini , BMardyona and Patarijali refer; the latter appears as an in¬ 
carnation of (Jesha (this throws light on Cowell’s remark on Colebrooke 
M. E.3, p. 247, n. 2). 
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3) The Nyaya of Gotama, a system of logic, which, how¬ 
ever, draws within its sphere all the subjects of Indian thought 
and treats of them under its sixteen categories (pramdnam 
proof, prameyam what is to be proved, samgaya doubt, and 
so on). 

4) The Vai§eshikam of Kanada, frequently ( e.g in the 
Bhashapariccheda, in the Tarkabhasha) woven together with 
the Nyaya into a single whole, which teaches the growth of 
the world from atoms (paramdnu) and undertakes a classi¬ 
fication of existence, according to natural science, under the 
six categories of substance, quality, action, identity, difference, 
and inherence ( dravyam , guna, liar man, sdmdnyam, vigesha, 
samavaya). 

The gradual growth and consolidation of this and other 
systems may have instigated the stricter adherents of the V eda 
also, on their side, to a scientific, systematic investigation 
( mimahsd ) into the contents of the Veda, whence arose 

5) The Karma-mimdhsd, Purva-tmmdnsd , or, as it is usually 
simply called, the Mimahsa of Jaimini, as a system of wor¬ 
ship through works, which investigates the duties ( dharma) 
enjoined by the Yeda, together with tho rewards ( phalam) 
attached thereto, and 

6) The Qdriraka-wtmansd, TJttara-mimdnsd, or, as it is 
mostly called from its source, Vedanta of Badarayana, 
which unites the contents of the Upanishad's in a theologico- 
philosophical system. 

The two Mimahsa’s may have arisen together, since Jaimini 
and Badarayana quote each other, often agreeing, often op¬ 
posing; the two systems complete each other in that together 
they exhibit the totality of Vedic theology (since in particular 
the Vedanta holds fast throughout to the system of rewards 
of the Karma-mimaiisa cf. 2, 3, 42. 3, 1, 25. 3, 2, 9 and 
p. .1076, 13), and their principles are in a thorough-going anti¬ 
thesis, which has its foundation in the Yeda itself. For the 
Yeda falls (as Qankara on Brill, p. 4ff. shows), according to 
the concept, of the Vedanta, into two parts, which show a far- 
reaching analogy with the Old and New Testaments, a Part 
of Works ( hirma-lidnda ), which includes the Mantra’s and 
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Brahmapa’s in general, and a Part of Knowledge (jndna- 
kdnda), which includes the TJpanishad’s and what belongs to 
them ( e.g the Agnirahasyam, Qatap. Br. X, for which compare 
3, 3, 44—52, p. 943—952). The former enjoins works, such as 
sacrifices and other ceremonies, promising like the Old Testa¬ 
ment, rewards and threatening punishments, with this difference 
however that, for the most part, by relegating these to the 
other world, it evades the conflict with experience; the in¬ 
vestigation of these circumstances, of the religious works and 
the merit obtained by them, which enters as a “new moment’’ 
( apurvam ) into the complex of deeds necessitating a requital 
in the other world, forms the essential content of Jaimini’s 
Karma-mimafisa, which precedes the Ved&nta not so much in 
time as in order, and is largely quoted by Qankara in his 
Commentary on the Ved&nta-sutras as “the first part,” “the 
first book” (e.g., p. 848, 6. 897, 1. 919,9. 944,4. 951, 3. 1011,12). 
However, as we shall see (Chap. IV, 3), a knowledge of it is 
not necessary for the study of the Vedanta, which bases itself 
entirely on the “part of knowledge” of the Veda’s, that is, on 
the Upanishad’s. The work of Badarayapa stands to the 
Upanishad’s in the same relation as the Christian Dogmatics 
to the New Testament: it investigates their teaching about 
God, the world, the soul, in its conditions of wandering and 
of deliverance, removes apparent contradictions of the doc¬ 
trines, binds them systematically together, and is especially 
concerned to defend them against the attacks of opponents. 
As such appear not only the heterodox philosophers, the Bud¬ 
dhists (whose teachings 2, 2, 18—32 in their various forms are 
examined, and entirely rejected as an outcome of hatred 
toward the human race p. 581, 2), the Jaina’s (2, 2, 33—36), the 
Paqupata’s (2, 2,37—41) and the Pancaratra’s (2,2,42—45), 
but also the adherents of the other orthodox systems; inas¬ 
much as Badarayapa, 2, 1, 11, declares himself fundamentally 
against any possibility of discovering the truth by meaus of 
reflection ( tarka ). This will be further treated in Chap. V, 2.— 
For the purpose of fixing Bftdar&yapa’s time, it is 
important to note how he treats the four non-Vedic systems. 
The Nyaya is not mentioned by Badaruyana at all, and only 
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twice casually quoted by Qaiikara (p. 67, 6. 594,1), but with 
approbation, perhaps because it lent no support to his polemics 
(but compare on Byih. p. 801, 8); the Yoga appears, as far as 
we see (1,1,13 the word has another meaning), with the exception 
of 4, 2, 21 (where, however “ Yoginah” refers in the first place to 
Bhag. G. 8,23) only at 2,1,3, where it is briefly dismissed with the 
remark, that what has been said against the Sankhyam applies 
to it also; the Vaigeshika-te&ching is confuted at 2, 2, 11—17 
with the remark that no attention need be paid to it, since no 
one adopts it (2, 2, 17: aparh/rahac ca atyantam anapelcsha ), a 
proof, that in Badarayana’s time or country Xanada’s teach¬ 
ing was in disrepute. On the other hand, we must conclude 
from the way in which he treats the Sankhyam that this 
system (recommended by authorities like Manu and the Maha- 
bharatam) was held in high regard in his time. At every 
opportunity he recurs to it, in part in long discussions (as 

1, 1, 5—11. 1, 4,1—13. 2,1,1—12. 2, 2,1—10), in partin single 
references (1, 1, 18. 1, 2, 19. 1, 2, 22. 1, 3, 3. 1, 3, 11. 1, 4, 28. 

2, 1, 29. 2, 3, 51. 4, 2, 21), to which others are sometimes 
attached (2,1, 3 and 4, 2, 21, the Yoga; 2, 1, 29, and 2, 3, 51, 
the Vaigeshikam; 2,1,4—11, the systems of reflection in general), 
and repeatedly (1, 4, 28; 2, 1,12) the remark is made, that 
with the Sankhya system the others are also dealt with. 15 It 
is worthy of remark, that Badarayana does not mention by 
name any of the other systems (except the Yoga, 2, 1, 3 and 
the Yogin’s 4, 2, 21, which in fact stand nearer to the Veda) 


i* Cf. Qaiikara on 1, 4, 28, p. 403: “From ikshater na agabdam (1,1, 5) 
onwards the teaching of the. Pradhanam [primitive matter of the Safikhya's] 
as the cause of the world has been again and aguin examined and refuted 
in the Sutra’s [not only in the Commentary]; for this assertion tinds a 
support in certain passages of the Vedanta [Upanishad’s], which apparently 
speak for it, and this might at first sight deceive the inexpert. Also the 
said teaching approaches the teaching of the Vedanta, in that it recognises 
the identity of cause and effect, and is therefore recognised by Devala, 
and other composers of Dharmatfitra' s; therefore so much more effort 
has been expended on refuting it, than on refuting the atomism [of 
Kanada] and other teachings.”—Of. p. 440, 6: “The atomic teaching aud 
others [contrary to the Saflkhyam], have not even been accepted in part 
by sages like Manu and Vyasa ” 
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or any of their founders, and eveu avoids repeating the usual 
terms for their chief ideas; so, instead of prbdh&nam (the 
primitive material of the Sankhya’s), he says rather smurtam 
(1, 2, 19), anumdnam (1,1, 18. 1, 3, 3) mumdnikam (1, 4, 1) 
“the traditional,” “the hypothetical, while on the other hand 
pradhdnam with him 3,3,11 means the Brahman. But the more 
careful he is to allow the names of his opponents to tall into 
oblivion, the more frequently, for the most part when investigat¬ 
ing small differences between them, does he name the teachers 
of the two Mini ansa schools. As such appear in his work: 
Bddardyana (1, 3, 26. 1, 3, 33. 3. 2, 41. 3, 4, 1. 3, 4, 8. 3, 4, 19. 
4,3,15. 4,4,7. 4,4,12). Jaimini (1,2,28. 1,2,31. 1,3,31. 
1, 4, 18. 3, 2, 40. 3, 4, 2. 3, 4, 18. 3, 4, 40. 4, 3, 12. 4, 4, 5. 4, 4, 
11), Bddari (1, 2, 30. 3, 1, 11. 4, 3, 7. 4, 4, 10), Audulomi (1, 4. 
21. 3, 4, 45. 4, 4, 6), Agmarathya (1, 2, 29. 1, 4, 20), Kdgakritsna 
(1, 4, 22), Kdrslmdjini (3, 1, 9), and Atreya (3, 4,44).— These 
are in fact with two exceptions (1, 1, 30. 1, 3, 35), the only 
proper names that appear in Badur?tyana ? s Shtra’s. 

As sources of knowledge our author makes use of the 
Qruti, and in the second rank for confirmation and without 
binding force, the Snirili', and in doing so he in a very curious 
way uses the names which serve in the other systems to in¬ 
dicate the natural sources of knowledge, with an altered mean¬ 
ing in his own, so that with him yratyaksham (perception) 
repeatedly stands for Qruti, and anumdnam (inference) for 
Smriti (1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), and this as Qaiikara, p. 287, 
11 explains, because the latter requires a basis of knowledge 
(prdmdnyam ), and the former not. Under (Jruti (revelation, 
holy scripture) Badarayana understands, not only the older 
Ijpanishad’s, Brihadiirapyaka, Chandogya, Kathaka, Kaushitaki 
(2, 3, 41), Aitareya (1, 1, 5), Taittirlya (1, 1, 15) and the rest, 
but also certain Upanishad’s of the Atharvavcda, as especially 
the frequently quoted Muprlaka and Pra$na, even products of 
such late origin as the (^veta^vatara (1, 1, 11. 1, 4, 8. 2, 3, 22), 
and perhaps oven the Jabala Upanishad (1, 2, 32. 4,1, 3); 3, 
3, 25 refers to an unknown Upanishad of the Atharvaveda. 
It i 3 also worthy of note, that the Sutra 2. 3, 43 alludes to a 
verse of the Atharvaveda which is not found in the printed 
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editions. Under Smriti (tradition) our author, according to 
Qankara, on whose explanations we are completely dependent 
for all quotations, understands the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
(4, 2, 21), the Makabkaratam, especially its episode called the 
Bhagavadgita, the law-book of Manu, and perhaps other books 
(cf. 4, 3, 11). Beside it appears, 3, 4, 43, custom (dcdra; cf. 
3, 4, 3; 3, 3, 3). As perfectly known, are mentioned the recen¬ 
sions of the same (^ruti work, differing according to the Vedic 
schools (gakh&’s): thus Badarayana considers in particular the 
agreement and divergence in the Kanva and Madkyandina 
recensions 16 of the Bpikadhrapyaka IJpanishad (1, 2, 20 ubhaye ; 

1, 4, 13 asati anne ), as also the frequently appearing “some” 
(eke) refers for the most part to the differences of the Vedic 
schools (1, 4, 9. 3, 2, 2. 3, 2, 13. 4, 1, 17, and likewise anye 
3, 3, 27), but at times also means different passages (4, 2, 13. 

2, 3, 43) and teachers of the Mimaiisa (3, 4, 15. 3, 4, 43) and 
once even (3, 3, 53) something quite different, namely, the 
materialists.—His own work our author quotes with the words 
“tad uktam” (about this it has been said), by which at 1,3,21 
he points hack to 1, 2, 7, further at 2, 1, 31 to 2, 1, 27, and 
at 3, 3, 8 to 3, 3, 7, just as through the equivalent u tad vya- 
khydtam ” at 1, 4, 17 to 1, 1, 31.—But the same formula u tad 
uktam ” is further frequently used to indicate the Karruashtra’s 
of Jaimini, thus 3, 3, 33 (Jairn. 3, 3, 9), 3, 4, 42 (Jaim. 1, 3, 
8-9), 3, 3, 26 (p. 903, 9: dvada$alaksh any dm) 3, 3, 43 (p. 942, 5: 
sankarshe), 3, 3,44 tadapi (Jaim. 3, 3, 14), 3, 3, 50 (p. 951, 3: 
prathame kdnde), from which it may perhaps be concluded that 
the works of Jaimini and Badarayana, each of whom quotes 
both himself and the other by name, may have been com¬ 
bined by a later editor into one work, and provided with 
the additions already mentioned and others. 17 To such an 


** The two arc distinguished by Qaftkara p. 1098, 14 as different 
Q'&kha’s, while on the other hand p.882, 6 Brih. 5, 6, 1 in the Kanva 
recension and Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 3, 2 in the Madhyandina recension 
(perhaps identical with the Kauva receasion?) are quoted as belonging 
to the same Qakha of the Vajasaneyin’s. 

17 In this unified form the work of Jaimini and Badarayana seems 
to have been commented on by Upavaraha, on whose work the com- 
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editor the name Vydsu (the arranger), occurring (according to 
Colebrooke M.. E. 3 , p. 352) in connection with -Bfid&rayana, 
would be admirably suited, and he might very well be Vyasa, 
the father of Quka, the teacher of Gaudapada, the teacher 
of Govinda, the teacher of Qankara, and thus be 200—300 years 
older than his commentator, Qankara (Windischmann, Sane. 
1 ). 85), though Qankara understands by Vyasa in all the pass¬ 
ages where this name occurs (p. 313, 9. 440, 6. 690, 11. 764, It* 
and Vedavydsa, p.298, 5, cf. Mahabh. XII, 7660), only the 
editor of the Mahabharatam while he calls the author ol the 
Sdtra’s, p. 1153, 8, bhagavan Badaray ana-deary a. 

4. Form of the Brahma-sfltra’s; Qaiikara’s Commentary. 

After these indications, which can only be of use after a 
determination, only possible later on, of the date when our 
work was composed, let us turn to a consideration ol its form, 
which is a very singular one. It is composed, as are also the 
fundamental works of the other Indian philosophic systems, 
in a series of sfitra' s, which word means “thread” (from sw 
mm. Lat. suere), and is here best understood as the warp of 

inentaries of Qabarasvamin and (Jafikara may rest, cf. p.953, 2: “We 
proceed now to an investigation oi the immortality of the soul, for the 
“purpose of the teaching of its bondage and deliverance. For did the 
“soul not endure beyond the body, the commandments which promise a 
“reward in another world would not be permissible- and still less couid 
“it be proved that the soul is identical with Brahman. But was not the 
"existence of the soul beyond the body, and its enjoyment ot the truit 
1 promised in the teaching of the scripture already settled at the beginn- 
“ing of the book in the first pads [that is, on Jaim. 1,1, 5J?—Certainly, but 
“ only by the commentator ( bhashyakrit ), and there is no sutram there on 
“the continued existence of the soul. Here, on the contrary, its con- 
“tinued existence is, after previous mention of objections, confirmed by 
“the composer of the sutra's (stitrakrit) himself. It. was from here that 
“the teacher Qabarasvamin took it and explained it in the 1.ramana- 
“lakshanam [the first book of Jaimini, at viz. 1,1, 5 p. 18-24]. The vener- 
“able Upavarsha also, in the first book, where he declares the continued 
“existence of the soul, points to this also, since he says: Tn the (.an- 
“‘raknm [that is, in the Brahmasutra’s] we shall explain it.’ And so here, 
“ after consideration of the honours resting on prescription, the continued 
“existence of the soul is taken into consideration, in order to show that 
“this teaching is in conformity with the whole of our canon.” 
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threads stretched out in weaving to form the basis of the 
web, but which will become the web only when the woof is 
added, 18 just as the Sutra’s become a connected whole only 
through the explanations interwoven among them by oral or 
written exposition. For without tliis the 555 Shtra’s, consisting 
for the most part of two or three words each, in which our 
author lays down the whole Vedanta system, are utterly un¬ 
intelligible, especially as they contain, not so much the leading 
words of the system, as the catch words, for the memory to 
grasp, and these seldom exhibit the main matter, but frequently 
something quite subordinate, have often a quite general, in¬ 
determinate form, which fits the most different circumstances and 
leaves everything to the interpreter. Thus the same Sfitra often 
recurs: thus for instance smriteg ca 1, 2, 6. 4, 3, 11; gniteg ca 
3, 4, 4. 3, 4, 46; dargayati ca 3, 3,4. 3,3,22; sva-paksha-dosh&c ca 
2,1,10. 2, 1, 29; ubhayathd ca doshdt 2, 2, 16. 2, 2, 23; darganac 
ca 3,1, 20. 3,2, 21. 3, 3,48. 3,3, 66. 4,3,13, that is, five times, and, 
in fact, if we are to believe the Commentator (as indeed we must), 
in different meanings, since darganac ca generally (3,2,21. 4, 3,13 
cf. 1, 3, 30) means “because the scripture teaches it,” while in 
3, 1, 20. 2,2,15 and 4,2,1 it means: “ because experience shows 
it,” and 3, 3, 48: “ because it is perceived (from the indications).” 
In the same way we twice have the sCitra gannyasambhavdt (2,3, 3. 
2, 4, 2), and this, as Qankara himself says (p. 706, 9), in quite con¬ 
trary meanings. Thus anmndnam generally means “ the Smriti ” 
(e.g. 1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), then it is also for a change the 
synonym of pradhdnam (primordial matter of the Sankhya’s) in 
1,3,3; thus, again, itara, 1,1,16. 2,1,21, means the individual, but, 
2, 3, 21, the highest soul, and again, 4, 1, 14, “the good work”; 
and prakarandt , 1 , 2,10 and 1,3,6, “ because it is spoken of,” but, 
4,4,17, “ because he is charged with it.” This is accompanied by 
a special leaning to rare words and phrases in which another 
word is frequently chosen, than that used in the passage of the 
Upanishad taken for consideration, which is sometimes indicated 


is Of. p. 322, 2: tathd sutrair tirna -adibhig ca vicitran kamoaldn 
vitanvatc.— Compare also our “text,” from texere, to weave, and the 
Chinese king, “warp of a web" (Schott, Chin. Litt ., p. 3). 
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only by this word; thus 1,1,24 carana for pada (Chiind. 8,12,6); 
1, 3,1 8va for atman, bhu for pritfiivi (Mund. 2,2,5); 1, 3, 2 upa- 
sarp for upa-i (Mund. 3, 2, 8); 1, 3, 10 anibara for akdga (Brih. 
3, 8, 7); 1, 3, 39 kampana for ejati (Ka(h. 6, 2); 1,4, 24 abhidhya 
for akamayata (Taitt. 2, 6), aikshata (Chftnd. 6, 2, 3); 4,2,4 apa- 
gama for abhisamdyanti (Brih. 4,3,38); 4,3,2 dbda for samvatsara 
(Chand. 5,10,2); 4,3,3 tadit for vidyut (Chand. 5,10,2) and so on. 19 

This condition of the Brahmasutra’s cannot be sufficient¬ 
ly explained either by striving after brevity or a predi¬ 
lection for characteristic ways of expression. Bather must we 
admit that the composer, or composers, intentionally sought 
after obscurity, in order to make their work treating of the 
secret doctrine of the Veda inaccessible to all those to whom 
it was not opened up by the explanations of a teacher. From 
such explanations, which conformably to this intention were 
originally only oral, may in tho course of time have arisen 
the written Commentaries on the work which Oolebrooke (Misc. 
Ess. * 1 * * 4 p. 332, 334) enumerates, and of which only that of Qah- 
kara is now accessible to us. We must therefore at present 
renounce the attempt to keep Badarayapa'a teaching and 
Qafikara’s interpretation of it separate from each other, so 
that our exposition, strictly taken, is one of the Vedanta system 
from the standpoint of Qankara only. However, he is nowhere 
in contradiction to the Shtra’s (if we omit 1, 1, 19, about which 
we shall treat, Chapter IX, 5, and perhaps also p. 870, 5, 


At rare, words and plirasea in part found nowhere else we note 
the following: 1, 1, 5 and 1, 3, 13, Vcshati as substantive; 1, 1, 25 nip add 

1, 1, 31 updsd for updsanb ; 1,9, 4 harma-kartri for prapya-prapaka . 

1, 2, 7 arbhaka, okas-, 1, 2, 26 drishti; 1, 1, 30 Qdstra-drishtr, 1, 3, 4 
prdnabhrit, “individual soul;” 1, 3, 34 2, 1, 16 avaram for kiiryam 

(effect); 2, 1, 26 kopa shaking (of the authority of scripture); 2, 3,1 viyat 
for dkSga; 2, 3, 8 m&tarigvan for vayu\ 2, 3, 10 tejas for agni\ 2, 4, it 
kriyd, organ, lor karanam', 2, 4, 20 sahjna-tnurli-klipti for the usuul 
ndma-rupa-kalpununi ; 3, 1, 1 ranhati ; 3, 1, 8 awugaya “remainder cl 
work” (bJiuktaphaldt harttiqno ’tiriktani karma Qafllc. p. 760, 5); 3,1, 21 
samgokaja for svedajii) 3, 1, 22 scibh&vya-, 3, 2, 10 tnuydha tor mitrcmta 
)faint)'; 3, 3, 3 $ara\ 3, 3, 25 vedha\ 3, 3, 57 IhCtman = samasta; 4, 2, 4 
adhyaksha “individual soul;” 4,2, 7 sriti way; 4,2, 17 gesha consequence; 

4, 3 1 prathiti proclamation; 4, 3, 7 kdryam lor aparam brahma. 
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where Mhyanaya is explained by samyagdargana-artham, and 
p. 90S, 12, where the interpreter for ubhayathd substitutes 
ubh apathd-vibhdgena), although 3, 1, 13, p, 764, 3 we have the 
strange case that, in considering Kath., 2, 6, Qankara refers 
the words pun ah panar vagam dpadyate me, with Ba.dara.yana, 
wrongly to the penalties of hell, while, in his Commentary on 
Kath., 2, 6, p. 96, 14, he rightly understands the same words 
as referring to repeated birth and death. Here and there 
his explanation of a Sutram is given with reserve (e.g. 2, 4, 12. 
3, 2, 33); in the following places he (or the different hands 
that have redacted them) give a double explanation: 1,1,12-19. 
3,1*, 31. 1, 3, 27. 1,4, 3. 2, 2, 39—40. 2, 4, 5—6. 3, 1, 7. 3, 2, 22. 
3, 2, 33. 3, 3, 16—17. 3, 3, 26. 3, 3, 35. 3, 3, 64; at 1, 1, 23 he 
combats (p. 141, 7fF.) the reference of the Sutramto Bpih. 4, 4, 
18, Chand. 6, 8, 2 instead of to Chand. 1, 10, 9; at 1, 4, 26 he 
remarks that many treat it as two Sutra’s; at 1, 2, 26 and 

2, 1, 15 he discusses a variant reading of the Sfitram; at 2,4,2. 

3, 3, 38 and 3, 3, 57 another interpretation of it; 3, 2, 11—21 he 
treats as connected, and rejects, after a very detailed dis¬ 
cussion, the opinion of those who make two sections (adhi- 
karana i, namely 11—14 and 15—21, of it; yet more remarkable 
and indicative of profound differences of principle among the 
interpreters is it, that Qankara, p. 1124, 9, mentions and further 
amply refutes, the opinion of others who find the Siddlianta 
(the final opinion) expressed, not in the concept of Ba.daru.yana 

4, 3, 7—11, but in the subsequent one of Jaimini, which seems 
to presuppose that, for them, Badarayana was not the 
final author of the work, and would be in harmony with 
the above-mentioned indications of the Karma-mim&nsh as a 
part of the same work, and of the author as Vydsa. 

Qankara’s Commentary has, there is reason to believe, suffered 
many interpolations, particularly in the first part, where they 
are generally introduced with the words aparcC aha. The pur¬ 
suit of this subject would lead us too far, so that we only 
name briefly the passages in which we believe ourselves to 
detect additions from a foreign hand: 1) p. 122, 9—129, 5, which 
we shall treat of in Chap. IX, 5; 2) p. 141, 7—142, 3, seems to 
be a polemic addition of another, cf. p. 138, 12; 3) p. 150, 
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10—151. 5, without doubt an interpolation; 4) p. 153, 5—154, 2 
an u apara,” who took offence at the saying that Brahman is 
in Heaven instead of beyond Heaven, repeats Qankara’s words, 
while correcting them; 6) p. 163, 11 there follows, with the 
words “ athava—asya ayam anyo ’rihali a quite different ex¬ 
planation of the Sutram, possibly from a different hand; 6) p. 184, 
1—185,17: an il apara” contests the previously made application 
of the verse Mund. 3, 1, 1 and explains it in another sense, 
with an appeal to the Paihgi-rahasya-brahmanam; here he 
quotes Brill. 4, 5, 15 according to the Madhyandinas, while 
Oarikara is usually wont to quote this passage according to 
the Kanvas (or instead 2, 4, 14 Madhy.), p. Ill, 4. 199, 12. 
393, 3. The motive of thi3 excursus seems to be taken from 
p. 232, 12; it is ignored at 3, 3, 34, just as much as the addition 
p. 122,9—129,5 at 3,3,11—13; 7) p. 228,2—6 an evident addition 
of an interpolator, according to whom the bridge “sdu” in 
Mund 2, 2, 5 is the knowledge of Brahman, and not Brahman 
itself, to which, however, the expression is referred before, 
p. 227, 10, and again later, p. 834, 11; 8) p. 247, 3 (perhaps 
only to 247, 7) an “apara” asserts that the jivaghana is not 
the jwa, as already explained, but brahtnalolca. On a fusion 
of both views seems to rest the apprehension of jivayhana as 
Hiranyagarbha in the Commentary on Pragna 5, 5. 


5. The Quotations in Qaiikara’s Commentary. 

It is of special interest to trace back to their sources the 
numerous quotations, introduced for the most part by a u $rfayate” 
or “smaryate” and so on, without further statement of their origin, 
though in general verbally correct, in which Qankara’s Com¬ 
mentary in all its parts is so rich, partly because a full under¬ 
standing of the text becomes thereby possible for the first 
time, 20 partly because an accurate determination of the writ¬ 
ings which Qaiikara did and did not use may support many 

20 Thus, to give only one example, Banerjea (Transl. p. 34) has com¬ 
pletely misunderstood the words p. 87, 11 “ stkita-prajfiasya kd bh(x$h&>" 
because he did not recognise them as a quotation from the Bbag. G. 2, 54, 
and Bruining (Transl. p. 29) does not make matters better by leaving 
the passage in question out altogether (cf. further p. 395, 5. 1081, 9). 
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valuable conclusions as to the genuineness of the other works 
which are attributed to Qankara, as to certain interpolations 
in the Commentary, as to the incorporation of older preparatory 
works in it, and so forth. 

Not without labour, we have prepared an Index of all the 
quotations occurring in Qaiikara’s Commentary, together with 
a statement of their source, which is added at the end of this 
work, and will serve as a welcome aid to the study of the 
Brahmastitra’s. However, it is to be used with a certain care; 
for on the one hand the quotations sometimes show more or 
less important deviations from their sources, and it cannot in 
every case be satisfactorily decided whether these deviations 
are due merely to inaccuracy, or to difference of reading, or, 
finally, to the fact that Qahkara had before him, not the 
passage quoted by us, but a parallel passage from another 
Qakha; on the other hand we must leave a (relatively small) 
number of quotations undetermined, whether it is that they 
are taken from lost writings, or that we have not yet come 
across them, or have overlooked them in the writings which 
we have. We shall indicate them the more exactly, because 
the conclusions which can be drawn from the other facts have 
validity only so far as they are not traversed by the quotations 
not yet recognised. 

According to an estimate, which within certain bounds 
(according as things connected are joined or separated) is 
subjective, we count in the whole Commentary, all repetitions 
and simple references included, 2, 523 quotations, of which 
2, 060 are derived from the Upanishad’s, 150 from other Vedic 
scriptures, and 313 from non-Vedic literature. 

«) Upanishad Quotations. 

The Upanishads, arranged according to the frequency with 
which they are used, provide quotations in the following num¬ 
bers: Chandogya (quoted in 8, not in 10 prap&thakas, p. 106,1) 
810 ; Brihadaranyaka (the fourth Adhyaya of which is 
quoted, p. 330, 4, as shashtha jrrapdthaka, and as its beginning 
p. 893, 3, Qatap. Br. XIV, 1, 1,1, therefore, according to the 
Madhyandina’s) 567 , eight of which (p. 198, 8. 366, 9. 385, 3. 
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677, 7. 682, 12. 685, 10. 893, 3. 1098, 13) are only found in 
the Madhyandina recension (Qatap. Br. XIV), while the others 
are mostly quoted according to the Ivanvas, but also some¬ 
times according to the Madhyandina’s, without showing any 
fixed principle 21 ; Taittiriya (Taitt, ar. VII, VIII, IX), 142', 
Mundaka 129; Kathaka 103; Kaushitaki 88 (which agree 
now with the first, now with the second recension of Cowell, 
but often diverge from both, as for example Kaush. 3. 3 is 
quoted p. 140, 15 and again exactly the same p. 299, 7 contrary 
to both recensions which makes it very probable that Qankara 
had before him a third recension of this work, which he 
quotes comparatively seldom; QvetaQvatara (quoted p. 110, 5 
as “ QvetagvatardnCim mantropanishad,” cf. p.416,1. 920,4) 53 
Agnirahasya (Qatap.Br.Xj 40 (mostly found on pp. 214 222. 

943—952); Pragma 39; Aitareya (Ait. ar. II, 4—6) 22; 
Jab ala 13, nine of which (p. 222. 8. 223, 1. 417, 11. 988, 
8 — 991, 4. 999, 6. 1000, 1. 3. 1025, 8) are found in the 
Jabalopanishad, but the four others (924, 7 = 1059, 1. 931, 
4 = 933, 4) not; Narayaniyfi (Taitt. ar. X) 9 (890, 2, 13. 
891, 1 . 5. 6. 10. 892, 1 . 998, 2. 998 4); lQtt (Vaj. sanib. XL) 

Very remarkable is the disproportion with which the two great 
Upamshad'B, Bpihadaranyaka and Chandogya, are used. According to the 
external extent and internal importance of these two works, as well as 
the treatment w'hich Cankara bestows on them in his (lommentavies 
(where the Brih. numbers 1096, the Chand. 628 pages, including the text), 
one would rather expect a contrary relation of the numbers of quotations. 
This one-sided preference for the Chand. Up. is in harmony with the 
leading role which it plays in the whole design of the Brahmasutia s; 
thus of the 28 Upanishad passages in connection with which the theology 
in the first Adhyaya is discussed, Chand. provides 12, Byih. 4, Kath. 4, 
Mund. and Pragna together 4, Taitt. and Kaush. together 4, (on this cf. 
Chap. VII, 2). In the case of parallel texts, as for example in the Paficag- 
nividya Brih. 6, 2, Chand. 5, 3—10), as a rule, the (mostly secondary) 
readings of the Chand. are preferred; finally, it is remarkable that where 
a passage is quoted with the bare addition: “ iti brakmanam,” “ tatlui 
brdhtnanam ,” with two exceptions (p. lllo, 8. 1116, 11) as fur as^ we 
know, the Chandogya is always to be understo od (p. 14,1, 6. 240, 11. 26J, 
12. 367 , 7. 390, 4. 906, 3. 1014, 11) as though it were the Brahmanam, 
mi? £;oyi)v and even on p. 106, 1 Chand. VI is quoted with the words 
“ ahashtha-prapathake 11 without further addition, as if it were self-evident 
that it only could be meant. 
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8 (66, 4. 74, I. 395, 5. 414, 1. 979, 9. 985, 12. 986, 2. 1126, 
10); Paingi 6 (184, 2, 7. 185, 4. 889, 10. quoted as Painyi- 
rahasi/a-brdhmanavu 232, 12 [«= 184, 2] as Paingy-upanishad, 
undetermined 903, 3); Kena 5 (70, 1. 4. 10. 163, 3. 808, 10). 
Besides, p. 892, 7 (perhaps only because the SQtram required 
it) an Atharva-Upanishad unknown to me (or the unknown 
beginning of a known one) is quoted with the words dthar- 
vaniltdnam-upanishad-arainbhe) . We leave undetermined the 
seven times quoted passage: “ dhdgavat sarvagatat. ca nityah ” 
(130, 12 — 172, 5 — 610, 3 — 624, 8 — 652, 7 — 838, 9 — 1124, 
12), which, according to the Commentator of Chand. Up. p. 409, 8 
is ascribed to the Kathakam (by which he understands the 
Upanishad [p. 409, 6] as well as the Sambitst [p. 139, 4]), hardly 
with justice; as also the following Upanishad-like passages: 
87,9. 112, 8 (-= 1047, 12 — 1135, 6). 113, 3. 182, 7. 610, 6. 

7. 613, 4. 679, 8. 717, 10 (— 719, 8 — 939, 7). 741, 10. 

832, 8, and, as especially worthy of notice, 808, 11 and 982, 
11. If we overlook these not yet discovered quotations, we 
can state as result that no Upanishad except those above 
enumerated occurs; that is, neither Mandhkya (69, 2. < 7. 5 

occur also in Bpih.), nor Maitri nor any ot the Atharvana- 
TJpanisliad’s, since 810, 1 is indeed to be found in Brahma- 
vindOp. 12, but probably also in Mahabh. XII, and was taken 
probably from that work. 

b) Other Vedic Quotations. 

Jiigveda-samhitd : Book I) 138, 1. 211, 13. 403, 2. II) 960, 

8. IX) 341, 7.' X) 151, 13. 208, 13. 211, 11. 216, 6. 298. 3. 
304, 4. 426, 12. 495, 7. 716, 7. 764, 7 .—Aitareya-brdhmanam: 
I) 901, 9. Ill) 74, 8. 313, 2. V) 43, 2. VII) 990, 10.— 
Aitareya-dranyakain: II) 103,10. 872,10. 924, 6. 958, 4. 1000, 

9. 1002, 9. Ill) 150,6. 450, 7. 460, 8. 783, 9. 852, 3.—KausMtaki- 
brahmanam perhaps 893, 4. (Under the same name Kausb f 
Up. is quoted 378, 2. 865,3: perhaps Qafikara regarded both 
as a single work). — Perhaps the supplements of the Rknayanlya’s 
(khila), quoted 887, 9, may he counted to the Samaveda-sam- 
hitd. — Pancavingct’brdhmanam X) 319,9. 319, 10. XXI) 919, 
5. 960, 7. — Shadvin$a-brdhmanam : I) 892, 9 (cf. Rajendralala 
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Mitra, Chand. Up., introd., p. 17 n.)— Arsheya-brdhmanam, p. 3 
(Burnell): 301, 8. — According to the Glossator 288, 1 also 
comes from a BrahmaTJiam of the Ohandogas (cf. Jiigv. IX, 
62, 1); presumably also the passage quoted with “ iti brdhmmam ”; 
1115, 6.— VdjasaneyirsanihUd : I) 960, 1 ? XXI) 960, 5 ? XXXII) 
1123. 7. — Qatapatha - brdhmanmn (besides books X and 
XIV): I) 1033, 10. VI) 310, 5. 422, 9. 701, 7. 901, 8. VIII) 
1098, 3. XI) 320, 7. 749, 1. XII) 980, 1. XIII) 609, 1.0, 
1005, 3.— Taittiriya-sarrdiitd: I) 51, 5, 52, 2. 146, 12. 362, 11. 
747, 4. 990, 8. II) 311, 12. 412, 8. 704, 3. 858, 5. 858, 6. 
941, 9. 942, 1. 975, 4 992, 5. 1006, 8. 1011, 10. Ill) 312, 1. 
935, 4. 971, 4, 975. 2. V) 709, 5. 6. 12. 711. 15. 712, 3. 
951,12. 1077,2. VI) 975, 3. VII) 315, 11. 960,9. Taittiriya- 
brdhmanam: I) 902, 1. II) 289, 6. Ill) 146, 9. 304, 7, 418, 1.-— 
Taittinya-dranyakcm (with exception of books VII, VIII, IX, 
X): HI) 111, 8. 390, 6. 454, 14. 686, 9.— Mthakam : 311, 5 
and 1016, 11. (“ Fathdndm samhitdydm ”) 859, 12; ( ;t ognihotra- 
darca-pfirna-masa-adinam kdthaka-ekagranthaparipathiidndm ”), 
893, 1 ( u Kafhdndm ”); the latter passage belongs to those 
which according to 893, 10 stand “ upanishad-yranthlndm 
samipe let it be remembered that the Kittli. Up. is repeatedly 
(335, 6. 852, 5. 869, 2) quoted as “Kdthakam” and it follows 
almost certainly that for Qahkara it still formed a whole with 
the Kafihakam. — Maitr&yant'Samhitd : 959, 14; 960, 3 (accord¬ 
ing to the Glossator). — Atharvaveda-sanihitd: no certain quo¬ 
tation: 171. 4. 686, 7 are far more probably to be referred 
to (Jvet; the verse 686, 2. (“ dlharvanikd brahmasiikte”) is 
not found in our recension; for 851, 11 cf. A. V. 10, 9. Xaug. 
64ff.— That the Gopath a-brahmanam is ignored, we have al¬ 
ready seen above, p. 11. — The following brahmana-like quotations 
remain undetermined; 43, 1 ( = 370,1 — 483, 1 — 849, 13). 75, 1. 
81, 8. 83, 4. 112, 1. 141, 15. (cf. schol. Katy. 7, 1, 4, p. 625,23). 
640,8. 747,8. 846,2. 960,4 994,6. 1001,4 1017, 10. Probably 
many of them may yet be found in the Taittiriya texts. 22 

55 Qafikara quotes, p. 412, 8 not “ Manur vai yat kinca avadat, tadbhP 
shajam astt” (Katlmka 11, 5. Ind. Stud. Ill, 463), but "yad vai kinca 
Manur avadat, tad bimhajam ’’ (Taitt. S. 2, 2, 10, 2);— p. 747, 4 not e< dpo 
vai fraddha n (Maitriiy. S. p. 59, 3 Schroder), but "yaddhcL vd' ilpah ” 
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Mention is further made of other Vedic schools, in part 
with quotations: Kauthumaha 846, 1; Qdtydyanaha 846, 1. 
833, 1. 899, 7 = 907, 8 — 1082, 15. 902, 10 ; Bhallavin 902. 9. 
903, 6; Arcabhin 903, 4. 

From the Sutra-Literature occur: A^vulayana 894, 10. 
897, 5; Kdtydyana 931, 11. 932,8. 1020, 1; Apastamba 410,6. 
754, 3. 1026, 7? 1036, 4. 1130, 9.—To the same source may 
belong: 322, 5. 6. 9. 11. 692, 4. 4. 5. 761, 5. 1016, 6. 1030, 1. 

c) Non-Vedic Quotations. 

Bhayavadyltd in 56 passages; Mahabliaratam (with many 
variants): I) 310, 4. Ill) 276, 7. 412, 6. VI) 1107, 14. XII) 
133, 5. 213, 12. 283, 9. 288, 6. 288, 10. 298 5. 302, 7. 304, 12. 
305, 1. 322, 14. 409, 6. 409, 9. 413, 1. 413, 2. 413, 4. 413, 7. 
638, 1. 660, 1. 677, 9. 690,13, 692,5. 758, 1. 809, 6. 828,3. 
915, 8. 1025, 5. 1048, 1. 1101, 6. XIII) 338, 12. 1022, 6.— 
Undetermined, Mahabharata-like: 214, 3. 309, 10. 362, 7. 
726, 11. 809, 14. 828, 5. 916, 3. 917, 1. (=-1122, 1) 1009, 6. 
1041, 8, 12. 1057, 6. 1075, 11. 1101, 9. 15.— Rdindyanam: 
1036, 5. — Markandeya-purdnam XLV) 208, 15. 872, 8.— 
Parana's : 410, 1. 427, 3 = 482, 6. 495, 10. 633, 12, perhaps 
713, 14. -Mann: I) 196, 13. 289, 1. 1093,14. II) 730, 5. 1023, 
3. IV) 322, 10. 907, 12. X) 321, 2. 321, 3. 1016, 4. XII) 
412, 10. 437, 3.— Dharrnasastra-iike: 1024, 4. 1027, 3 = 1030, 
6. 1031, 1. 

Yaska (p. 31, 15 Roth) 39, 2.— Pdnini : 234, 3. 366, 1. 


(Taitt. S. 1, 6, 8, 1);—p. 1077, 2 not “tarati sarvam papmanam" and so 
on, (Qatap. Br. 13, 3, 1, 1) but “sarvam pdpmanam tarati ” and so on 
(Taitt. S. 5, 3, 12, 1);—p. 709, 5, not “sapta vai firshan prdnah ” (Ait 
Br. 3, 3, 1) or "sapta yirasi pranu/i" (Pane. lir. 22, 4, 3) or “sapta vai 
firshanyah prdnah ” (Qat Br. 13,1,7,2), but "sapta vai firshanydh prana, 
dvav avdticau ” (Taitt. S. 5, 3, 2, 6).—A glance at the above comparisons 
shows further, that (excepting the Upanishad’s and what pertains to them). 
Qankara quotes from the other Hakim's only occasionally, but from that 
of the Taittiriya’s constantly. Perhaps in the future, from this fact, and 
conversely from the above mentioned preference for the Ohand. Up. 
(note 21), which runs through the original web of the work, certain 
conclusions may be drawn as to its compilation from elements of different 
character. 
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399, 10; mentioned as a „ smritir (inapavadamya ” 416, 6.-- 
Paribhdslid to Pariini (8, 3, 82) 1122, 9. 

Sdftkhya-karikd: 355, 12. 361, 4. 718, 2.— No certain quo¬ 
tation from the Sdnkht/a-sutra’s ; cf. however 417, 9. 447, 11. 
485, 7.—Other Sankhya quotations are perhaps 346, 10. 346, 1. 
420, 13.— Yogastitra's : 314, 6. 723, 12; not in our text 416,4; 
cf. also 1072, 3. — Nyayasiitra's : 67,6. 594,1.— VaigeshiJcas'utrd's: 
I) 539, 13. IV) 526, 1. 534, 5. 634, 7. 535, 2. VII) 524, 1. 
524, 2 and again 624, 2.—M : imdnsusutra’s : I) 60, 5. 58, 4. 
52, 1, again 58, 4. 80, 1. 61, 7. 89, 2. 285, 3. 411, 2. 1002, 3. 
1028, 10. II) 100, 5. 848, 6. Ill) 897, 1. 944, 4. 919, 10. 
995, 1. 1011, 12. VI) 278, 3. 1027, 1; presumably from book 
XI—XII) 903, 9. 906, 3. 942, 5. 951, 3.—Similar: 68, 2. 
79, 9. 953, 5. 953, 9. 77, U.— Gaudapdda: 375, 3. 433, 1.- 
(Jnknown 89, 10. 1003, 1.—Buddhistic: 555, 6. 568, 7. 663, 4.— 
Bhdgavata’s: 601, 3. 602, 6. 14. 604, 6. 8.— Svapnddhytiyavidah: 
783, 11 .—Indian proverbs: 823, 10 = 825, 5; unknown 978, 3. 

To these are added 99 quotations and references to the 
Sutra’s ot Badarayai.ia himself, and eight passages about which 
it is doubtful if they contain a quotation (61, 8. 157, 10. 
238, 4. 301, 6. 367, 9. 369, 9. 1025, 4. 1094, 13), which raises 
the sum total to 2523 quotations. 

6. Some Remarks on Qankara. 

The date of Badarayaria and the circumstances of his life 
are entirely unknown to us. Of Qaiikara it seems to be certain 
that he lived about 700 or 800 A. D., founded a famous school 
in Qringagiri , where perhaps also he was born, as an ascetic 
pilgrim ( parcwiahansa , pcirivrdjaka), undertook journeys as far 
as Kashmir, to work for his doctrine, and died in Kdnci . 2S 

23 Colebrooke, M. E. ‘ p. 332; Wilson, Sanskrit Diet.' p. XVI ff • 
Windisehmann, Sane. p.39 — 48. — According to the Ary a vidyasudha- 
kara p. 226 and the quotations there given, Qaflkara was born in the village 
ot Kdlapi in the territory of Kerala as son of (Jivagurugarman in the 
year <1889 of the Laliyuga (which began 18th February 3102 B. C.) in 
the year 845 of the Vik ram adit ya era (beginning 56 B.C.), which 
brings us to 787—789 A. D. as the year of his birth. The passage runs: 
“ ipeitu adhijd.tma-vidya, Kuli-kala-vag&t krigatvatn apanna api, grtmac- 

^'kankara~dcan/airbrahmasutra-upanishad~bhagavadgttci~pramukheshu brak - 

3* 
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From teaching, by which a new impetus was given to the 
Vedanta doctrine in India, arose a great number of writings 


mavidyCi-pratipudaka-grantheshu Ihdshya-adtv prasanna-gambhtrdn mahu- 
nibandhdn viracya samupabnnhitd . Tad anu ViQvarbpaccirya - Vdcaspati- 
mi gra-prabhritibhir deary a - {risky a -prdgitihya-ddibh ir vtirttika-vivarana-biui - 
mati-pramukhan uddra-nibandhci-nicayan abadhya supratishthdpita , iti 
j hey am. (^ankara - deary a - pr&durbhdvas tu Vikram drka »sam ay&d atite 
(Bib)pahca-catvdringad^idhika-ashta£atimite samvatsare Kerala-dege KQlapt - 
grdme (Jivagurugarmano bhdrydydm samabhavat Tatha, ca sampradaya - 
uidta* <^/wr: 

Nidhi-ndga-ibha-vahny-abde, vibhave , wasi mddhave , 

(jtikle titliau , dagawydm tu Qankara-drya<£dayah-smnta\ iti . 

« Nidhindgelhavahnyabde »; (3889) nava-agiti-uttara-ashtagati-adliika * 

trisahasrimite varshe , ill arthaJi , Kaliyugasya , geshah.—Tatha (Jahkara- 
manddrasaurabhc Nilakantha-lhatia' api warn eva dhuh: « Prdsuta tishya- 
garadiim atiydtavatydm ckadaga-adhika-gata.fina-catuhsahasryam » iti-ddi.— 
« Tishya-garaddm », Kali-yuga-varshdndm, iti arthahT 

„After this science of the highest spirit had suffered diminution 
“ through the sway of the Kali age, it wft3 supplied with new force by 
u the illustrious (^’afikara-aearya, in that lie composed luminous and pro- 
“ found commentaries and the like of great compass to the Brahina3utraY 
“the Upanishad’s, the Bhagavadgita and other scriptures which handed 
“down the teaching of Brahman, These were then further fortified by 
64 Vi^yarupacarya, Yacaspatimi^ra, and other pupils and pupils’ pupils of 
“the master, through the composition of a mass of excellent works, such 
41 as scholia, interprepations, explanations and the like; that is the fact. 
“The birth of Qankara from the wife of Qivaguru<;arrnan happened in the 
“territory of Kerala in the village of Kalapi after the 845th year of the 
“era of Vikramarka [Vikramiiditya] had gone by. And thus the knowers 
“of the tradition say: 

“In the year sea-eleijhaut.-raouniain-beast-fire, 

“In the increasing year, in the month Madhava, 

“On the tenth day of the bright fortuight, 

“ There came to the world the noble Qankara. 

“In the year sea-elephant-raountain-beast-fire, that is in the year 3889, 
“ meaning, as must be supplied, of the Kali era.— rSo too says the Master 
“Nilakantha in the work called ‘the fragrance of the tree of heaven 
“Qaukara’ ‘He was born in the myrobalan harvest while the four 
“thousandth year less a hundred and eleven years was rolling by.’ The 
“mvrobalari harvests mean the year of the Kali era.” 

Further it is circumstantially explained that Manikya (who according 
to Merutufiga, lived about 1160 of Vikramaditya’s era) in his commentary 
to the Kavyaprakaya, quotes Kumarila-bhatta as a commonly recognised 
authority; the latter must therefore have lived long before 1160 (=*^1094 
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which bear his name, whose genuineness still remains to be 
investigated. His master-piece is the Commentary on the 
TJrabmasfttra’s, numbering 1155 pages together with the gloss 
of Govindananda (for 3, 4 of Anaudagiri) in the Bibl. Ind., 
which gives a substantially complete and sufficient picture of 
his system, and from which alone we draw our exposition of 
it, in order in this way to form a safe standard by which the 
genu nen ess of the other works attributed to Qafikara. the 
minor writings, as well as the Commentaries to the Upanishad’s, 
may subsequently be tested. From the examination of the 
latter, weighty conclusions can then again be drawn as to the 
t;me when the different Upanishad’s came into existence, and 
as to their authority. We believe we have made a contri¬ 
bution toward this in the demonstration, of course still con¬ 
ditional, that has already been given, that Qankafa, in the 
Commentary to the Brahmasfitra’s, used no other Upanishad’s 
except Aitareya, Kaushitaki; Chdndogya, Ken a; Taittiriya , 
Kclthalcg , Qvetdgvatara, Iga, Brihaddranyaka; Mundaka, Pracna 
(and incidentally JPaingi Agnirahasya , Jdltila , Adrilyomya and, 
once, an Atharva Up.) 24 The Commentaries published in 
the Bibl. Ind. (Vol. IT, HI, VII, VIII.) to Brihaddranyaka, 
Chdndogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Qvetdgvatara, Igd, Ken a, 
Katha, Pragna, anduhti, Alandiikya, are handed down under 
(Jankara’s name; it is remarkable that Kaushitaki is not among 
them. Besides these, he is said to have commented on 
Atharvagikhd (Weber, Ind. Stud., II, 53, L, G. 2 , p. 182), 
Krisinhatapamya (Colebr.i, p. 96) and Atharmgiras (Tnd. St. 

A. .D.), and therefore also Qankara, who had a meeting [very problema¬ 
tical, however] with Kumarila-bhatta in Prayaga. 

21 The YushJcala-UjL>anishad, still existing in 1656 A.D., he cannot 
well have known, as otherwise he would quote the Myth of Indra as a 
rain, p. 310, 2, according to it, and not according to Sliadv. 1, 1. ITor 
the remarkable passage 808, 11, there is no place in the Yashkala Up., 
as we know it according to Anquetil Duperron. 

25 According to Weber (L. G. \ p. 56) he also commented on Kaushitaki ; 
yet this statement must be erroneous, so far as it rests (Ind. St., I, 392) 
only ot> the Berlin Manuscripts, No. 83-84 (Chambers, 292a, 2945, not 
262); tne Commentary contained in them bears the name of Caitlsara- 

dnanda, pupil of the Anandatman, and is identical with that published by 
Cowell. 
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I, 383, L. G. p. 188). Other works going under his name 
are: Aptavajmstitti (ed. Weber, Berlin 1860) and Tripun 
which are both counted as ITpanishad’s (Weber, L. G. 2 , p. 179), 
Upade^asuhasrt (Colebr. 1 , p. 336, Hall, Bibliogr. Index, p. 99), 
Atmabodha (ed. Calc. 1858), Mohamudgara (Hall, p. 103), 
Bdlabodliam (ed. Windischmann in Sane., Bonn 1833), Bala - 
bodhini (Berl. Ms. No. 618, 2) and a series of other wi'itings, 
which will be found enumerated by Windischmann and Hall 
(cf. Regnaud, MatSriaux, p. 34. Weber Yerz. der Berliner H.S., 
p. 180, L. G. 2 , p. 205, n. Lassen, Bhagcivadgita, p. XII). 

Characteristic 2 6 for Qahkara’s period as well as lor his 
theological conception is a passage of his Commentary on the 
BrahmasQtra’s, p. 313, 8ff., which we translate here: 

“For also, what is for us imperceptible was perceptible for 
“the ancients; thus it is recorded, that Vyasa [the author of 
“the Malmbh&ratam] and others used to meet the Gods and 
“ [Rishis] face to face. But if some would assert that, as for those 
“ now living so for the ancients also it was impossible to meet 
“with gods and the like, they would deny the variety of the 
“ world; they might also maintain that, as at present, so also 
“ in other times, there was no world-swaying prince {sdrvabhau- 
“ mail kshatriyah ) and thus they would not acknowledge the 
“injunctions referring to the consecration of kings; they might 
“further assume that, as at present, so also in other times, the 
“duties of cantes and A grama’s had no stable rules, and 
“ thus treat as vain the cauon of law which provides rules for them. 
“We must therefore believe that the ancients, in consequence 


26 As stylistic curiosities from Qankara’s Commentary vuay be quoted: 
prathama-tara, p. 137, 4, 148, 12 (also on Brih. 273, 5); upapadyate-taro.m 
144, b; na-tardm 931, 8; alcalpate 815,2 and avydcalcs/Ata 819, 8 (a privative 
with a verb) and, to read it so, also aviruilhycta 265, 3; janimatah 833,14; 
janyate 844, 7; aJcincitlmratvat 141, 5 ; arddliajarattya 122, 13,176,11 (read 
so); mukhya' eva prdnasya dhannah (for mukhyaprdrtasya eva dhurmah) 
161,3; f rutarahasyasya vijndnasya (for f ruta-rahasya-vijndnasj/a ) 191,7. 
Frequent enough is the use of the 3rd pers. sing. pres, as substantive: caratih 
762, 4; sryafih 707, 10; dhydyatih 1071, 11; Vcshati-adi-gravanam 109, 7; 
karoti-artha 381, 4 ; dhydyati-artha 1071,10; also in the genitive : sambhavater 
630, 3; dpnoter 1132, 9; tarateh prdpnoti-arthah 834, 14 and even prapanca- 
yishyater 99, 5, which is, however, retracted in the £uddhipatram. 
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“of pre-eminent merits, held visible converse with Gods and 
“[Hishis]. The Smriti also says [Yogasutra 2, 44}: “through 
“study [is gained] union with the beloved godhead.” And 
“when it further teaches, that Yoga bestows as reward the 
“mastery of nature, consisting [in the freedom from embodied 
“being and its laws, and thereby] in the ability to become as 
“small as an atom and the like [2, to become light, 3, to 
“ become large, 4, to reach everything, 5, to realise every wish, 
“ 6, to rule all being with one’s wall, 7, to possess creative power, 
“8, to penetrate all, Oaudap, on Sankhyak. 23, Tedavydsa on 
“ Yogas. 3, 44] this is not to be rejected out of hand by a 
“mere dictatorial sentence.” 

7. Analysis of the contents of the Brahmashtra’s with 
Qafikara’s Commentary according to adhyaya, pada 

and adhikarapam. 

We conclude with an analysis of the contents of the 
Brahmashtra’s, which will be useful not only for our exposition 
of the system, but also in the study of the original work. 
The work (in which the number four everywhere plays an 
important role, cf. Chap. YII, 2) falls, as we have it, into 
four Adhyaya’s (Lectures) of four Pa da’s (Feet or Quarters) 
each, a division which calls to mind the four fourfold feet of 
Brahman (Chand. 4, 5-8) and the sixteenfold Spirit (Pra^na 6> 
cf. Chand. 6, 7, Qvet. 1, 4, Brih. 1, 5, 15). The numbers at 
the beginning of the lines indicate the 555 Sutra’s of the work, 
their unions the Adhikarapas or chapters, of which, following 
the appended Adhikaranamala, we count 192 (not with Cole- 
brooke 391). 

I, 1 

Introduction: concerning Avidyu and Vidya. 

1. Preliminaries to the Vedanta. 

■!. That, from which the world has sprung, is Brahman. 

3. Halation of Brahmai' to the Veda. 

4. Relatiou of the Vedanta to the Mimansa. 

5—11. The Principle of the world is conscious, not, as the ~'a7ikhyai 
teach, unconscious. 

12—19. The anandamaya Taitt. 2, 5 is Brahman. 

20—21. The anfar aditye Chand. 1, 6, 6 is Brahman. 
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22. The Ctkdga Chand. 1, 9, I is Brahman. 

23. The prana Chand. 1, 11, 5 is Brahman. 

24—27, The paro divo jyotis Chand. 3, 13, 7 is Brahman. 

28—31. The prana Kaush. 3, 2 is Brahman. 

I, 2. 

1—8. The manomaya prdyagarira Chand. 3, 14, 2 is Bralvman. 

9—10. The attar Kith. 2, 25 is Brahman. 

11—12. The ffuhdm pravishtau Kith. 3, 1 are Brahman and Jiva. 

13— 17. The antara Chand. 4, 15, 1 is Brahman. 

18— 20. The antaryamin Brih. 3, 7, 3 is Brahman. 

21— 23. The adregyam Mund* 1, 1, 6 is Brahman. 

24—32. The atman vaigvanara Chand. 5, 11, 6 is Brahman. 

% 3. 

1—7. The dyaianam Mund. 2, 2, 5 is Brahman. 

8*—9. The bhuman Chand. 7, 23 is Brahman. 

10— 12. The aksharam Brih. 3, 8, 8 is Brahman. 

13. The object of om Pragma 5, 5 is Brahman, 

14— 18. The dahara Chand. 8, 1, 1 is Brahman. 

19— 21. The scnnprascida Chand. 8, 12, 3 refers to Brahman. 

22— 23. The na tatra suryo bkdti Mund. 2, 2. 10 refers to Brahman. 
24—26. The angushtha-matra Kath. 4, 12 is Brahman. 

26—33. Claim of the gods to the Vidya. Eternity of the Veda. 

34—38. Exclusion of Qiidra’s from the Vidya. 

39. The prana Kath. 6, 2 is Brahman. 

10. The jyotis Chand. 8, 12, 3 is Brahman. 

41. The dkdga Chand, 8, 14 is Brahman. 

42—43, The vijTidnamaya Brih. 4, 3, 7 is Brahman. 

% 4 - 

1—7. The avyaJctam Kith. 3, 11 is not the Matter of the Sinkhya'e 
( pradhanam ) but ‘ the subtle Body (siWcshmam gariram). 

8 — 10. The ajd Qvet. 4, 5 is not the Safikhya Matter but Nature. 

11— 13. The panca paftca-jandh Brih. 4, 4, 17 are not the 25 Principles 

of the Safikhyas, but Breath, Eye, Ear, Food and Manas. 
14—15. Consistency of the Vedanta. The Nonbeing, from which in Taitt. 

3, 7 the world arose, is only relative. 

36—18. The kartar Kaush. 4, 19 is Brahman. 

19—22. The Citman Brih, 2. 4, 5 is Brahman. 


23—2 7 . Brahman is the causa efficicns and causa 7naterialis of the world, 
28. The refutation of the Saftkhya Matter holds good also for the 
atoraists. 
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II, 1. 

1—2. Why the Sdfikhya’s do not mention Brahman. 

3. This applied also to the Yoga. 

4—-11. Brahman is also the causa materialis of Nature. Objections of 
reflection rebutted. 

12. This rebuttal extended also to the atomists and others. 

13. Subject ( bhoktar) and Object Jjhogyam) one in Brahman. 

14—20. Identity of Cause and Effect, Brahman and World. * 
21—23. The Origin of Evil. The soul, although not the author of creation, 

bears all the guilt for it. Illusory character of the Samsdra. 
24—25. Brahman vyorks without tools, although lie is pure Spirit. 

26 —29. Brahman is transformed into the world, and yet remains whole 
and undivided, as a dreamer, a magician makes forms and yet 
remains one. 

30—31. Brahman, as Creator has many powers and yet remains without 
difference. 

32—33. Motive of creation: Brahman, self-sufficing, creates only for sport. 
34—36. Brahman neither unjust nor cruel; inequality of creatures due to 
themselves by their earlier forms of being. Beginninglessness 
of the Samsdra. 

37. Recapitulation concerning Brahman as Creator. 

II, 2. 

1—10. Refutation of the Sdnkhya's. Physico-theological proof. 

11. An objection of the Vaircsbika’a answered. 

12—17. Refutation of the Vaifeihilca'B. Impossibility of tbe atom. 
18—27. Refutation of the Buddhists of realistic tendency, persistence of 
subject and substance. 

28—32. Refutation of the Buddhists of idealistic tendency, the reality of 
the outer world demonstrated. 

33 — 36. Refutation of the Jaina's; how great is the soul? 

37—41. Refutation of tbe Pdgupata's. 

42—45. Refutation of the Pdncardtra? s. 

H, 3. 

1—7. The dkdga was evolved. Not so Brahman. Cogito, ergo sum. 

8. From the ukaga, the vCiyu was evolved;— 

9. Brahman wai. not evolved; cosmological proof;— 

10. From the v'dyu, the agni was evolved, 

11. From the agni, the dpas, 

12. From the clpas , the annam, that is, the earth. 

13. Not the elementa, but Brahman in them is the creating agent. 

14. Reabsorbtiou of the world in reverse order. 

15. Evolution of the soul-organa: indriya's, manas , buddhi. 

16. The individual soul was not evolved. Moral grounds. 
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17. Oounter-reasona weighed. Identity of the soul with the Brahman. 

Only its upadhi' s are evolved and disappear. 

IB. The soul is conscious essentially (as the Sankhya’s) not 
accidentally (as the Vaigeshika’s teach). 

19— 32. Relation of soul to body; it is not anu but vibhn. 

33—39. Of the kartntvam (aetorship) of the soul. 

40. Its kartntvam is not svdbhdvikam, but upddhi-nimittam- 
41—42. The soul is not free and is guided in acting by God (tf vara) ac¬ 
cording to its former works. 

43-53. The soul identical and not identical with Brahman. Illusory 
character of all individual existence and its pains. 

II, 4. 

1—4. The prduas (organs of relation) also evolved from Brahman. 

6— 6. Eleven of them: 5 buddhi-indriya' s, 5 karma-indriya's, 1 manas. 

7. On their extension in space. 

8. The mukliya prana (organ of nutrition) also created. 

9—12. Of its nature and five functions. 

13. Of its extension in space. 

14_16. Connection of the prana's with the soul. Collaboration of the gods. 
17—19. Relation of the mulchya prana to the other pranas. 

20— 22. Relation of the body and its organs to the elements. 

III, 1. 

1—7. Departure of the soul with its organs after death. 

8—11. Why must it re-enter a new body ? 

12—21. Punishment of evildoers; different destinies of the soul after death. 
The four classes of (organic) beings. 

22. Return through the akdqa and other stations. Relation to them 

that of a guest. 

23. Of the duration of the halts at these stations. 

24-27. Animation of plants. Return of the soul through plants, food, 
seed, womb to embodiment. 

Ill, 2. 

1—6. Of the nature of dream; difference from waking. 

7— 8. Nature of deep sleep; it is au entering into Brahman. 

9. Why is he who wakes identical with him who went to sleep? 

10. The swoon; difference from deep sleep and death. Metaphysical 
meaning of death. 

11—21. Brahman is free from all differences, determinations and attributes. 
22—30. Brahman is never object, because eternally subject ( sdkshin ). 
31 — 37 . Of certain figurative expressions used ot Brahman. 

38—41. The fruit of works comes from God, who takes account ol former 
works. On the apforvatH, 
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III, 3. 

1 There is unity of knowledge in the Sagund Tidydk also. Consistency 
of the Vedanta texts. 

5. Union of the different Tijuana's therefore necessary. 

6-8. Of the differences in the prdna-samvdda Chand. 1, 3, Brih. 1, 3. 
9. Relation between om and udgitha Chand. 1, 1, 1. 

10. The parallel passages Brih. 6, 1, 14, Chand. 5, 1, 13, Kaush. 2, 14 
on the prdna-samvdda to be combined. 

11—13. Qualities of Brahman of general and those of occasional validity, 
explained by Taitt. 2. 

14—15. In Kath. 3, 10—11 no gradation of powers but only the pre¬ 
eminence of Purusfia is intended. 

16-17. To Brahman applies Ait. 1, 1 [or Brih. 4, 3. 7—4, 25 and Chand. 
6, 8-16]. 

18. Chand. 5, 2, Brih. 6, 1 vasovijndnam, not dcamanatn is recom¬ 

manded. 

19. The gandilya-vidyu of Qat. Br. 10, 6, 3 to be combined Brih. 5, 6. 
20—22, But Brih. 5, 6 ahar and aham to be separated. 

23. Also the vibhtiti’s in the Ranayaniya-Khila’s and Chand. 3, 14. 

24. Also thej purtishayajna of the Tandin’s, Paingin’s, and Taittiriyaka's. 

25. Different opening passages of theUpanishad’s, not part of the Vidyu. 

26. Chand. 8, .13, Mund. 3, 1, 3 etc. to be completed by Kaush. 1, 4. 
27 28. The shaking off of good and bad works at death. 

29—30. The devaydtia valid only in tho sagund vidydh. 

31. But in this universally. Of the diff erence of satyam (Brih. 6, 2,15) 

and tapas (Chand. 5, 10, 1) in the Pancdgni-vulya . 

32. Possibility of a new body in the case of one liberated, for the 

purpose of a mission.—Direct certainly of liberation. 

33. The passages (Brih. 3, 8, 8, Mund. 1, 1, 6), of ahsharam, mutu¬ 

ally complementary. 

34. The passages ritam pibantau (Kath. 3, 1) aud dvd suparnd (Mund. 

3, 1) belong to each other. 

36 36. Also Brih. 3, 4 and 3, 5. Brahman free from (I) causality,—* 
(2) suffering. 

37. Brahman and the worshipper separated for the purpose of 

meditation. 

38. Brih. 5, 4 aud 5, 5 [not Brih. 5, 4, 5 and Chand. 1, G, 7] are 

one Vidya. 

39. Unity aud difference of Chand. 8, 1, 1. 6 and Brih. 4, 4, 22. 
40—41. Ritual questions concerning the Vaigvdnara-vidyd Chand. 6,11-24. 

42. Relation of conceptions like Chand. 1, 1, 1 to works. 

43. Brih. 1, 5, 21-23 and Chand. 4, 3 adkyatmam and adhidaivam 

are to be separated for purposes of adoration. 

44—52. In the Agnirahasyam manageit etc. Qat. Br. 10, 5 belongs to 
the Vidyil. 
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53—54. Episode on the immortality of the soul. 

55—56. Conception connected with works like Chand. 1, 1, 1. 2, 2. 1. 

Ait. ar. 2. I, 2, 1. £at. Br. 10, 6, 4, l are valid not only for 
their own Qakhl, but, like the Mantra’s etc. generally. 

57. Chand. 5,11-24 the samasta, not the vyasta is to be worshipped. 

58. Passage where unity of dogma, difference of method. 

59. For the last, choice, not union holds good. 

60. Teachings referring to special wishes can be united. 

(jl_66. For those mentioned 55—56 either union or choice. 

Ill, 4. 

I— 17. The Upanishad teaching without works leads man to the goal. 

Position of the sage to works. 

18—20. Difference between Jaimini and Badarayana about tbe A(rama' s. 
21-22*. Passages like Chand, 1, -1, 3. 1, 6, 1. <*'atap. Br. 10, t, 2, 2. Ait. 

ar. 2, 1, 2, 1 are not mere shit:, but part ot the updsanam, 
23—24. Limited validily of the legends Brih. 4, 5, Kaush. 3. 1, Chand. 4, t. 

25. Besuizte of 1-17: knowledge without works leads to the goa.. 
26—27. Yajna, dunam, tapas etc. as means to knowledge. 

<jg_31, In mortal dauger neglect of tbe laws as to food is lawful, 

32— 35. He who docs not strive after knowledge, roust also perform the 
dgrama-karm&ni , which only further, hut do not produce, 
knowledge. 

36—89. Those who through want have no fyratna are also called to 
knowledge. 

40. Character indelelrilis of the Urddhvciretas vow. 

II— 42. How far is penance possible for a fallen Brahmac&rin'! 

43. Exclusion of him after mahapataka'i and upapdtaka't. 

44—46. Whether the upusana'a belong to the yajamdna or the ntvijt 
17—49. How far Brih. 3, 5, 1 are the A^rama'a to be understood? 

50. “H&v jj.V) y^vtjcSe xrctionx.. piojoac. 

51. Knowledge as fruit, of this means follows here, where there is 

no stronger atindriyd gaJctih, otherwise in the next life. 

52. A “more” or “less,” according to the different strength of the 

sMhana'ti exists only in the mgund vidydh, not in the nirgund 
vidyd. 

IV, 1. 

1-2. The pratyaya of the dtman is to be practised, until Intuition 
is reached. 

3. Then follows identity of self and Brahman; tor the awakened 

there is no evil, no perception, no Veda. 

4. “Thou shalt not make to thyself any image {pralikam)\” 

5. In Chand. 3, 19, 1 { u ddityo brahma”)'brahman is predicated of 

dditya- 
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6. But Oliand. 1, 3, 1 Mitya is predicated of udgitha. 

7— 10. Updsanam i3 to be practised Siting, not lying or standing. 

11. Place, time, direction are indifferent, only entire freedom from 
disturbance necessary. 

12. The updsana'a have as aim partly samyagdarganam partly abhyud * 
aya, the former are to be practised till the goal is reached, 
the latter till death. 

13. On attainment of knowledge, former sins are destroyed, further 
sins impossible. (The power of karman is paralysed.) 

14. Destruction of good works also. Why? 

15. Persistence of the body, in spito of liberation, until the extinction 
of works entered on. Potter’s wheel; double moon. 

16—.17. Sacrifices etc. are not binding for th8 Brahmavid, though the\ 
are for the Sagunavid. 

IS. Purifying effect of sacrifices etc. with, but abo without know-ledge. 
19. After expiation of karman: Death and with it Kaivalyam. 

IY, 2. 

1— 2. (Aparavidya.) At death the indriya’a enter manas, 

3. the manas enters the prana, 

4—6. the Prana enters the vijndndtman (jlva), this enters the elements. 

7. Hence the Avidvdn goes to re-embodiment, the Vidvdn to im¬ 

mortality: This amritatvam is apekshikam. 

8— 11. Persistence of the “subtje body.” Its nature described. 

12—14. ( Paravidya .) For the AMmayamdna ( Parabrahmavid ) there is no 

departure of the soul; he is already Brahman. 

15. His jrrdna's enter Brahman, the coarse becomes earth etc, 

16. His dissolution is without residue, not, ub otherwise, with a residue. 

17. ( Aparavidyd .) The Vidvdn (he who knows exoterically) goes out 

through the 101 81 channel (the others through others); 

18—19. Thence by a sun ray, which, by day and night, 

20—21. in summer and winter, ever exists. (Sdnkhya - Yoga differ.) 

IV, 3. 

1. Stations on the way; netdi, — ragmi,—arris, — 

2. ahar, — apuryantavapaksha, — yan shad udah eti,—samvatsara ,— 

vdyu, — liditya,— 

3. candra,—vidyut,—varmaloka, — indra,—prajupati. 

4 —6. These are guides of the soul whose organs, as they are enveloped 
do not act. 

7—14. Termious: Brahman, not the all-present param brahma, but the, 
aparani , saguvam brahman, which as hCiryam is transitory. 
Kramamukti. 

15—16. But those who worship Brahman under a prattkam, have other 
rewards. 
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IT, 4. 

I—3. ( Faravidya.) Identity of the liberated bouI with the soul bound 
in ignorance, suffering, perishableness. 

4. Unio mystica. 

5—7. (Aparavidyd.) Characteristics of the (imperfectly) liberated. 

8—9, The “wishes” (Chnnd. 8, 2) of the liberated soul. Then freedom. 

JO—14. Does the liberated possess organs (manas etc.)? 

15_18. His wonderful powers; animation of several bodies together. 

17—22. Hi3 (libraryam and its limits. Description of Brahmaloka. After 
he has there gained Samyagdar^anam he also enters the ever¬ 
lasting, perfect Nirvdnam. 


II. Aim of the Vedanta * The destruction of 

an innate error. 

1. The fundamental thought of the Vedanta and its 
previous history; a glance at allied 
theories in the west. 

In the introduction which Qahkara prefixes (p. 5-23) to his 
Commentary on the Brahraasutra’s, he introduces us at once 
to the fundamental concept of the system, declaring all em¬ 
pirical, physical knowledge to be ignorance (Avidyti), to which 
he opposes the metaphysics of the Vedanta, as knowledge 
( Vidyd ).—Before we approach this thought in detail, let us 
call to mind certain truths suited to throw light on its philo¬ 
sophic meaning, and thereby on the Vedanta system of which 
they are the root. 

The thought that the empirical view of nature is not able 
to lead us to a final solution of the being of things, meets us 
not only among the Indians but also in many forms in the 
philosophy of the west. More closely examined this thought 
is even the root of all metaphysics, so far as without it no 
metaphysics can come into being or exist. For if empirical 
or physical investigation were able to throw open to us the true 
and innermost being of nature, we should only have to con¬ 
tinue along this path in order to come at last to an under¬ 
standing of all truth; the final result would be Physics (in 
the broader sense, as the teaching of cpuai?, nature), and there 
would be no ground or justification for Metaphysics. If, there¬ 
fore, the metaphysicians of ancient and modern times, dis¬ 
satisfied with empirical knowledge, went on to metaphysics, 
this step is only to be explained by a more or less clear 
consciousness that all empirical investigation and knowledge 

o 
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amounts in the end only to a great deception grounded m 
the nature of our knowing faculties, to open our eyes to whic i 
is the task of metaphysics. 

Thrice, so far as we know, has this knowledge reached 
conviction among mankind, aud each time, as it appears, by 
a different way, according to conditions of time, national 
and individual character; once among the Indians, of which 
we are to speak, again in Greek philosophy, through Parme¬ 
nides, and the third time in the modern philosophy through 

What drove the Eleatic sage to proceed beyond the world 
as “to jj.r ( ov" to the investigation of “the existent ’ seems to 
have been the conception, brought into prominence by his 
predecessor Xenophanes, of the Unity of Being, that is,-the 
unity of nature (by him called Qeo?), the consequence ol which 
Parmenides drew with unparalleled powers .of abstraction, 
turning his back on nature, and for that reason also cutting 
off his return to nature. 

To the same conviction came Kant by quite another way, 
since with German patience and thoroughness he subjected 
the cognitive faculties of mankind to a critical analysis, really 
or nominally only to examine whether these faculties be really 
the fitting instruments for the investigation of transcendent 
objects, whereby, however, he arrived at the astonishing dis¬ 
covery that, amongst others, three essential elements of the 
world, namely, Space, Time and Causality, are nothing but 
three forms of perception adhering to the subject, or, it this 
be expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions of the 
brain; from this he concluded, with incontestable logic, that 
the world as it is extended in space and time, and knit together 
in all its phenomena, great and small, by the causal nexus, in 
this form exists only for our intellect, and is conditioned by 
the same; and that consequently the world reveals to us 
“appearances” only, and not the being of “things in them¬ 
selves.” What the latter are, he holds to he unknowable, 
regarding only external experience as the source of knowledge, 
so long as we are restricted to intellectual faculties iike 

ours. 
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These methods of the Greek and German thinkers, admir¬ 
able as they are, may seem external and cold, when we com¬ 
pare them with the way in which the Indians, as we may 
assume even in the present condition of research, reached the 
same concepts. Their pre-eminence will be intelligible when 
we consider that no people on earth took religion so seriously, 
none toiled on the way to salvation as they did. Their reward 
for this was to have got, if not the most scientific, yet the most 
inward and immediate expression of the deepest secret of being. 

How the development which led them to this goal is to 
he conceived in detail, we cannot yet accurately determine; 
it seems to us specially matter of question how the historical 
relation between Brahman and Atman, the two chief con¬ 
cepts on which Indian metaphysics grew, and which already 
in the Upanishad’s, so far as we see, are used throughout as 
synonyms, is to he considered: whether the concept of Atman 
developed itself from that of Brahman through a mere sharpen¬ 
ing of the subjective moment lying therein, or whether we have 
rather to distinguish between two streams, the one, more 
ecclesiastical, which raised Brahman to a principle; the other, 
more philosophical, which did the same for Atman, until both, 
closely connected in their nature, were led into a common 
bed. Putting aside these questions for the present, let us 
briefly, by a few selected examples, indicate the steps along 
which the Indian genius probably raised itself to the conception 
of the world, which we are then to set forth. 

1. We have already pointed out how the Indians, setting 
out from the worship of personified powers of nature, recog¬ 
nised in that raising of the feeling above the consciousness of 
individual existence which occurs in prayer, that is, in the 
Brahman , the central force in all the forces of nature, the 
shaping and supporting principle of all Gods and all worlds; 
the word Brahman in the whole JRigveda never meaning any¬ 
thing else than this lifting and spiritualising power of prayer. 
(With the history of this concept may be compared that of 
the Logos (Aoyos) of the fourth Gospel, which rests on a 
similar abstraction and hypostasis.) From the standpoint of 
this apprehension of the Brahman as a cosmic potency inherent 
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in the subject, the ToMirlya-Bmhnanam (% 8, 9, 6) for example, 
takes up a question put in the IUgveda (X, 81, 4) and answers 


it as follows:— 

“Where was the tree and where the wood, 

“From which the heaven and earth were shaped? 

“Musing in mind seek that, ye wise, 

“Whereon the bearer of them stood 1” (liigv. 10, 8J, 4) 

“The Brahman was the tree, the wood, 

“From which the heavens and earth were shaped, 

•‘Musing in mind, 1 say, ye wise. 

“On Him the bearer of them stood!” 

2. To this is joined the idea that Brahman is the innei- 
most and noblest in all the phenomena of the world; it is, as 
the Kaikaku-Up. (6, 1—3) expresses it, changing and deepening 
the sense of the verse Jiiyv. 4, 40, 5, the sun in the firmament 
(haitsah gucishad), the God (vasu, the good) in the atmosphere, 
the Hotar at the altar, the guest at the threshold of the 
house, it dwells everywhere, is born everywhere,—but he only 
is free from sorrow and sure of liberation, who honours it, the 
unborn, unassailable spirit, in “the city with eleven doors 
(the body), wherein it dwells, with the powers of life round it 

“And in the middle sits a dwarf, 

“Whom all the godlike Powers adore.” 

3. Here “in the lotus of the heart” the Brahman is now 
nothing else than the Aitnuyif that is, the soul, liteially the 
self.” We select an example from Ch&ndoyya* Up. 3, 14: 

“Verily this universe is Brahman; as Tajjalan [in it be¬ 
coming, ceasing, breathing] it is to be adored in silence. 
«Spirit is its material, life its body, light its form; its decree 
“is truth, its self endlessness [literally aether]; all-working is 
“He, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting 27 comprehending the 
“All, silent, ungrieved:—this is my soul ( dtvnan ) in the inmost 
“ heart, smaller than a grain of rice, or of barley, or of mus- 
“tard-seed, or of millet, or a grain of millet’s kernel;—this is 
“rny soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, greater 

27 Otherwise Max Muller and Oldenberg (Buddha 1 , p. 31); cf. how¬ 
ever Brih. 4, 3, 24 and the o&Xo; opa, wlo< 5e voei, U V dio6et 

of Xenophanes. 
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t: than the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than 
“these ■worlds.— -The ail-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all- 
“tasting, embracing-the-All, silent, ungrieved, this is my soul 
“in the inmost heart, this is Brahman, into him I. shall enter 
“on departing hence. — He to whom this happens, he, verily, 
“doubts no more!—Thus spoke Qa^irliiya, Qandilya,” 

4. The last-mentioned entering into the true Self after 
death presupposes the consciousness of a difference between 
the empiric self, that is, the bodily personality, and the highest 
Self ( paramdtnicin ), which is the Soul, that is, God. This 
difference is the subject of a lesson, which Prajapati gives to 
Indr a, CMndoyya-Ui). 8, 7—12, and in which he leads him up 
step by step to ever truer knowledge. To the question: “What 
is the Self?” comes as the first answer: 1) “The Self is the 
body, as it is reflected in the eye, in water, in a mirror.. 
To the objection, that then the Self is also affected by the 
defect and dissolution of the body, follows the second ex¬ 
planation: 2) “The Self is the soul, as it enjoys itself in 
dream.” To the objection that the dreaming soul, if it does 
not suffer, still believes itself to suffer, it is replied: 3) “When 
“he who has sunk to sleep has come altogether, fully, and 
“wholly to rest, so that he beholds no dream,— that is the 
“Selfj the undying, the fearless, the Brahman.” To the ob¬ 
jection that in this condition consciousness ceases, and that 
it is like entering into nothing, Prajapati at last answers: 
4) “Mortal, verily, O Mighty one, is this body, possessed by 
“death; it is the dwelling-place of that undying, bodiless Self. 
“The embodied is possessed by pleasure and pain, for while 
“he is embodied, there can be no escaping of pleasure and 
“ pain. But pleasure and pain, do not touch the bodiless one. 
“Bodiless is the wind;—clouds, lightning, thunder are bodiless. 
“Now as these arise from the atmosphere [in which they are 
“bound, like the soul in the body], enter into the highest light, 
“and thereby appear in their own form, so also this full rest 
“[that is, the Soul, in deep sleep] arises from this body, enters 
“into the highest light and reaches its own form; that is the 
“•highest Spirit.”— 

In similar fashion the Tmttmya-Uj). 2, 1—7 leads from the 
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bodily self, by stripping one covering after another off it, at 
last to the true Self. It distinguishes: 1) the Self consisting 
of food; in this, as in a case, is held 2) the Self of breath, 
in this 3) the Self of manas, in this 4) the Self of know¬ 
ledge, in this finally as innermost 6) the Self of bliss. 
“Verily, this is the Essence (rasa)] he who reaches this 
“essence, is filled with bliss; for who could breathe and who 
“could live, if this bliss were not in space?—For he it is that 
“causes bliss; for when one finds peace and support in this 
“invisible, bodiless, unspeakable, unfathomable one, then, has 
“he entered into peace; but if he in this also [as in the four 
“first] recognises a hollow, an “other,” then he finds unrest; 
“this is the unrest of him who thinks himself wise.” 

5. The Self, in this sense, is, according to Chdndogya-Up. 
6 f 2 ,1 “the existent,” “the One without a second,” and, answer¬ 
ing to this, Brihadaranyaka-Up. 2, 4, 5 refers and limits all 
investigation to the Self: “The Self, verily, o Maitreyi, must 
“he seen, heard, thought on, and investigated; he who sees, 
“hears, thinks on, and investigates the Self, has understood 
“all thi 3 world.” “These worlds, these Gods, these beings, all 
“these are wliat the Self is.” It is the point of union (ekd- 
yanam) for all, as the ocean for the waters, the ear for sound, 
the eye for forms, and so on; all outside it is as dovoid of 
being as the sound that goes out from a musical instrument; 
he who has laid hold on the instrument has therewith also 
laid hold on the sounds that spring from it ( loc . ciL, 2, 4, 6—11). 
It is, according to Chdndogya- Up. 6, 1, 4, that from which all 
the world lias come into being, as a mere transformation of it: 
he who knows this One, therewith knows all, “just as, oh dear 
“one, by a lump of clay, all that is made of clay is known; 
“the transformation is a matter of words, a mere name; in 
“reality it is only clay!” — 

6. In conformity with this, the Igd-Up. 1 , 6 bids us “sink 
the whole world in God,” that is, in the Self: 

“Who, seeking, finds all being in the Self 

“For him all error fades, all sorrow ends;” 

and the Kathaka-Up. (4, 10—11) warns us not to admit a 
multiplicity, anything different (ndnd) from the soul: 
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“For what is here is there, and what is there is here; 

“ From death to death he hastes who here another knows! 

“In spirit shall ye know, here is no manifold; 

“From death to death is he ensnared who difference sees." 

7. It was a simple consequence of these conceptions when 
the Vedanta declared the empirical concept which represents 
to us a manifold existing outside the Self, a world of the 
Object existing independently of the Subject, to be a glamour 
( mdyd ), an innate illusion ( bhrama ) resting on an illegitimate 
transference (adhydsa), in virtue of which we transfer the 
reality, which alone belongs to the subject, to the world of 
the object, and, conversely, the characteristics of the objective 
world, e. g., corporeality, to the subject, the Self, the Soul. 

Concerning this, let us hear Qaukara himself. 

2. Analysis of Qarikara’s Introduction (p. 5-23). 

“Object ( vishaya ) and Subject (vishayin)”, he says at the 
beginning of his work, “having as their province the presen¬ 
tation of the ‘Thou’ [the not I] and the ‘I,’ 28 are of a nature 
“as opposed as darkness and light. If it is certain that the 
“ being of the one is incompatible with the being of the other, 
“it follows so much the more that the qualities of the one 
“also do not exist in the other. Hence it follows that the 
■‘transfer (adhydsa) of the object, which has as its province 
“the idea of the ‘Thou,’ and its qualities, to the pure spiri¬ 
tual subject, which has as its province the idea of the ‘I,’ 
“and conversely, that the transfer of the subject and its 
“qualities to the object, is logically false.—Yet in mankind 
“this procedure resting on false knowledge (initliyd-jndna- 
“ nimitta) of pairing together the true and untrue [that is, 
“subjective and objective] is inborn (naisargika), so that they 

58 Yushmad-asmat-pratyaya-gocara ; B a n e rj e a translates: "indicated by 
the second and first personal pronouns," and so p. 15, 2 asmat-pratyaya - 
vishayatvdt: “because it (the soul) is the object of the first personal pro¬ 
noun," which, however, gives us no clear meaning, for only presentations, 
not pronouns, have objects,—The soul iB therefore subject ( vishayi?i\ 
yet not (empiric) subject of knowledge as which the ahampratyayin 
(that is, the manas, to distinguish from the akatnlcartar) figures, to which 
the bouI again stands opposed as object ( vishaya ); cf. the passages in notes 
29 and 30, and further in the course of the work (Ohap, XXVII, 3). 
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‘•transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other, not 
“separating object and subject, although they are absolutely 
“different ( atijanta-vivikta ) and so saying, for example: ‘This 
“am 1/ ‘That is mine.’” 29 

However this transference be defined, (p. 12, 1—14, 3) in 
any case it comes to this, that qualities of one thing appear 
in another, as when mother-of-pearl is taken for silver, or when 
two moons are seen instead of one (p. 14, 3—5). This erroneous 
transference of the things and relations of the objective world 
to the inner Soul, the Self in the strictest sense of the word, 
is possible because the soul also is, in a certain sense, object, 
namely, object of presentation to the “I,” and, as our author 
here affirms, in no sense something transcendent, lying beyond 
the province of perception (paroJisham ). 30 

29 By this the objective, e. y., the body, is sometimes treated as subject, 
sometimes as a quality of it. As explanation the following passage may 
serve, p. 20 , 8 : “As one is accustomed, when it goes ill or well with his 
“son or wife and the like, to say, ‘it goes ill or well with me,’ and thus 
“ transfers the qualities of outer things to the Self (soul, atman ) [cf. p. 689, 
«3 ff 4 ], in just the same way he transfers the qualities of the body, when 
“he says: ‘1 am fat. I am thin, I am white, 1 stand, 1 go, I leap,’ aud 
“similarly the qualities of tho sense organs when he says: ‘1 am dumb, 
“impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,’ and similarly the qualities of the inner 
“organ [anta'dcaranaw — manas, cf. 2 , 3, 32], desire, wish, doubt, resolutiou 
•• aud the like;—thus also he transfers the subject presenting the ‘I’ 
“ (aham-prati/ayin) to the inner soul, present solely as witness (sdkshin) 
«of the personal tendencies, and conversely the witness of all, the inner 
“soul, to the inner organ and the rest” [that is, to the sense organs, the 
body and the objects of the outer world]. 

P. 14, 5: “Question: but how is it possible to transfer to the inner 
“soul, which is no object, the qualities of objects? For everyone transfers 
“[only] to one object standing before him another object: and of the 
“inner soul tlioo maintainest that it is cut off from the idea of ‘Thou 
•'[not-1] and is no object [I read with Govinda: avishayatvam\? —Answer: 
“Not in every sense is it non-object; for it is the object of perception 
“of the ‘I’” [asmat-pratyaya-vishaya; taken strictly and according to 
p. 78, 6, cf. 73 , 5 . 672 , 1 , not the sdkshin , but only the kartar, that is, 
the individual soul already endowed with objective qualities, is ahatn- 
pratyayavishaya ], “and the [whole] assumption of an inner soul rests 
on this, that it is not transcendent (aparoksha). It is also not necessary 
“that tho object, to which we transfer another object, should stand before 
“us; as, for instance, when] simple people transfer to space (aknra), 
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“This transference, thus made, the wise term ignoban’ce 
“ ( avidya ), and, in contradistinction to it, they call the accurate 
“determination of the own nature of things” ( vastu-svardpam , 
of the being-in-itself of things, as we should say) “ knowledge 
“(vidyd). If this be so, it follows that that to which a [similar, 
“false] transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest degree 
•affected by any want or excess caused thereby” (p. 16, 

1—4). 

The object of knowledge, the Soul, thus remains, as 
made clear in these words, entirely unaltered, no matter 
whether we rightly understand it, or not. From' this we 
must conclude that the ground of the erroneous empirical 
concept is to be sought for solely in tbe knowing subject; 
in this subject the avidya, as repeatedly (p. 10, 1. 21, 7, 

807,12) asserted, is innate ( naisargika ); its cause is a wrong 
perception (it is mithyd-jild n a-n imitta , p. 9, 3); its being is a 
wrong conception ( mithyd-pratyaya-rupa , p. 21, 7); — all these 
expressions point to the fact that the final reason of the false 
empirical concept is to be sought — where, however, the 
Vedanta did not seek it — in the nature of our cognitive faculty. 

An analysis of this, as Kant undertook it, would in tact give 
the true scientific foundation of the Vedanta system; and it 
is to be hoped that the Indians, whoso orthodox dogmatics, 
holding good still at the present day, we here set forth, will 
accept the teachings of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” when 
it is brought to their knowledge, with grateful respect. 31 

“ which is not an object of perception, the dark colour of the ground, 

“and the like, In just the same way is it possible to transfer to the 
“inner soul what is not soul.** 

Also Kant’s axiom that the transcendental ideality of the world does 
not exclude its empiric reality, finds its full analogy in the concepts 
of Qailkara: cf. p. 448, 6: “All empiric action is true, so long as the 
“knowledge of the soul is not reached, just as the actions in dream, 

“before awaking occurs. As long in fact as the knowledge of unity with 
“ the true Self is not reached, one lias not a consciousness of the unreality 
“of the procedure connected with standards and objects of know- 
pledge and fruits of works, but every creature, under the designation of 
“fl* aril ♦mine,’ takes mere transformations for the Self and for charac¬ 
teristics of the Self, and on tiie other hand leaves out of consideration 
“their original Brahman- Selfhood ; therefore before the consciousness 
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On the soil of this natural Ignorance stands according to 
Qaiikara, all human knowledge, with the exception of the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta; thus, not only the empirical 
thought, that is, thought by means of the sense-organs, of 
common life, but also the whole ritual canon of the Veda, with 
its things commanded and forbidden under promise of reward 
and punishment in another world (p. 16, 4—17, 1). 

The immediate ground on which both worldly and Vedic 
actions must be referred to the sphere of Ignorance, lies in 
this, that both are not free from the delusion ( abhimdna) of 
seeing the “I” in the body; for neither knowledge nor action 
is possible unless one considers as belonging to the Self, 32 
the sense-organs and the body hearing them, and the ritual 
part of the Veda also cannot but transfer many circumstances 
of the outer world erroneously to the Soul. 33 

A further ground for the inadequacy of all empirical 
knowledge is, that it is only distinguished from that of ani¬ 
mals in degree through higher evolution ( vyutjpatti ), but is in 
kind similar to it, so far as, like it, it is wholly subservient 


“of identity with Brahman awakes, all worldly and Y r edic actions are 
“justified. ” 

35 P. 17, 2: “But how is it possible that the means of knowledge, 
“ perception and the rest, and the [ritual] books of doctrine are limited to 
“the province of Ignorance?—Answer: Because without the delusion that 
“‘I’ and ‘mine’ consist in the body, sense-organs, and the like, no 
“knower can exist, and consequently a use of the means of knowledge 
“is not possible. For without calling in the aid of the sense-organs, 
“there can be no perception, but the action of the sense-organs is not 
“possible without a resting place [the body], and no action at all is 
“possible without transferring the being of the Self (the Soul, lItman) 
“ to the body, and without all this taking place no knowledge is possible 
“for the 3 oul, which is independent [reading asangasija] [of embodied 
“existence]. But without action of knowing, no knowing is possible. 
“Consequently, the means of knowledge, perception and the rest, as 
“ as well as the books of doctrine (in question] belong to the province 
“of Ignorance.” 

31 P. 20, 5: “For when it is said, for oxample: ‘Let the Brahman 
“offer’, the like ordinances rest on the fact of transferring the castes, 
“ Ayrama’s, ages of life and similar differences to the soul; this tranB- 
“ ference is, as we have said, the assumption that something is where it 
“is not.”- 
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to egoism, which impels us to seek for what is desired and 
to avoid what is not desired; and it makes no difference here 
whether these egoistic aims, as in the case of worldly actions, 
reach their realisation already in this life, or, as in the case 
of the works ordained by the Vedas, only in a future existence, 
thus presupposing a knowledge of it. Quite otherwise the 
Vedanta, which, on the contrary, leaves the whole sphere of 
desire behind, turns its back on all differences of position in 
outer life (even if, as we shall see, not quite consistently), 
and raises itself to the knowledge that the Soul is in reality 
not the least involved in the circle of transmigration ( savisara ). 84 


34 The interesting passage which gives us an insight into the Indian 
idea ot the difference between man and animals, reads in its entirety as 
follows, (p. 18, -Iff.):—“For this reason also” [worldly and Vedic know¬ 
ledge belongs to the province of Ignorance], “because [thereby] no 
“difference is made between man and animals. For just as the animals, 
“ when, for instance, a sound strikes their ears, in case the perception of 
“the sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in case it is 
“ agreeable, move towards it,—as, when they see a man with an upraised 
“stick before them, thinking: ‘He will strike me,’ they try to escape, and 
“ when they see one with a handful of fresh gra^s, approach him [one 
sees that when the Indian speaks of an animal, he thinks of a cow, 
somewhat as we think of a dog]: so men also whose knowledge is more 
“developed (vyutpanna-cittah), when they perceive strong men of terrible 
“aspect, with drawn swords iu their hands, turn away from them, and 
‘‘turn towards the contrary.—Thus with reference to the means and 
“objects of knowledge, the process in men and animals is alike. Of 
“course in the case of animals perception, and the like, goes on without 
“previous (!) judgment [viveka)^ but as can be seen by the resemblance, 
“even in the case of [spiritually] developed ( v yu tp a t ti m a turn) men, per¬ 
ception and the like for the time [of false knowledge] is the same; and if 
“according to the spiritual canon the performance of works is permitted 
“only to one who has gained insight ( Imddhi ), and not to one who has not 
“recognised the connection of the soul with the other world, yet for this 
"permission it is not imperative that one [should have recognised] the truth 
“ concerning the soul freed from the Samsdra, to be taught by the Vedanta, 

“ which leaves behind hunger and the other [desires], and turns away 
“ Irom the difference between Brahmans, warriors and the rest. For this 
“ truth is not implied in the injunction [of the work of sacrifice], but is 
“rather in contradiction to it. And while the canon of ordinances is 
“ valid [only] for this degree of knowledge of the soul, it does not rise 
“above the province of Ignoranoe.” 
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For all those laws of empirical knowledge and action are 
valid for us only so long as we are influenced by the Ignorance, 
restin'- on a false transference, which nature imposes on us, 
of which it is said in conclusion (p. 21, 7): “Thus it stands 
« with this beginningless, endless, innate transference. Which 
«in its essence is a false assumption, producing all the con- 
« ditions of doing and enjoying [or suffering] and forming the 
“ [natural] standpoint of all men. To remove this, the root 
“of the evil, and to teach the knowledge oi the unity of the 
“soul,—this is the aim of all the texts of the Vedanta. 

This aim the Vedanta reaches by separating from the soul 
(the Self, atman) everything that is not soul, not Self, and is 
only transferred thereto falsely, thus, in a word, all 
or individualising determinations, clothed (npahitcm lbo, 9. 
(390, 5. 7 39, 7) in which the Brahman appears as individual soul. 
Such Upadhi’s are: 1) all things and relations of the outer 
world (cf. note 29), 2) the body, consisting of the gross ele¬ 
ments, 3) the Indriya’ s, that is the five sense-organs and five 
organs of action of the body, represented as separate existences, 
4) Manas, also called the inner organ {antahharanmi), the 
central organ for the sense-organs as well as for the organs 
of action, in the first place closely approaching what we call 
understanding, and in the latter almost synonymous with, 
what we call conscious will, the unified principle oi 
conscious life, as 5) the Mulchya prana with its five offshoots, 
is the unified principle of unconscious life, subserving nutrition. 
—All this, of which more in our psychological part, meta¬ 
physics cuts away, in order to retain the soul, that is, the 
real Self or “I,” which is present as spectator ( sdkshin ) o‘ 
all individual actions, but itself only apparently individualised 
by the Upadhi’s, is on the contrary in reality iudentical with 
the highest godhead, and, like this, is pure spiritual nature, 
pure consciousness ( caitanyam). 

35 Cf for the doctrine of theAvidya also the following 
n 98 8 112, 3. 182, 12. 185, 12. 199, 5. 205, 10. 343, 4. 860, 2. 433, 13. 
453, 2. 455, 4. 473, 17. 483, 6. 507, 1. 660, 10. 680, K-183, 3. 689, 1. 
690, 3. 692, 14. 787, 13. 804, I. 607, 11. 837 , 2. 860, 1». 1056, 1. 1134, 10. 

1133, 12. 1133, 15. 
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And here we touch the fundamental want of the Vedanta 
system, which, among other things, causes the absence of its 
proper morality, however near this, in its purest form, lay to 
its principle. 36 Rightly the Vedanta recognises, as the sole 
soui'ce by which we may roach true knowledge, true 
apprehension of being-in-itself, our own “I,” but it wrongly halts 
at the form in which it directly appeals to our consciousness, 
as a Icnower, even after it has cut away the whole intellectual 
apparatus, and ascribed it to the “not I,” the world of 
phenomena, just as it has also, -very rightly, indicated as the 
dwelling of the highest soul, not, as Descartes did, the head 
(about which Bj-ih. 2, 2 treats), but the heart. 

Meanwhile, as we shall see. the spiritual ( caitcmyam ) is, in 
our system, a potency which lies at the root of all motion 
and change in nature, which is therefore also ascribed, for 
example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction to outer influences, a potency which, in its 
highest development, reveals itself as human intellect, as 
spirit. 

36 The command “ tov "ATjOtov coo tbs csaurAv” [“ Love thy 

neighbour as thyself’*, 1 is an immediate consequence of the fundamental 
concept of the Vedanta, ns the following verses of the Bhugnvadgltd 
(13, 27-28) may show:— 

il This highest Godhead hath his seat in every being, 

“And liveth though they die; who seeth him, is seeing, 

“And lie who everywhere this highest God hath found, 

“Will not wound self through self. . . 







III. Who is called to the Study of the Vedanta? 

3. The indispensable Condition. 

The question, who is to be admitted to the saving teaching 
of the Vedanta, and who is to be excluded from it, is discussed 
in an episode of the first Adhyaya of the Brahmasutva s ■with 
great fulness (p. 280—323), and the result is, that there are 
called to knowledge, all those who are reborn (dvija) through 
the Sacrament of the Upanayanam (the initiation by a teacher 
with the solemn investiture with the sacred thread), therefore 
if they fulfil this condition, all Brahmana’s, Kshatriyas and 
Vaigyas, and further also the gods and (departed) His his; that, 
on the contrary, the Qhdra’s (belonging to the fourth, non- 
Aryan, caste) are excluded from it. 

Both the exclusion of the Qhdra’s and the inclusion of 
the gods, give rise to long and interesting discussions. 

2. Exclusion of the QQdra’s. 

At first sight it may appear strange considering the principle 
of the Vedhnta, that the Qudra’s are shut out from the path 
of salvation. Of course birth in a particular caste is not a 
matter of chance, but the necessary consequence of conduct 
and works in a former existence; but, as tbe Vedanta makes 
no difference between the three higher castes, it should have 
been a logical consequence of its views (first however drawn 
by Buddhism), to admit the Qfidra too; for he also has a 
soul, he also is Brahman, and there is no conceivable reason 
why he also should not become conscious of this, and thus 
partake of the saving knowledge, especially as it is recog¬ 
nised that he is in need of it (p. 315, 11. 317, 3), and further 
the objector’s argument of the Qftdra’s qualification for know- 
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ledge (p. 315, 11) is not contested from a worldly point of 
view (p. 317, 4), as also bis right, admitted by the Smyiti, to 
participate in the hearing of the Itihdsd 1 s and JPur&na’s (the 
epic and mythological poems) is not denied (p. 322, 14). 

But the same accommodation to national prejudices which 
determines the philosophers of the Vedfcnta to derive all their 
knowledge, even by the most tortuous procedure from the 
Yeda, makes it also impossible for them to admit the Qhdra; 
for a condition precedent to the study of the Vedanta, is the 
study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents (p. 316, 
9), for this again, the Upanayanam (initiation by a teacher), 
to which the Qftdra. cannot attain (p. 317, 2, 320, 6), as the 
law (smriti) further forbids the reading aloud of the Veda, 
even in the presence of a Qtidra (p. 322, 2. 6). 

AVith this is connected the discussion of certain cases 
occurring in the Veda itself, where a doctrine is apparently 
imparted to a Qudra, or man of doubtful caste. 

The first is that of the Samvarga-vidyd, a theory (remind¬ 
ing one of Anaximenes) of Vayu (wind) and Prana (breath) 
as “ samvargdh ” (absorbers), on the one hand, of the elements, 
on the other, of the life-organs, which Chand. 4, 1 — 3 .Raikva 
imparts to Jana$ruti, even after he has previously called 
him a Qudra. 37 

37 The wording of this legend, which shows in very drastic fashion 
that the knower of Brahman, bo he ever so wretched, stands higher than 
the richest and best who does not know it, is as follows (Ohand, 4, 1-2): 
“J anagrul i, the grandson [of Janacruta] was a dispenser, giving 
“much, cooking much, lie had houses of rest built on all sides, that 
“men from all parts might eat with him. Once geese [or flamingoes] 
“flew pa6t in the night. Then spoke one goose to the other: Ha there! 
“dim-eyed, dim-eyed [seest thou not] the splendour of JfwuQruti the 
“grandson is extended 'ike the heaven; approach it not, burn not thyself.’ — 
“To her the other said: ‘Who is he of whom thou speakest, as though 
“he were Raikva with the car!’ — ‘What is this —of Raikva with the 
“car?’—‘As fat dice] to him who has won with the krita [the highest] 
“throw [or perhaps vijitaya from vij. cf. Rigv. I, 92, 10 vijah] the lower 
“throws are also counted with it, so to him [Raikva] comes home all 
“the good tho creatures do; and he who knows what he knows, for him 
“also is this true.’ — This Janar^ruti the grandson over-heard. As soon 
“as he rose, he spoke to his steward [who praised him iff the way the 
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On the other side, Qafikara reminds us firstly that a single 
case does not make a rule (p. 317, 9), and that what was 
right in the case of the Saipvarga-vidya need not therefore 
he transferred to all other things (p. 318, 1); but after this 
both Sfitram and scholiou (315, 6. 318, 10) affirm that 
“Qudra” in the foregoing ease is not to be taken in its tra- 

“ Vaitdlika'e were afterwards wont to do]: ‘Thou speakest [of me] as if 
“I were. Raikva with the car,’—‘What is this—of Raikva with the car?’ 
“—‘As to him who has won with the krita throw, the lower throws are 
“also counted, so to him comes home all the good the creatures do; and 
“he who kuows what he knows, for him also is this true.'—Then went 
“the steward forth to seek him. He came back and said ‘I have not 
“found him.’—He [Janaeruti] spoke to him: ‘Go seek him where a 
“ Brahynana [in the full sense, as Bj-ih. 3, 5, 1. 3, 8, 10] is to be sought 
“ [in solitude, in the forest, on a sandbank, in the river, in a remote 
“ place,—as the scholiast explains],’—There sat one under his car, scratch¬ 
ing his sores. To him he made obeisance saying: ‘Art thou, venerable 
“oue, Raikva with the car?’—‘I am verily he,’ he answered.—The steward 
“returned and said: ‘1 have found him.’—Then took Jana^tuti the grand- 
“ son six hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a waggon with mules, 
“and went to him and said: ‘Raikva! here are six hundred cows, here is a 
“golden necklace, here is a waggon with mules, teach ine, venerable one, the 
“Godhead whom thou worshippest.’—To him answered the other: ‘Ha, ha! 
“ for a trinket and a yoke, thou (,'udra! keep them for thyself, with thy 
“ cows. ’—Then took J anagruti the grandson again a thousand cows, a golden 
“ necklace, a waggon with mules and his daughter; he took them, and went to 
“ him and said: ‘ Raikva ! here are a thousand cows, here is a golden necklace, 
“ here is a waggon with mules, here is a wife, here also is the village in which 
“thou sittest;—teach me, venerable one!*—Then raised he her face [sunk 
“in shame] and said: ‘He has brought these [cows]; through this face 
“alone, Qudra, thou wouldst have made me speak.’—Those are the 
“[villages] called Itaikvaparua, in the country of the M.ahiivmha’s, where 
“he dwelt [at his invitation] and he spoke to him.” 

Then follows, in the mouth of Raikva, the Sanivargavidya, which has, 
however, not the slightest connection with the foregoing narrative, so 
that one could substitute for it, quite as suitably, almost any other 
extract from the Upanisliad’s. Also the systematising at the beginning, 
the legend of Kiipeya and Ahhipratarin in the middle, with its Trishtubh 
verses, and the promise “y(C evam veda ” at the conclusion, go to show 
that here, as so often in the Upanishad’s, we have to do with two quite 
independent passages, originally placed side by side only perhaps because 
the krita throw occurs in both, carelessly united by a later editor, and iu 
later times (e. g. by Gankava, p. 1006, 7) expressly maintained to be 
connected with each other. 
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ditional sense (rudhCirthct ), but in its etymological sense 
0 avayavartha ); namely because Jana<;ruti from sorrow (gu-cu) 
at the humiliating speech of the goose, had run (du-drd-vu) 
to Baikva, this llishi, who, through supernatural knowledge, 
became aware of what happened,, and wished to moke this 
evident, called him “gtt-dra” (!). A subsequent (p. 319—320) 
direct proof that Jana^ruti was a Kshatriya, must be termed 
utterly inadequate, so far as it seeks by all kinds ot quibbles 
to make it probable that the Abhipratarin mentioned in the 
Samvargavidya (Chand. 4, 3, 5) was a Kshatriya,—and there¬ 
fore also Janagruti, because he is mentioned in the same 
Vidy& (!). It is more arguable, as (jankara insists in this 
connection, that Jfuuuputi must have been a Kshatriya because 
he had a steward ( kshattar) (p. 320, 2);—however this may 
be, the whole zealously prosecuted investigation only proves 
for us that, for the time of QaFikara and also for that of 
Badarayana, it w r as by no means held to be self-evident that 
a man of princely wealth and pomp like Jana^ruti, could 
not have been a Qudra, which is interesting from the point 
of view of the history of culture. 

A further case is that of the boy Satyakama, to whom 
his mother Jab ala declares she cannot tell him from what 
family (gotram) he comes, because in her youth she had had 
to do with too many; with childlike naivete, featyakAma (whose 
name, as M. Muller fittingly observes, means dHXaXYjOrji;) repeats 
this to the teacher who asks him concerning his family; the 
teacher finds that only a Brabman can be so sincere, and 
imparts the knowledge to him as such. 

39 Chandogya- Upanishud 4, 4: “Satyakama, the eon oi Jabala, said 
to his mother: ‘Venerable- one X would enter as a Brahman student; 
“tell me of what family I am.’—She said to him: 'This 1 know not, my 
“boy, of what family thou art: in my youth 1 went about much as a 
“inaid; there I got thee; I myself know not oi what family thou art; 
“my name is Jabala, and thy name is Satyakama; so call thyself [instead 
“of after the father] Satyakama. son of Jabala.’— Then went he to Huri- 
“drutnata the Gautama, and said: ‘I would enter with thee, venerable 
• one. as Brahmacarin, deign to accept me, venerable one!’ He said to 
‘•him: ‘Of what family art thou, dear one?’—He said: ‘I know not, oh 
“master, of what family I am. I asked my mother, and she auBwerea 
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In this story Badarayana (p. 321, 5) and Qankara (p. 321, 6) 
find a confirmation of the rule excluding the Qfidra, because 
Satyakama is admitted only “after it is decided that he can¬ 
not be Q ft dr a because he spoke the truth” (! — soAya-vaca- 
nena (Jkdratva-abhdve nirddhdrite ,)—but >ve might rather con¬ 
clude from it that in ancient times liberality was greater, and 
that there was a disposition to let the question of Brahman- 
hood by birth alone, where a Brahmanhood of heart and mind 
existed. 39 

However this may be, for our authors, the Qftdra, so long 
as he has not been raised on the path of transmigration to a 
higher caste, 10 remains entirely excluded from all share in the 
teaching of salvation. On the other hand the boundary of 
admission, which is so ungenerously narrowed below, is very 
generously widened above, so that not only all men of the 
three Aryan castes, but also the Gods, and the departed 
Rishis, are called to the study of the saving Bralimavidyft. 

“me: 'in my youth I went about much as a maid; there I got thee; I 
“myself know not of what family thou art; my name is Jab ala, and thy 
“name is Satyakama;* so am I called Satyakama, the son of Jabala, oh 
“master. 1 —He said to him: ‘only a Brahman can speak so frankly; bring 
“the fuel, dear one [that is necessary to the ceremony], I will take thee 
“ because thou hast not departed from the truth.’ ” 

In the continuation (Chdnd. 4, 5-9) Satyakama while he is keeping 
cows, is first taught concerning the four four-fold feet of Brahman 
(4 cardinal points, 4 parts of the world, 4 sources of light, 4. organs of 
life), in order, by the bull, the fire, the goose and the diver, until he 
also receives the teacher’s doctrine which "brings furthest.” In the 
following section (Chand. 4, 10-15) Satyakama is in his turn teacher of 
Upakosala, in whose case the supernatural teachings (like the miracles of 
Elija in the case of Elisha) are repeated. 

so Cf. for this especially the Upanishad translated in Anquetil Duper- 
ron II, 372-377 under the name of “ Tschhakli" (according to Stenzler’s 
view ~ Chdyaleya ) and Weber’s analysis of it, Ind. Stud. l'X, 42-46. 

<0 Chdnd. 5,10, 7; Apustamba-dharmasiltra 2, 5,11,10; Mann 10, 65.— 
In our work this one hope for the Qudra so severily dismissed is, peculiarly 
enough, nowhere directly proclaimed; implicitly it is contained in the 
much used passage, Chand. 5, 10, 7, as also in the Smriti passage, Bhag. 
6. 6, 45, quoted p. 1045, 7. 
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III. Who is called to the study of the Vedanta’ 

3. Admission of the Gods; their role in the Vedanta 

system. 

One would err if one held the being of the Gods (dftvtt t 
devatd) to be incompatible with the strict monistic teaching 
of our system of the Brahman as the Lord (tQvaru) thp omni¬ 
present (sarvayata), the one without a second (elcatn eva 
advitiyam). On the contrary, they are as real as the rest of the 
world: the phenomenal existence which the latter has, they 
also have, and the Gods of the Indian popular creed (whose 
retention was besides already necessitated by the recognition 
of the Karma-Mnda and the Karma-mhnahsd cf. above n. [18ff.]), 
are as little denied by the V edanta as the Gods ot Lrreece 
were by Plato or Epicurus, even if, as in the latter case, they 
play no particular role, and the ideas of them which are 
occasionally found cannot very well be made to agree. 

In general the Gods, at whoss head as a rule, /nrft’d is 
mentioned, 41 are, for our authors, still what they were in the 
Eigveda, personifications of natural forces and natural pheno¬ 
mena ; and an attempt to resolve them into the coiiespontling 
natural elements ^ is rejected in the following way (p. 309, 11): 


*1 Indra-ddayah p. 281, b. 9. 282, 5. 7. 287, 4, etc.-¥rom quite 

different ideas came the sporadically occurring Sir anyagarbha-adaya 
tgvardh, who at tho disappearance of the world do not disappear like the 
other Gods and beings, but, as it seems, only pass the time in sleep, aud 
at the new creation of the world, help that gvara\ p.300,3.4. 9. 301, 1. 
303, 9; cf. Hiranyagarbba as prathamaja p.339, 3, as adhyaksha in the 
lower world of Brahma p. 1121, 13; mah&n (Kath. 3, 11) as Ha ranya- 
garbht buddhih p. 343,3; sarva-Jcarana-dtmani Hiranyayarbhe brahma- 
loka-nivasini p.247,6; samashti-vyashti-rtipena Hairayyuyarbhena pranat- 
manfr 724, 8; and the {raja-)VaivaA}vata~«daya' tgvardh p.397,8. 

4* (P. 307, 4). “To the disk of light dwelling in the heaven, which 
“lightens the world, mightily wandering by day aud night [and the other 
“corresponding natural phenomena] apply the words which speak of Gods 
“ns Aditya [the sun-god] and the like, S3 tho ordinary use of the word, 
“as also the consistent sense of the passages showa, and it is not fitting 
"to ascribe to the light-disk individuality (t ngrdha) with a heart etc., 
“spirituality and needs and the like, as it is clear that, like the earth etc., 
“they are without spirit (cetivnd). This holds good also lor Agni [hire 
“and God of fire] and the others.” 
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“The names of the Gods, like Aditya and so forth, even if 
“they refer to light etc., compel ns, according to the scriptures, 
“to assume spiritual beings corresponding [to the elements] 
“gifted with aigvaryam (ruling power); for they are thus 
“used in the Mantra’s and Brahvnana’s; and the Gods have, in 
“virtue of their aigvaryam, the power of remaining as the 
“Self ( dtman) of light etc., or, according to their pleasure, of 
“taking this or that individuality (vigraha)\ for the scriptures 
“say, in explaining the Subrahmanyd formula [Shadviri^a-br. 
“1, 1]: l O ram of Medhdtithi—that is as ram he [Indra, as 
“Qankara adds] once stole Medhdtithi, the scion of Kdnvaf and 
as the Smriti relates [Maliabh. 1,4397), Aditya, as a man 
“visited Kunti; also the earth etc. have, according to the 
“scriptures, spiritual overseers, for it is said [Qatap. Br. 6, 1, 
“3, 2. 4] ‘the earth said'—‘the waters said'; and, even if the 
“natural elements, as the light in the sun, and so on, are 
“without spirit, still they have, to judge by the part they play 
“in the Mantra’s and Brahmana’s, God-like beings as their 
“ spiritual overseers.” 

As such “overseers” aud “disposers,” the Gods act especially 
in the life-organs (p. 186, 6: devatd-atmii indriyasya adJu- 
shtkdtd , p. 728, 9: karandndm niyantiishu devatdsu ), in which 
they entered according to Ait. 1, 2, 4, Ayni as speech, Vdyu 
as breath, Aditya as eye, and so on (p.423, 14); for, though 
the organs in themselves are capable ( gakta ) of doing their 
own work, yet they do it only like a cart, which must he drawn 
by an ox (p. 727, 1); however, the Gods do not therefore take 
part in the enjoyment [and suffering] which in the body is the 
lot only of the individual soul (p. 727, 13;—the Gods are only 
hhoga - upakarana -hhdta, the soul alone is hholdar , enjoyer, 
p. 379. 4), for the soul alone is stained by good and bad, 
affected by pleasure and pain (p. 728, 3), while the Gods are 
free from all evil (p. 728, 6); as also at death they do not 
wander forth with the life organs and the soul, but withdraw 
their assisting power (p. 745. 8), partly in order to hold inter¬ 
course on the moon with the (temporarily) blessed (p. 750, 5), 
partly, to show the way through the different heavenly regions, 
to the soul catering into the Brahman (p. 1117, 11). 
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As for the rest, the Gods dwell in the highest region of 
sovereignity ( parasmin aigvarye pade p. 728, 4), but all their 
aigvaryam is dependent on the Parameevara (p. 217, 7), the 
“highest lord,” that is the Brahman: this is the Atman (the 
(Self), as in everything else, so also in the Gods (Atmd devdndm 
Chand. 4, 3, 7); it is the Antary dmin (inner ruler), which, 
according to Brih. 3, 7, inwardly rules all beings, all organs, 
and so also all Gods without their being conscious of it them¬ 
selves, being for that reason, in this sense, different from their 
empirical self ( devatdtman , p. 196, 6). The fgvara (Lord), as 
the Brahman is called by preference in these exoteric dis¬ 
cussions, is further the power that creates Gods, men and 
beasts, being guided in doing so strictly by the merit and 
demerit of the soul in a previous existence (p. 492, 12), and 
in accordance with this, has destined animals to unending 
suffering, men to a middle state, and the Gods to “unending 
enjoyment” (p. 491, 6). But this “unending enjoyment,” like 
everything except the Brahman, comes at last to an end; the 
immortality of the Gods is a relative one (dpekshikam p. 326, 4. 
241, 14) and means only longevity (p. 193, 12); they are also 
entangled in the Samsdra (the circle of transmigration), are mere 
products (viMra p. 196, 13. 280, 3) doomed to transitoriness 
and want; for, as the scripture (Brih. 3, 4, 2) says: “what¬ 
ever is different from Him is subject to sorrow” 
(p. 241, 15), and for this reason the Gods also are called 
to the saving knowledge, as we shall now consider more 
closely. 

First it is to be noted that the Gods are nowhere in the 
scriptures excluded from the Brahmavidya (p. 281,1). They have, 
it is true, no part in the Upanayanam (initiation by a teacher), 
hut they do not require this; for the aim of this ceremony is 
merely admission to the study of the Veda, which is of itself 
revealed (svayam-prcitibhdta) to the gods (p. 281, 3). Moreover, 
there are even instances of gods and Bishis becoming Brahman 
pupils, like Indra of Prajapati (Chand. 8, 7 —12) and Bhpigu 
of Varupa (Taitt. 3, 1). In the hearts of the Gods too (ac¬ 
cording to Kath. 4, 12) dwells the Purusha (Brahman) “a 

thumb’s breadth in height,” for the purpose of knowledge,— 

5* 
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naturally in the case of the gods, we are to understand the 
breadth of a God’s thumb (p. 282, 1). 

Moreover, the Gods are capable ofliberation, because, ac¬ 
cording to the witness of the Mantra’s, Brahmana’s, Itihasa’s, 
Purapa’s and popular belief, they possess individuality (vigraha- 
vattvam) (p. 280,9), and need liberation, because their power 
( vibhtdi ) belongs to the sphere of the changeable and is there¬ 
fore transitory (p. 280, 7). 

Now against these two assumptions very serious difficulties 
are raised. 

First objection: The asserted individuality of the gods, 
says the opponent, is neither real nor possible. It is not 
real, because, although the gods are present when sacrifices 
are offered to them, they are not perceived (p. 282, 7), and it is 
not possible, because individuality cannot be in several places 
at the same time; but the gods cau so, since India for instance 
is often recipient of offerings in several places at the same 
time (p. 282, 8). 

To this it is to be rejoined: The gods are not seen at 
sacrifices, because they have the power to make themselves 
invisible (p. 284, 5), and they can be in several places at the 
same time, because they are able to divide their being ( dtman) 
into different forms (p. 284, 4); for if even the Yog in, accord¬ 
ing to the Srnriti (Mahabhfiratam 12, 11062), cau multiply his 
body a thousand-fold, in order to enjoy the things of sense 
in one form, and to undergo frightful penances in another 
(p. 283, 9), how much more to the gods, who, according to one 
Vedic passage (Bpih. 3, 9, 1), are first counted as 303 and 
3003, that is 3306. and then as only 33, with the explanation 
that the greater number indicates only their powers ( mahi - 
winds), as the 33 are again reduced to one only, since the 
being of them all is .Prana, the Life (that is, here, the Brahman) 
(p. 283). 

Second objection: If the gods are, like ourselves, indivi¬ 
duals, they must also, like ourselves, be born and die 43 ; now 


41 P. 285, 7; a quite correct deduction, which is also not contested 
by Qaiikara, but is in another place expressly Btated by him (p. 698, 11: 
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the Veda is eternal (in the spirit of the Creator, who “breathed 
it out” as the Vedanta affirms, p. 48, 6 after Brill. 2, 4, 10), 
and the Veda speaks of the gods. How is this possible if the 
gods are not also eternal (p. 285, 8)? 

This objection forces the composer of the commentary, and, 
perhaps, even the composer of the Sfttra’s (cf. 1, 3, 30), to a 
very remarkable theory, which comes very close to Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas; and, as we have no ground at all lor 
supposing that either side has borrowed from the other, this 
bears witness to the fact, that there is something in the nature 
of things, which tends towards Plato’s teaching, to lead to 
which the teaching of the Indian can be of use. 

It is true, he says, the individual Gods are transitory, and 
the word of the Veda, which speaks of them, is eternal; but 
the words of the Veda, for instance the word “cow” occurring 
in the Veda, does not refer to individuals (to any separate 
cow), but to “the object of the words: cow etc.” (gabda-artha 
p. 286, 6), that is, to the species; and in just the same way 
the word “Indra” means, not an individual, but a certain 
position ( sthcina-vigeslia ), something like the word “General;” 
whoever occupies the position, bears the name (p. 287, 5). 

Therefore we must make a distinguish between the in¬ 
dividuals ( vycikti , p. 286, 7, and also p. 464, 5, literally: 
“manifestation”), which are transitory, and the species ( akriti , 
that is “form,” “shape,” “et8o;,”) which are eternal; p. 286, 7: 
“For though the individuals, as cows etc. originate, their 
“species do not thereby originate; for in substances, qualities 
“and activities originate the individual appearances (< vyakti ), 
"not the forms of the species (akriti), and only with the species, 
not with the individuals are the words [of the Veda] connected, 
“lor with the latter, on account of the eternity [of the Veda], 


yadd hi lake iyatta-paricchinnam vastu yhata-ddi, tad antavad drishtam) 
with a profound feeling that what is limited in Bpace must be bo in 
time also; of which the sole exception, perhaps is matter (that is) if 
its quantity in space is limited, (which we do not know), which, however, 
as such, is an abstraction without individual existence.—Among- the 
Greeks this thought was expressed by Melissos, ap. Siraplic. in Ari&tot. 
Phys. fol. 23b: oi y«p del eivai avtm&v, 6,ti jit} zav ion. 
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“no connection can be admitted. Therefore, though the indivi¬ 
duals originate, the species, in words like cow etc., are eternal; 
“therefore there is no contradiction; in just the same way there 
“is no contradiction in the case of names [of the gods] like 
“Vasu and the like, because the species of the gods are eternal, 
“even when an origin is admitted for the individuals.” 

These eternal species of things, as they are stored up in 
the Veda as the everlasting repository of all wisdom and 
knowledge, are, however, for our author not mere forms ( akriti, 
el5o<;), hut the conception of them, exactly as in Plato (Soph, 
p. 247D. ff.) approaches that of the efficient powers (gakti, 
Suva [jus), from which the universe, after its disappearance, 
originates again and again; p. 303, 1: “This world m truth 
“disappears, but in such fashion that the powers remain, and 
“these powers are the root from which it comes forth anew; 
“for otherwise we should have an effect without a cause. Wow 
“it cannot be assumed that the powers [from which the world 
“comes forth anew] ore different in kind [from those from which 
“it formerly came forth]. Therefore it must be granted that, 
“in spite of the constantly repeated interruption [of the course 
“of the world], a necessary determination (niyutatvam) exists 
“in the beginningless Samsara for the [newly] developing series 
“of worlds, as the earth etc., for the series of groups of living 
“beings, gods, animals and men, and for the different con¬ 
ditions of castes, A<jrama’s, duties and rewards, like the 
“necessary determination in the correlation of the [five] sense- 
“organs with the [five] elements: for in the case of these 
“also, we cannot admit as possible a difference for each new 
“creation, so that there might be a sixth sense-organ and 
“element. 44 While therefore the process of the world in all 
“world-periods (/calpa) is similar and makes it possible [in a 


44 p.303, 7: shashtha - indriya-vishaya\ in the same -way, as an 
example of impossibility p. 415, 1: shashthasya iva indriya-arthasya.— Of 
other scholastic examples, to indicate impossibility, there occur in our 
work: bandhyd-putra (the son of the barren) p. 570, 12 and gaga-vishanam 
(hare’s horn) p. 564, 1. 4. 8. 5G5, 7. Cf. 332, 8: sa pragtm api diram 
prasthapitah praticim api digam prutishtheta (for “for him ail things are 
possible”); the same image as Xenopb. ifetnorab. 4, 2, 21. 
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“new creation] to be guided according to the process in the 
“former world-period, therefore at every creation the differences 
“of the same names and forms are present in the mind of the 
“creators {igvarah cf. n. 41), and in consequence of the likenesB 
“of names and forms it happens that, even if a return of the 
“world by means of a collective evolution and a collective 
“disappearance is maintained, yet the authority and so forth 
“of the word of the Veda suffers no injury.” 

Thus the word of the Veda, with its whole complex of 
ideas of the world and its relations, forms an eternal rule of 
guidance for the Creator, outlasting every disappearance of 
the world. The Creator “remembers,” while he shapes the 
world, the words of the Veda (p. 297, 10), and thus the world 
originates with its constant forms ( niyala-dkriti ) as the gods 
and the re 3 t, from the word of the Veda (p. 298, 2). Natur¬ 
ally this coming forth of the gods etc. from the Veda is not, 
like the evolution from the Brahman, to be taken in the sense 
of a causa materialis (iipdddna-kdranam), but it means only 
“a coming forth of the individuals of things in conformity with 
the use of the words of the scriptures” (gabda-vyavahdra-yogyLi¬ 
ar tha-vyakti-nishpattih, p. 287, 9), which were there before the 
world, not only according to the witness of scripture and 
tradition (p. 288), but also because they are the necessary 
pre-supposition of creation. For if one wishes to make any¬ 
thing, one must first call to mind the word that indicates it 
(p. 289, 3), and thus also before the creation the V edic words 
were present in the spirit of the Creator, and, according to 
them, he shaped all things (p. 289. 5). 

But what are we to understand by “word” in this world- 
creating sense (p. 289, 9)?—Perhaps we might answer: the 
concepts corresponding to the words. But this answer 
the Indian cannot give, because he never reached a conscious 
separation of concept and perception. He answers in the first 
place: By word he understands 46 here the Sphola (the burst- 


<5 Wbo? is not said. It is the opponent, but not Qankara, as Cowell 
assumes in Colebr. M. E.» p. 373 n. 1; what Cowell quotes is only the 
PtirvapaJcsha, not the Siddhdnta, which Upavarsha afterwards maintains; 
probably ^’ankara took the whole discussion from his commentary (cf. n. 17). 
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ing forth, the sudden coming to consciousness of the idea on 
hearing the letters of the word); and this conception leads to 
a discussion which is not without interest, and which, as a 
contribution to the Philosophy of Language, we here translate 
as accurately as possible in the form of an episode. 

4. Episode: on the vedantic philosophy of language 
(translated from p. 289, 10—297, 7). 

[The Opponent, who defends the Sphota , says:] “An origination 
“ of individuals, such as gods etc,, from the eternal words [of the Veda] 
“ is not possible, on the assumption that the letters [of the word are the 
“bearers of its meaning], for they as soon as they appear, pass away. 
‘ Not only bo but the letters which pass away as soon as they have 
“appeared are continually apprehended differently according to their 
“pronunciation. Thus it is possible, for example, to recognise a man with 
“certainty, even without seeing him, when we hear him read aloud, by 
“his voice, and to say ‘Dcvadat.ta is reading,’ or ‘Yajnadatta is reading.’ 
“And this diversity of apprehension of the [same] letters is, how- 
“ever, not based on error, because there is no apprehension which 
“ could refute it.—It cannot, therefore, be assumed at all that the 
“ meaning of a word is recognised [merely] from the letters. For [firstly] 
“ it eanuot be assumed that each single letter in itself makes known the 
“sense, because they are different from each other; [ secondly ] [the sense 
“of the word] is also not [merely] a conception of the sense of the 
“letters, because they succeed eacb other [so that the earlier have already 
“passed away when the latter are pronounced]. It is perhaps [thirdly] 
“ that the last letter, assisted by the impression [samskura], which the 
“perception of the preceding letters has produced, makes the sense known? 
“—This also is impossible. For [only] the word itself, presupposing 
“ the apprehension of the connection [of the letters], makes the meaning 
“known, as in the case of smoke [whose vanishing and continually 
“ reproduced particles alone are not able to give the conception of smoke], 
“Further, an apprehension of the ‘last letter, assisted by the impression, 
“which the perception of the preceding letters has produced,’ is not 
“ possible, because the impressions are not [any longerj perceptible,—Is 
“ it then perhaps [fourthly] the last letter, assisted by the impressions [of 
“ the preceding] perceived in their after effect, which makes the sense 
“ known?—Not this, either; for the recalling also, as it. is the after effect 
“of the impressions, is again a series [of presentations in time,—winch 
“has already been discussed above, under the second head].—Therefore 
“it only remains possible that the word [as a whole, that is, its seuse] is 
“a Sphota [an outbursting], which, after the percipient has received the 
“seed of the impression through the apprehension of the single letters, 
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“and has brought it to ripeness by means of the apprehension of the last 
“letter, flashes before him suddenly in its unity as a single conception. 
“And this single conception is no reminiscence, referring back to the 
‘ letters; for the letters are several, and cannot, therefore, be the object 
“ of the single conception. This [ Sphota , the soul of the word, as we might 
“say,] is [only] recognised again, [not produced], on the occasion of its 
“pronunciation, and is therefore eternal [as well as a unity,] because the 
“conception of the manifold refers only to the letters. Thus the word, 
“ [that is, its sense] in the form of the Sphota is eternal, and from it, 
“as that which names, goes forth as that which is to be named, the world, 
“consisting of deed, doer and fruits.” 

“In reply, the venerable Upavarsha” [an old Mimansa and Vedanta 
“ teacher, cf. above, Note 17, and Colebrooke Misc. Ess.3 I, 332] “main¬ 
tains that only the letters are the word,” 

[Opponent:] “But I have said, however, that the letters, as soon 
“they appear, pass away.” 

[Upavarsha:] “This it not so, because they are again recognised 
“ as the same.” 

(Opponent:] “That they are lecognised again, depends in their case 
“on the fact that they resemble [the former], somewhat as in the case 
“of hairs (cf. on Brih. 743, 2).” 

[Upavarsha:] “0 no! For that it is a recognition [of the same, 
“not merely of like], is not refuted by any other recognition.” 

[Opponent;] “Recognition is grounded on species (filqriti)” [When 
I say a repeatedly, it is not the individual a, hut the species a , which 
recurs in different individuals.] 

[Upavarsha:] “No; it is a recognition of individuals. Yes, if in 
“speech other letters were continually apprehended, as in the case of 
u other individual, for example, cows, then recognition would be grounded 
“on species; but this is not so; for only the individual letters are re- 
“cognised again in speaking, and [if the same word, for example, 4 cow, 1 
“is repeated,] then it is assumed that the word ‘cow’ has been spoken, 
“twice, not two words 4 cow’ [once]. 

[Opponent:] “But the letters are still [as argued above] apprehended 
“ as different, according to the difference of pronunciation; for when the 
“reading aloud of Devadatta and Yajhadatta can be recognised by the 
“tone, merely by hearing them, it results from the fact that a difference 
“is apprehended.” [Therefore the recognition of a letter must be that 
of the species, not of the individual differing according to pronunciation.] 

[Upavarsha:] “Without detriment to the exactness of the recognition 
“ in the case of the letters, letters may be pronounced [more] joined or 
“[more] separated; hence the different apprehension of the letters is 
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“ grounded on the difference of pronunciation, not in the nature of the 
“ letters. Further: he also, who transfers the difference to the individual 
“ letters [instead of the manner of pronunciation], must, if a recognition 
“is to be possible, [first] settle species for the letters, and then assume, 
“that these [species] are differently apprehended owing to foreign in- 
“influences; and here it is preferable to assume, as simpler, that, in the 
“ease of the individual letters, the apprehension of the difference is eon- 
' ditioned by foreign influences, while, on the other hand, their recognition 
“is conditioned by their own nature. For the assumption that there is 
“a difference in the letters, is refuted precisely by the fact that a re¬ 
cognition of them takes place.” 

[Opponent:] “But how can it happen that the sound ga which is 
“one, is at the same time different, when several pronounce it at the 
“ same time, and [likewise] when it is pronounced with the acute, grave, 
“or circumflex accent, or without the nasal?” 

[Upavttrsha:) “But this difference of apprehension is not caused 
“by the letters, but by the tone ( dhvani ).” 

[Opponent:] -‘What is tone?” 

[Upavarsha:] “That which reaches the ear, when one hears sounds 
“from a distance, and does not perceive the difference of the syllables, 
“ and which prompts one sitting near to attribute his own differences of 
“stupidity and sagacity to the letters [which he hears]. And from this 
“ [the tone] depend attached the differences of accentuation with the 
“acute etc., and not the nature of the letters. But the letters are re¬ 
cognised just as they are pronounced [independently of the tone]. If 
“this be assumed, then the perceptions of accentuation have a basis, 
“otherwise not; for, as regards the letters, they are only recognised 
“again, and do uot differ [in themselves]; therefore we should have to 
“assume that the differences of accentuation lie in their connection and 
“ separation; but connection and separation are not perceptible, and we 
“ cannot take onr stand on them, in order to arrive at an explanation 
“ of the difference of the letters; consequently the perception of accen- 
“ tu&tion etc. would have no basis [without the assumption of tone].—We 
“ must not fall into that error either that, because the accentuation is 
“different, the letters to he recognised are also different. Foi* because 
“one thing shews differences, another, which is not different doe9 not 
“need to shew them also; as, for example, one does not conclude that 
“the specieB is different, because individuals differ among themselves. 
“ And as it is thus possible to recoguise the sense from the letters, the 
“hypothesis of the Sphota is unnecessary.” 

[Opponent:] “But the Sphota is no hypothesis, but an object of 
“perception. For in the understanding ( buddhi ), after it has received 
“ [different] impressions through apprehension of the single letters, [the 
“sense of the word] flashes out suddenly.” 
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[Upavarsha:] “This is not so: for this understanding [of the sense 
“of the word] also refers to the letters. For after the apprehension of 
“the separate letters [of the word ‘cow,’ for example,] has preceded in 
“time, there follows this single concept (budclhfy—'covr,' whose object is 
“the totality of the letters and nothing else.” 

[Opponent:] “How do you prove this?” 

[Upavarsha:] “By the fact that with the concept which thu3 comes 
“ into being [cow], the letters C etc., and not the letters T etc., are connected; 
“for if the object of this concept were a Sphota, something different 
“from the letters C etc., then the letters C etc., would have just as little 
“ to do with it as the letters T etc.; but this is not so; and therefore this 
“simple concept [of the idea] is [not a Sphota, but] only a reminiscence 
“ connected with the letters." 

[Opponent:] “But how is it possible, that the different letters are 
“the object of the simple concept?” 

[Upavarsha:] “To this we answer: a thing which is not simple can 
“also be the object of a simple concept, as is seen in examples like: series, 
“ forest, army, ten, hundred, thousand, and the like. For the understand* 
“ing of the word ‘cow’ as a unity, since it is conditioned by the extract¬ 
ing of one sense from many letters, is a metaphorical one (aupacariki), 
“just as is the understanding of forest, army, and the like.” 

[Opponent:] “But if the mere letters, by entering, in their totality, 
“ into the sphere of a simple concept, formed the word, then no difference 
“ would be made between words like jd-rd (paramours) and rd-jd (king), 
“ka-pi (ape), and pi-lca [cuckoo), for the letters are the same, yet in a 
“different connection they give a different sense.” 

|Upavarsha:] “To this we answer: even when all the letters aro 
“perceived, just as ants can only form our idea of a row, when they are 
“in a row, so the letters can only farm the concept of a word, when they 
“ keep their sequence [this is only an evasion of the opponent’s objection] 
“and there is no contradiction in the fact that, even when there is no 
“difference in the letters, a difference in the words may be perceived in 
“ consequence of a different order of letters. Therefore since certain 
“letters perceived in their order etc. are, according to the traditional 
“usage of language, connected with a given meaning, apprehended 
“ [through them], though they are perceived in their own proper function 
“as single letters, our unifying understanding becomes conscious of them 
“simply as this or that, and they thereby convey this or that given sense. 
“ —Therefore the assumption that the letters [are the bearers of the sense] 
“is the simpler, while the assumption of a Sphota leaves the sensible 
“ and bypostatises the supersensible, by which it is assumed that these 
“given letters, perceived in order, reveal the Sphota and this Sphota 
“reveals the sense; which is certainly complicated enough. Admitting 
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‘ therefore that the letters, according as they are pronounced, are different 
‘ in each case, it must yet undeniably be assumed, that as that on which 
“recognition rests is an identity existing in the letters, and that in the 
“case of the letters the deliberate design of communicating the sense is 
“transmitted in this identity.” 

Author’s note. The truth in this controversy px’obably lies between 
the two extremes. The Opponent is right, in so far as philosophy cannot 
dispense with the acceptance of ideas (for ideas are reasonably to be 
understood by the Sphota ), and Upavarsha is right, in so far as ideas 
exist only so far as words exist (retained by memory). Moreover, the 
relation between idea and word is certainly no mere external, conventional 
one, but originally inner and organic; but why just these sounds express 
just this idea, is a problem which philosophy, comparative philology and 
physiology have hitherto worked at in vain, yet the solution of which 
can and will never be abandoned by science. 


IY. Qualifications of those called to the study 

of the Vedanta. 

1. The Study of the Veda. 

An indispensable condition of our science, the impossi¬ 
bility of fulfilling ’which in the case of the Qftdra, as we saw, 
(p. 58ff.) excluded him from the saving doctrine, is the study of 
the Veda, and this requirement, or at least the appearance 
of it, seems to have been continually more exaggerated in 
course of time. Thus it is said in Saddnanda’s Veddntasdra , 
a later compendium of the Vedanta, § 5: “He who is called 
to the study must have regularly studied the Veda and the 
Vedangas (that is, the six subsidiary sciences of the Veda: 
phonetics, grammar, etymology, metre, ritual and astronomy, 
as they are already enumerated Mun<l. 1, 1, 5) so, that he 
may be able to understand the full sense of the Veda ex tern - 
pore ( dpdtatah —a requirement which, considering the extent 
of the Veda 46 and the great difficulty of many Vedic texts, 
in the strict sense of the word no one except Brahm&n can 
have fulfilled, while men must have satisfied themselves, in the 
case of each hymn for instance, with imprinting accurately on 
their memories the metre, poet, deity and ritual purpose, and 
at the same time, perhaps, also understanding something of 
the sense, 47 Of such exaggerations we find no trace in Qaii- 

46 There is no question of a limitation to one’s own sdkhd (of. p. 979, 
4: samasta-veda-artha-vijiiavavatah), and such a limitation would also not 
include all the Upanisliad texts presupposed by the Vedanta. 

47 Of. Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. 1 p. 20, ar.d in £af\kara’s work (p. 301, 8) 
the quotation from the Arshcya-lrrahmanam p. 3: “For whoever employs 
a hymn for sacrifice or study without knowing the Ttishi, Metre, God¬ 
head, and ritual use of it, knocks against the trunk of a tree, or falls 
into a pit.” 
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kara: he contents himself with simply indicating the study 
of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents as an indispens¬ 
able condition (p. 24, 4. 316, 9); what he actually presupposes, 
apart from the occasional quotations of other Yedic texts (cf. 
p. 32), is hardly more than an accurate knowledge of the 
eleven older, or, as we might almost say, ot the genuine 
Upanisbad’s (Artareya and KaushMakv, Qhandogya and Kena; 
Taittlriya, Mthaka, Qvetdgvatara and Brihadaranyalca with 
Mundaka and Prdgna ), with quotations from which he 
everywhere deals very liberally; generally quoting only the 
opening words with the M etc. ” which is unfortunately so 
common in Indian texts, and which sometimes slips from him 
even where there is nothing more to lollow (cl. p. 269, 4), 
and greatly injures the precision ot treatment. As we cannot 
in general assume in our readers such an acquaintance with 
the Upanishad texts as the Indian could in his, we shall 
interweave in our presentation an anthology embracing a series 
of the most beautiful and important passages of the IJpani- 
shad’s, even if we do not select them according to a standard 
of our own, but in accordance with the texts ot the scriptures 
employed by Badarayana and Qankara. 4S 

*8 most important part of wbat has already been doDC for the 

Upanishad’s, excepting editions of texts (by Roer, Weber. Cowell, Poley 
and others) is as follows: Anquetil Duperron, Oupnek’hat , Argen- 
torati 1801-1802, a Latin translation of 50 Upanishad’s from the Persian 
into which Sultan Daraschakoh, 1656 A.D., had had them translated, 
contains: Vol. I, p. 15 I'schehandouk, 98 Brehdarang, 294 Mitvi, 375 
Mandek, 395 Eischavasieh , 400 Sarbj Vol. II, p. 1 NaraOtn, 5 Taditv , 
12 Athrbsar , 27 Hcnsnad, 35 Sarbsar, 68 KoBhenk, 94 Sataster, 128 Porsch, 
152 Dehian band, 157 Maha oupnek’hat, 162 Atm a pra boudeh, 165 Kioul, 
171 Schat roudri, 197 Djog sank’ha, 200 Djoglat, 204 Schiw Sanklap, 
.207 Abrat (athrb) sak'ha, 213 item, 217 JRrahm badia, 221 Anbrat 
bandeh, 229 Tidj bandeh , 232 Karbheh, 241 Djabul, 249 Maha naraln, 
266 Mandouk, 271 Pankl, 274 Tschehourka, 279 Pram hens, 286 Aravk, 
291 Kin, 299 Kiouni, 328 Anandbli, 338 Bharkbli, 346 Bark'heh soukt, 
351 Djounka, 355 Mr at lankoul, 858 Anlyratnad, 366 Basclld, 372 Tschhakli , 
378 Tark, 380 Arid hi, 387 Pranou, 403 Schamnk, 412 Nersing’heh atma; 
for the corresponding Sanskrit names see below. A German translation 
of this translation of a translation has appeared Dresden 1882.—Ram 
Mohun Roy, Translation of several principal books, passages and texts 
of the Veds, ed. II, London 1832 (contains Mundaka, Kena, Kdlhaka, 
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2. The four Requirements. 

As further conditions for the study of the Vedanta, Qaii- 
kara mentions (p. 28, 3), in conformity with the Vedf ntasara, 
the four requirements which we shall now consider more 
closely. 

tgd).— Colebrooke, Misc. Ess.i I, p. 47-54. 62-71. 76-79. 83-88. 91-98. 
110-113-—F. W. ’Windischma.nn, Sancara, Bonnae 1833, p. 49-186.— 
The same in his father’s “ Philosophic im Fortgange der Weltgeschichte," 
Bonn, 1832-34, p. 1388-90, 1448-49. 1540. 1585-91. 1595-98. 1613-23. 
1655-60- 1673-76. 1689-1719. 1737-40.—Poley, Aat/ialfi-Oupanichat (with 
Mundaka ) translated into French, Paris 1837.—Roer, the Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, (Jvetagvatara, Kcna, Igd, Katha, Pragma, Mundaka and Mdn- 
dilkya Upanishads, translated, JBibJ. lnd., Calcutta 1853.—The same, the 
Brihaddranyaka Up. transl. Calc. 1856.—Rajendralala Mitra, the 
CMndogya-Up., trails]. Calc. 1862.—Cowell, the Aatta/tSfafci-brabmana- 
upanishad, ed. with an Engl. Transl., Calc. 1861.—The same, the Maitri 
Up., Calc. 1870.—A. Weber, Analyse der in Anquetil Duperron’s 
Uberaetzung enthaltenen Upanishad, lnd. Stud. I, p. 247-802. 
380-456. II, 1-1U. 170-236 IX, 1-173, Berl. 1849. 1868. Leipz. I860; the 
only thorough treatment of the material existing up to the present (1888). 
An index (wanting in the lnd. Stud. 1 ) is added here for more convenient, 
reference: Vol. I: p. 254 Chdndogya, 273 Brihaddranyaka, 273 Maitrayani, 
279 Mundaka, 298 Igd, 301 Sarvopanishv tmra, 380 Ndrdyam, 381 Tadeva. 382 
Atharvagiras, 385 Kansandda, 387 Sarvauara (Aitareya-Up.), 392 Kaushitaki, 
420 Qvetagvalara, '139 Pragma; Vol. II, p. 1 Dhyanavindu, 5 Mahd, SAtma- 
prabodha , 9 Kaivalya, 14 Qatarudriyam, 47 Yogagiksha, 49 Yogatattva, 
51 (Jivasamka/pa, 53 Atharvngikhd, 56 Atma, 57 Brahtnavidyd , 59 Arnrita- 
vifidu, 62 Tejovindu, 65 Garbha , 71 Jdbdhi, 78 Mahandrdyana, 100 Mdnddkya, 
170 (Jakulya(f), 170 Kshurikd, 173 Paramohanm, 176 Arunika, 181 Kena, 
195 Mthaka, 207 Anandavalti (— Taitt. 9), 230 Bhriguvalli (-Taitt. 3); 
Vol. IX, p. 1 Burtishasukta, 10 Chulikd , 21 MntyuldngCda (?), 23 Amri- 
tandda, 38 Vdshkala, 42 Chdgaleya (?), 46 Taraka, 48 Arsheya (?), 49 Pra- 
nava, 52 (Jaunaka (?), 53 Nrisinha. —The same, Die Vajrasdei des A^vaghosha. 
Berl. I860.—The same, Die Rdmatdpaniya Up., Berl. 1864.—The same, 
lnd. Lit.*, p. 54-57. 77-81.103. 106-109.139-154. 170-190.-A. E. Gough, 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Calcutta Review, OXXXI, 1878—1880. 
—P. Regnaud, Materiaux pour servir a la l’histoire de la philosophie 
de l’Inde, Paris 1876-78; cf. Weber’s Critique of the first part, Jenaer 
Liter.-Z. 1878 Nr. 6, p. 81F.— F. Max Muller, The Upanishads, trans¬ 
lated, part. I, Oxford 1879 (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 1); the first 
volume includes the Introduction and Chdndogya, Kena, Aitareya, 
Kaushitaki, Igd; the second (Vol. XV, 1884) contains Mthaka, Mundaka, 
Taittiriya, Brihaddranyaka, Qvetdgvatara, Pragna, Maitrdya-na. For 








Introduction. 

1 ) The first is “discerning between eternal and non¬ 
eternal substance” (nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka) ; by eternal 
substance Brahman is meant, and by non-eternal, every thing 
else. As this discernment in the full sense of the word is 
really the last result of our science, we are to understand by 
it here, where it appears as condition precedent, only the 
general metaphysical disposition in virtue of which one has a 
consciousness of an unchanging being, in contrast with the 
changeableness of all worldly things and relations; in this 
sense the said condition of the Vedanta agrees exactly with 
the question with which Plato begins his exposition of meta¬ 
physics, and which also pre-supposes the consciousness of the 
same difference: “ tt to ov aet, y^veoiv §e oox I^ov, xal xi to 
*P 7 v 6 {i.evov piv asf, ov oe 00837 : 0 x 3 ” (Tim, p. 27 D). 

2 ) The requirement which Qahkara, and (better, because 
without artha ) Sadanauda, mention in the second place, gives 
us a high conception of the earnestness of Indian thought: it 
is “.Renunciation of the enjoyment of reward here 
and in. the other world” (zha-amatra-[artha-\phala-bhoga~ 
virdga). Only as far as we pursue philosophy without the 
consciousness of following material aims at the same time, do 
we pursue it worthily and rightly,—and he only can hope to 
find an explanation of the highest questions of being who has 
learned to raise himself above all hopes and longings of the 
heart to pure objectivity of spirit. 

3) There is more misgiving about the third requirement, as 
which Qankara gives “the attainment of the [six] means, 
peace, restraint, etc.” ( $cinia-dama-adi-sddhana-$ampcid ). 
This is based on a passage in the Bj*ih. Up., where, at the 
end of a wonderful description of the Akamayamdna, that is, 
the man who already in this life, through the power of know¬ 
ledge, has reached freedom from all desires, it is said in 
conclusion (Brih. 4, 4, 23): “Therefore he who knows this is 
“peaceful, restrained, resigned, patient atid collected; only in 
“ the Self he sees the Self, he beholds all as the Self (the Soul, 


further refs. cf. now ray “Sechzig- Up. des Veda ubersetzt mit Kinleitungen 
unci Anmerkungen, Leipzig 1897.” 
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“ dtman ); evil vanquishes him not, he vanquishes evil; evil burns 
“him not, he burns evil; free from passion and free from 
“ doubt, be becomes a Brahmana, he whose world is the 
“Brahman.” Fitting as all this is, when said of the saint 
who has overcome the world, it is strange when the Vedan- 
tists, relying on the passage, enumerate the possession of the 
following six means as conditions precedent to knowledge:— 

1. Qama Tranquillity, 

2 . Varna Restraint, 

3. Uparati Renunciation, 

4. TitiJcshd Resignation, 

5. Samddhi Concentration, 

6 . Qraddha Belief. 

The explanation of these, conceptions by Qaflkara (on Brih. 
loc. cit.), Govindananda and Sadananda, with numerous diver¬ 
gencies in detail, amounts to this, that, under No. 4, they all 
understand an apathy towards contraries like heat, cold, and 
the rest, in the sense of the Stoics; under Nos. 1 , 2 , 3, 5, on 
the other hand, an inner concentration along with a full 
withdrawal of the senses from the objects of the outer world. 
Neither of these will tit the picture that we form of the true 
philosopher to-day. In contrast to the Stoic sages (whose 
model was certainly not Heraclitus, the real father of the 
Stoic doctrine), we imagine the philosophic genius rather as 
a profoundly excitable, nay, even passionate nature; and, in 
spite of all concentration and meditation, we demand from 
him, as from the empiric investigator, a full interest in the 
visible world and its wonderful phenomena, only that he must 
see them with other eyes than the empiric, in a word, to 
use an expression of Plato’s (Scholia in Ar. ed. Brand., 
p. 66 B 48), not only with the eye which sees the Ttctco;, hut 
also with that which sees the itckott);. And just as little will 
the requirement demanded from the pupil under No. 6 com¬ 
mend itself to us, since we have learnt from Descartes, that 
the beginning of wisdom consists in this, de omnibus du- 
bit are. 

4) As fourth and last requirement for the study of the 
Vedanta, Qaiikara and Sadananda name Mumukshutvam , “the 
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longing for liberation.” And rightly so. .For he who enjoys 
the day of life with childlike, Hellenic, cheerfulness, however 
high a flight his genius may take in other respects, will only 
touch in passing the last and highest problems of being, as did 
the Greeks; to seize them fully and clearly requires a deep 
feeling of the vanity and nothingness of all this life, and a eoiv 
responding longing to pass “from the non-existent to the existent, 
“from darkness to light, from death, to immortality” (Brih. 1, 3, 
28), a longing by which, as the passage quoted leads us to 
believe, the Indians were inspired even in ancient times, and 
which remained the true motive principle of their philosophy; 
so that, exceptions apart, the question of liberation forms the 
corner-stone of all the philosophic systems of India. 

3. Relation of the System to that of Justification by 


Works. 


The already enumerated requirements in the elect are, 
according to Qankara, the only ones which are indispensable. 
As soon as ( anantaram ) they are fulfilled, the “ investigation of 
the Brahman” can begin (p. 29, 4); and it is not necessary 
that the “investigation of duty,” that is, the study of the 
Mimansa of Jaimini (cf. above p. 20), should precede it (p. 28, 
4); on the contrary it may just as well follow as go before 
(p. 2B, 1), since the contents and aim of the two systems are 
independent; the investigation of duty demands observance, as 
Qafikara (p. 27) remarks; and refers to a future, dependent 
on the action of men, and has, as its fruit, alhyudaya (going 
upward, happiness, both transitory in heaven, and also earthly 
in a future birth), but the investigation of the Brahman, on 
the contrary, has as its fruit nihgreyasam (literally: quo nihil 
melius, summum bonum ), that is, liberation; it refers to a 
something which has always existed, not dependent on the 
action of men; it does not command, like the other, but only 
teaches, “as if, in teaching concerning any thing, it is brought 
before the eyes” (p. 28. 1, cf. 818, 7); therefore all imperatives, 
even if they are taken from the scriptures, are, when directed 
to the knowledge of Brahman, as blunt as a knife with which 
one would cut a stone (p. 76, 3); therefore also all the 
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commands of the scripture, that we should investigate the 
Brahman, have only the meaning that they turn the thoughts 
from their natural tendency towards outward things (p. 76, 6) 
and the egoistic aims bound up with them (p. 76, 7), through 
which the eternal goal of mankind is not reached (p. 76, 8), 
and give them a direction towards the inner soul, in order 
then to teach them about the existence of the soul (p. 77); 
as also further, for him who knows the Brahman, all commands 
and prohibitions cease to be in force: “for this is our ornament 
and pride (alamkara), that after the knowledge of the soul as 
the Brahman all obligation of action ceases, and all past 
actions are annihilated” (p. 77, 7). 

However freely, as is visible in these quotations, our science 
raises itself above the whole legal system with which the 
Brahmans had succeeded in fettering the spirit of the Indian 
peoples, yet it hardly ventures at all to carry this into practice. 
Only for him who has won the knowledge of the Brahman, 
as we shall see further on more in detail, do all laws cease< 9 ; 
but, as long as this point is not reached, the four A$rama$, 
or stages of practice in which, according to Brahmanical law, 
the lite of each twice-born has to traverse the steps of 
Brahman pupil, householder, hermit and beggar (above 
p. 15ff.), along with the works prescribed in them, remain in 
force (p. 1008, 5): “For [only] full-grown knowledge requires 
“nothing else for the perfecting of its fruit [liberation]; yet it 
“certainly requires other things, in order that it may first 
“grow. Why? Because of the passage of scripture which 
“ speaks of sacrifice and so forth. For thus says the scripture 
“(Brih. 4, 4, 22): ‘The Brahmans seek to know this [the 
“ ‘highest spirit], by reading the Yeda, by sacrifice, by gifts, 
“‘by penances, by lasts’; and this passage shows that sacrifice 
“&c. are a means of knowledge; and, as it is therein said, 
‘“they seek to know,’ therefore this limits them to being a 


49 p.1007,1: “ For knowledge [alone] is the cause through which the 
goal nf man is reached; therefore, after this goal has been gained through 
knowledge, the works of the Arramas, such as kindling the fires &c., are 
not [further] to be observed.” 


6* 
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“means for the growth [of knowledge].” In the same way, 
by the passages Chand. 8, 5, 1, Kfith. 2, 15 and others it is 
“shown that the works of the Agramas are a means of know¬ 
ledge” (p. 1009 , 4). Their difference from the means, 
tranquillity &c., enumerated above, consists only in this, that 
the latter continue even for those who have gained knowledge, 
and thereby form the more immediate (pratydscmna) means, 
while sacrifice &c. are to be considered as the external ( vahya ) 
means, since they exist only for those who are striving after 
knowledge (p. 1012, 4). These external means, sacrifices, 
gifts, penances, fastings, are to be followed by every one with 
the exception of those who have reached knowledge, whether 
desiring liberation or not (p. 1017, 9); in the latter case the 
obligation to fulfil them lasts the whole life, in the former, 
for a time only (p. 1019, 2), since they are only helpful in 
gaining knowledge, but, this once gained, become superfluous. 
For thus teaches scripture (p. 1008, 9. 1019, 4), it also shows, 
how he who possesses the means of Brahma-scholarship &c., 
will not be overcome by affections ( klega ), such as love [and 
hate] (p. 1021, 3). In what their collaboration towards know¬ 
ledge further consists, is not more definitely determined; 
according to p. 1044, 4, they are to collaborate towards the 
knowledge which arises from the hearing of the scriptures, 
by destroying the hindrances which may exist; these hindrances 
consist in this, that other w r orks of a former birth may come 
to ripeness, whose fruit may be a hindrance to knowledge; 
if the pow'er of the stated means be the stronger, it overcomes 
the other fruits of works, and knowledge is gained (p. 1043, 
4); but if, on the other hand, the hindrances are stronger, 
the pious practices, in virtue of the metaphysical power 
(atindriycb gaktih) which dwells in them, as in all works 
(p. 1044, 1), bring forth knowledge in the next birth, in which, 
as was the case, for instance, with Vdmadeva (Ait. Up. 2. 5. 
Brih. 1, 4, 10), it may occasionally exist even from the mother’s 
womb (p. 1044, 10). 

But how stands it with those who, on account of wretched 
circumstances, lack of means and the like, cannot fulfil the 
religious duties of the Agramas, and thus stand, as it were, 
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in the middle, 60 between the twice-born and the Qudras 
(p. 1021, 8)? They also, thus declares the answer, as is seen, 
for instance, in the case of Raikva (o£ n. 37), are called to 
knowledge (p. 1022, 1), although it is better to live in the 
Agramqs (p. 1024, 2). For those whose condition is wretched, 
we must admit that, either on the ground of ordinary human 
actions, such as repetition of prayers, fasts, worship of the 
gods (p. 1023, 1), or also in consequence of the works of the 
Agramas performed by them in a former birth, the grace 
(anugraha) of knowledge is bestowed on them (p. 1023, 6). 
And here we touch a very remarkable conception, concerning 
which we shall try further on to reach perfect clearness, but 
the material for which we shall introduce here, in order to 
direct the reader’s whole attention to it. 

4. Liberation through “the Grace” of Knowledge. 

How is the knowledge that leads to liberation, that is, the 
recognition of the Brahman, produced in men? To begin with, 
we must remember that it is not a question of gaining some¬ 
thing which we did not possess; to gain it is impossible, since 
the Brahman is actually nothing else than our own self 
(p. 71, 7). But what have we to do, in order to become 
conscious of this? This is briefly answered by the passage, 
p. 69, 7: “The knowledge of the Brahman is not dependent 
“on the action of naan, but on the contrary, just like the 
“knowledge of a thing which is an object of perception and 
“other means of knowledge this also depends only on the 
“object [that is, on the Brahman].” One must also not think 
that the recognition of the Brahman is an effect of the action 
of investigating (p. 69, 10), or of worshipping (p. 70, 3); and 
even the scriptures are its source only so far as they destroy 
Ignorance concerning the Brahman (p. 70, 7), just as they 
have no further significance for the state of awakening (pra- 
bodha ) (p. 1060, 11); nay (p. 70, 10), all investigation and 

50 Antaru 8, 4, 36, explained by Qafikara a a antarale; if we understand 
the expression rightly, it means, what we were before (n. 13) not able 
to conclude with certainty from Manu, that the Agramas were obligatory 
on all three Dvija castes. 






knowledge, so far as subject and object are thereby separated, 
is a direct hindrance to the recognition of the Braliman, as 
says the scripture (Kena-Up. 2, 11, recalling the Gospel 
according to Matthew, XI, 25): 

“"Who doth not know, he knoweth it 
“And he who knoweth it, doth cot; 

“Unknown it is to him who knoweth 
“And known to him who doth not knew.” 

Under these circumstances, according to the mode of ex¬ 
pression of the exoteric, theological teaching, in which the 
philosophy of our system is framed, 51 the birth of knowledge 
and the liberation connected with it, appears as a grace oi 
God (literally: of the Lord igvara), as becomes clear from 
the two passages which we here quote: 

P. 682, 3: “For the individual soul, which is impotent, in 
“the condition of Ignorance, to distinguish [from the soul] 
“the aggregate of the organs of activity [appearing as the 
“ body], and is blind through the darkness of Ignorance, from 
“the highest soul, the overseer of [the work, the onlooker 
“dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, 
“from him, by liis permission, comes the Samsara, consisting 
“in the states of doing and enjoying (suffering), and through 
“his grace, is caused knowledge, and, through this, 
“liberation.” 

P. 786, 7: “Granted, that the soul and God are related 
“as the part and the whole, yet it is evident that the soul 
“and God are of different character. How stands it, then, 
“with the identity of God and the soul? .Does it exist, or 
“does it not?—In truth it exists, but it is hidden; for Ignorance 
“hides it. But, although it is hidden, yet, when a creature 

51 That in the conception of grace (as in general in the whole appre¬ 
hension of Brahman as tgvara) we have to do only with an exoteric 
personification, which iB not to be taken strictly, becomes also clear from 
the fact that p. 1023, 9 the Samskar&h (moral purifications) are likewise 
spoken of personified, as anugrahrtdrn vidyat/ah. Cf.on the teaching of grace, 
besides the two above quoted chief passages, also p. 662, 1, where the 
para dtman is spoken of as cakshur-adi-anava\gdhya and jnena-prasada- 
avagamya ; to the teaching of creation refers the paramegi'ara-anugraha 
p. 300, 3. 301, 2. There are no further passages as far as we know, in 
which the conception of grace occurs. 
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“thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just as the 
“ faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the 
“darkness is shaken off by the power of remedies, in him, in 
“whom the grace of God perfects it, does it become mani¬ 
fest, but not naturally in any being whatsoever. Why? 
“Because through him, through God as cause, the binding 
“and loosing of the soul are accomplished, binding when it 
“does not recognise the essence of God, and loosing, when it 
“does. For thus says the scripture (Qvet. 1, 11): 

“"When Gcd is known, all fetterB fall away, 

“All torments cease; birth is no more nor death; 

“And he who knows him, when hie body dies, 

“Has for his lot blest freedom and release.” 


V. Source of the Vedanta. 


1. General Remarks on the Indian Praumrias 
or Canons of Knowledge. 

What are the sources from which we draw our knowledge? 
This question, of which every philosophy lias to give an ac¬ 
count, meets us in the Indian systems largely in the form of 
a consideration of the JPramdnas, literally, “measures” or 
“canons,” of our knowledge; in which, therefore, not the con¬ 
cept of a source from which we draw' is the basis* but on the 
contrary that of a means of control, by whicli we are to 
measure the knowledge already existing in us, and test its 
correctness, a concept which is explained by the fact that 
Indian philosophy did not start, as far the most part the 
Grecian did, from an investigation, free of assumptions, into 
“the existent,” but rather, like modem philosophy, from the 
critical analysis and testing of a complex of knowledge handed 
down (through the Veda) 82 . As such Pramdnas , or canons of 
knowledge, the systems, as a rule, enumerate: 1) Pratyaksham, also 
called drishtam, the sensuously perceptible, as it is known 
to us by direct perception; 2) Anumdnam “the measuring after 
something,” inference, by which that part of “the existent” 
which does not fall within direct perception, 63 becomes acces- 


62 An essential difference consists in modern philosophy in its fun¬ 
damental character, even up to to-day, being a toilsome struggle and 
gradual shaking off of the fetters of mediaeval scholasticism,—while the 
Indian philosophy through ail time has been the better, the more closely 
it has adhered to the basis laid down in the Vedic Upanishads. But in 
truth this basis is also of an eminently philosophical character, 

53 By this is explained the fundamental proposition of the theory of 
knowledge, that where Pratyaksham exists, there is no Anvwanam p. 657, 9: 
pratyakshahad anumana~apravritteh . 
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sible; we know of it only because the perceptible points to 
something else, not perceptible, with which it is connected. 
This connection can be threefold, according a3 the element to 
be inferred is either the cause [of the element perceived, or its 
effect, or as, thirdly, the two stand in a relation which does 
not fall under the conception of causality, for example, iu that 
of analogy. 

These two spheres of knowledge, the perceived and the 
inferred, embrace naturally the whole complex of “the existent.” 
The position of the Carvakas (materialists) who will only 
allow validity to the first is crude but correspondingly little ob¬ 
jection can be raised, when the Yaigeshikas and Bauddhas 
(Buddhists) will not go further than these two pramanas. For 
it is very strange that the Sankhyas and others add to these 
also 3) Aptavacanam, that is “right communication,” which 
then, again, according as it is understood, means secular or 
religious tradition, For the former goes back again to Praty - 
aksham and Anumdnam and the latter is, in philosophy, no 
legal component, and is one of the means by which the San¬ 
khyas and others, with all their heresy, were yet able to "keep 
up an appearance of orthodoxy. Through further splitting up 
of Anumdnam, not to the advantage of clearness, the adherents 
of the Nyaya reached four, the Mimahsakas of the school of 
Jaiinini six, and others even nine Pramanas (cf. Colebr. Afisc. 
Ess. i p. 240, 266, 303-304, 330, 403). 

2. Insufficiency of the secular Canons of Knowledge. 

Like the Purva-mmdnsa, the Vedanta also accepts six 
canons of knowledge, according to Colebrooke (Joe. cit. p. 330), 
who appeals for support to the (modern) Veddntaparibhdshd. 
As far as our Yedanta-sutras are concerned, there is, neither 
in the text nor in the Commentary, any discussion of the Pra- 
m&nas at all; on the contrary they are everywhere presupposed 
as well known, and set aside as inadmissible for the meta¬ 
physics of the Yedanta, 54 —and in reality a fundamental ac- 

»' p. 49, 2: “Only from the canon of scripture as means of knowledge 
‘4s the Brahman known as the cause of the coming into being and 
“[existence and passing away] of the worldp.488, 1: “only through 
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count of the fact that metaphysics attains its contents only 
through a right use of the natural means of knowledge, is very 
difficult, and presupposes a greater ripeness of thought than 
we find in the Vedanta, which helps itself out of the difficulty 
by the short cut of substituting a theological for the philo¬ 
sophical means of knowledge, as we shall now further show. 

As for Badarayana, lie expresses his rejection of the secular 
means of knowledge, Pratyaksham and Anumdnam with the 
drastic brevity which characterises him, in this, as we have 
already remarked (above p. 23), that be uses the two words to 
indicate something altogether different, namely the Qruii and 
Smriti ; thus in the Sutras 1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20 (supposing, 
naturally, that Qankara lias explained them correctly). The 
(Jruti, therefore, the holy scriptures, in the narrower sense the 
Brahmapas and Upanishads, but also the Mantras presupposed 
by them, that is, hymns and formulas, 51 are for Badarayana 
the Pratyaksham ; 'he revealed is for him self-evident, needing 
no further authority. It is otherwise with the Smriti , 56 under 
which name Qaiikara quotes' testimonies from the Sankkya and 
Yoga systems, from the law-book of Manu, from the Maha- 
bhfiratam and Puranas, as also from the Vedic Sutra literature. 
For while the Veda , like the sun, which has its own light, 
possesses unconditional authority ( nirapeksham prdmdnyam 
p. 414, 6), the Smriti is called Anumdnam because, as Qah- 
kara, p. 287, 11, explains, for its support another basis of 
authority (prdmdnyam) is necessary. As, namely, the secular 

“the scripture can one plunge into this deepest, highest Brahrnan; one 
“cannot plunge into Him by reflection.” Of passages where the Pramdtias 
are mentioned, we have noted, besides these the following: the pramdnani, 
pratyaksha-ddini are avidyavad-vishaydni (p.17,13); they are frail(p.448,1); 
are common to us and animals (p. 19, 6): pratyaksham is rupa-ddi, anumd¬ 
nam &c. is linga-ddi (p. 426. 8. 438, 1); of different character is anubhava. 
permissible, according to 42, 4, in the investigation of Brahman, cf. 419, 2 
anubhava-avasdnam brahma-vijiianam; the monstrosity of an absolute 
perception (subject without object) occurs on p. 671. 2; cf. 96, 5. 

55 Thus, for example, passages of the Rigveda-Samhita are quoted as 
Qruti p. 208,13. 212, 1. 304, 4; on the contrary the mantra is opposed to 
the f ruti, p. 308, 4. 

5« As also with the Acara (above p. 24); cf. p. 990, 1: smnti-dcdrd- 
bhydm, na grxiteh. 








Anumdnam rests on the Pralyaksham. and only has the force 
of proof so long as it is rightly inferred therefrom, the Smriti 
also is only so far valid as an authority, as it confirms the 
Qruti by its testimony, and completes it by right inference. 
Therefore it is frequently quoted in confirmation, hut not 
seldom also rejected; as for instance 4, 2, 21, in reference 
to the departure of the soul, the ideas of the Smriii (Bhaga- 
vadgita 8, 23) are only so far rejected as they are in con¬ 
tradiction to the Qruti (p. 1109, 5). Bor the rest Badariiyaria 
declares himself, 2, 1, 11, as opposed in principle to any 
possibility of basing the metaphysical verities on reflection 
(tarlca), which is commented on by Qankara as follows (p. 435, 
11):—“And, therefore, mere reflection (kevalas tarkah) must 
not he quoted in opposition in a matter which is to be known 
by [sacred] tradition (dgama); for reflections which, without 
[sacred] tradition, rest only on the speculation (uipreksha) of 
men, arc untenable, since this speculation is unbridled. Bor 
instance the reflections thought out by some experts after 
great trouble are recognized by others, still more expert, as 
[merely] apparent, and those of the latter in the same way by 
others. Therefore one cannot rely on it, that reflections have 
stability, because the opinions of men vary. But [it may be 
objected], when there is a man of recognised greatness, a 
Kapifa or another, who lias made a reflection, one could at 
least rely on it as well-founded. Even here a sound foun¬ 
dation is lacking, since even the recognised pioneers ( tirtha - 
kara) such as Kapila, Kandda and the like, openly contradict 
each otherTo this the opponent, objects: “Yet one can, 
perhaps, come to a well-founded reflection, in reflecting in a 
different way, for that there can be no well-founded reflection 
at all is in itself a law based on reflection alone (p. 436, 7); 
and because one reflection is false, the other need not also be 
false; the opinion that all reflection is unreliable, would make 
an end of all worldly action resting thereon (p, 436, 10).” 
Reflection, he says, might have in view the consideration of 
the words of scripture, in order to reach in this way the full 
truth (p. 437, 1); even Manu (12, 105) recommends, besides 
the tradition of scripture, perception and inference; and the 
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excellence of reflection is precisely this, that, unbound by 
previous reflections, in case they are untenable, other reflec ¬ 
tions may be made (p. 437, 7). To this Oahkara replies 
(p. 437, 10): “Even though it appear that in many provinces 
reflection is well-founded, yet, in the province here spoken of, 
reflection cannot be freed from the reproach of baselessness; 
for it is impossible to know at all this extremely profound 
essence of being (I bhdva-yafhatmyam ), without the [sacred] 
tradition, connected with liberation; for this subject does not 
fall within the province of perception ( pratyaksham ), because 
it is without form and the like, and therefore also not within 
the province of inference (anwndnam) and the other [Pram;*nas], 
because it has no characteristics [lingam] and the like. 7 Here, 
as our author further develops the question, where the full 
truth and the liberation which results from it—as all admit— 
are being considered, the subject ot knowledge must be iden¬ 
tical, and the knowledge of it uncontradictable. But reflections 
do not fulfil these conditions, because they contradict each 
other, and what the one maintains, another overthrows, and 
what the latter puts in its place, yet another overthrows 
(p. 438, 9). Besides, the Sankhya system is not in any way 
recognised by everyone as the highest, and in any case it is 
impossible to bring together all the thinkers of all lands and 
tiines, to establish firmly the final truth of reflection among 
them. But, on the other hand, the Veda, as a source of 
knowledge, is eternal; its subject stands fast; the full know¬ 
ledge of it formed therefrom cannot be turned aside by all 
the reflecters of the past, present and future (p. 439, 5>. By 
this the full validity of the Upanishad teaching is proved, and 
by this it is established, “in virtue of the [sacred] tradition 
and the reflection which follows it” that (which was to be 
proved) the spiritual Brahman is at once the causa efjiciens 
and the causa vnaterialis of the world (p. 439, 7). 

Qahkara expresses himself even more strongly in discu sing 
the same point in another place. To the objection that the 
Brahman can only be causa efjiciens and not also materialis , 
because experience ( loka ) shows that only a causa efjiciens, as 
for instance, the potter, can be endowed with knowledge, he 
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answers (p. 403, 7): “It is not necessary that it should be 
here the same as in experience; for this subject [Brahman] 
is not known by inference (anutn&nctm). but only by reve¬ 
lation (f abda), and it is therefore [only] necessary here that 
[which is to be proved] it should be in accordance with reve¬ 
lation, and this shows that the knowing Igvarcc (Lord) is the 
causa materialis [of the world]” (cf. p. 1144,13). 

In these circumstances it is possible occasionally to make 
such statements about the Brahman as would be, according to 
worldly standards, absolutely contradictory; for example, that 
the Brahman does not wholly enter into the phenomenal world, 
and yet is without parts: (p. 481, 13) “in the scripture the 
Brahman is rooted; in the scripture it has its ground of know¬ 
ledge, not in sense-perception and the like; therefore it must 
be taken as scripture gives it; and scripture teaches of the 
Brahman both that it is not wholly [used up in forming the 
world of appearances], and that it is yet without parts. Nay, 
even in the case of worldly things, such as amulets, spells, 
drugs and the like, it happens that, in virtue of difference of 
place, time, and cause, they manifest powers with various con¬ 
tradictory effects, and even these cannot be known by mere 
reflection without instruction, nor can it be determined, what 
powers, with what accompaniments, referring to what, for what 
available, a given thing may have,—how can it then be possible 
to know the nature of the Brahman, with its unthinkable per¬ 
fections of might, without the scripture?” 

This advantage, however, of being allowed occasionally to 
ignore experience, holds good only in the case of the Vedanta 
teacher, but not of his opponent (p. 595, 8): “The follower of 
the Brahman investigates the beiug of the cause [of the world] 
and the like, relying on the [sacred] tradition, and it is not 
unconditionally necessary for him to accept every thing in ac¬ 
cordance with perception (net avagyam tasya yatha-drishtam eva 
sarvcim abhyupagantavyam ); but the opponent, who investigates 
the being of the cause [of the world] and the like, relying on 
the examples of experience ( drishtanta ), must accept everything 
according to experience,—that is the difference.” 
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3. The Revelation of the Veda. 

To mitigate the severity of these declarations, we must call 
to mind the details given in Chap. IX, 2 (reading especially 
the passage in n. 32, above p. 56), according to which all 
empirical means of knowledge, and all the world produced 
by them, belong to the realm of Avidyd, as also, on the other 
hand, that in the Veda, especially in the Upanishads, there 
are philosophic conceptions which have their like neither in 
India, nor, perhaps, anywhere else in the world. Therefore 
we can well understand our author’s view that the Veda is of 
superhuman origin ( amunisheya p. 170, 2); that it is infallible 
(p. 618, 1); that, as we saw above p. 69ff., the Gods are created, 
but the Veda, on the contrary, is ever-present in the spirit of 
the creator of the world, as the timeless rule of being; that 
it was “out-breathed” by him 57 , concerning which the two 
chief passages are (p. 47, 2): “The great canon-of scripture 
beginning with the Rigveda, which, enforced by many branches 
of knowledge, lights all things like a lamp, and in a certain 
measure is omniscient, has the Brahman as its origin and 
cause. For such a canon as the Rigveda and the rest, which 
is endowed with the quality of omniscience, can come from 
none but an omniscient source.” And further (p. 48, 4): “The 
great being which, according to the scripture [Brih. 2, 4, 10] 
brought forth unwearying in sport, like the outbreaking oi a 
man, the Rigveda and the rest, as a mine of all knowledge, 
which is the basis of the division into Gods, animals, men. 
castes, A.<jramas and the like, this being must possess au 
unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence.” 

As the Brahman itself is free from all differences, so also 
is the knowledge of the Brahman, as we gain it fr om the 

67~We have thus in India, as analogy of our Inspiration, au Ex¬ 
piration, through which the Vedic texts were revealed to their composers, 
who are therefore called Rishis) the Mantras and Bralnnauas “appear" 
( pratibhanti) to them, are “seen” (dnshta)\>y them; cf. p. 301, 6 : “ Qauna'ca 
and the other [composers of Pratifakyas] teach, that the Decades [of the 
Iligveda] wore seen by Madhucchandas [the composer of the opening hymns 
of the Iligveda] and the other Rishis." In the same way, according top.814,13, 
theBrahmanas were also seen by the Jiishis: rishin&rp mantra-brahmana-Aar- 
Cititim] cf. p. 119,3: mantra-brahmanayoQ ca ek&rtkatvamyul:tam,avirodhdt. 
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IJpanisliads, uniform throughout and without contradiction 
(pi 834, 4): “ Has it not been established that the Brahman, 
the object of knowledge, is free from all differences, as before, 
behind, and the like, uniform, and, like the lump of salt [Bfih. 
4, 5, 13], of one taste? How, then, can the thought arise of 
a difference or non-difference of knowledge? Tor that, like the 
variety of [pious] works, a variety with reference to the Brahman 
could be taught by the Vedanta, can by no means be affirmed, 
since the Brahman is one and uniform. And if the Brahman is 
uniform, then the knowledge of the Brahman cannot be mani¬ 
fold; for the assumption that the subject can be one thing and 
the knowledge ol it another, is necessarily erroneous. And if, 
on the other hand, there were to be taught different doctrines of 
the one Brahman in the "V edanta, of which some were true and 
others false, we should have the case of disbelief in the Vedanta 
[that is, the Upanishads j [cf. p. 104,1],— therefore one cannot as¬ 
sume that there arc in the Vedanta differences in the knowledge 
oi Brahman. In conformity with this principle, the numerous 
contradictions in the Upanishads are explained away (1, 1, 27 
may serve as an example), or hidden under the broad mantle of 
exoteric doctrine, of which we shall speak in the next Chapter. 
However, occasionally minor contradictions in the parallel texts 
of the Upanishads are admitted with the remark, that they are 
not important. 53 Where the sense of the scripture is doubtful, 
the rule of experience (i laukiko nyayah) decides, p. 1064, 5: 
“But still it is unseemly to check the view of the scriptures 
“by a rule of experience? To this we answer: this is so, where 
"the sense of the scripture is certain; but where it is doubt¬ 
ful, it is permissible to have recourse to a rule of experience, 
“for the sake of clearing up the question;”—as generally the 
the worldly means of knowledge are helpful to the investigation 
of the sense of the scriptures (p. 40, 6): “The knowledge of 
“the Brahman is gained by the sense of the word of the Veda 


“ For example p.222, 2. 849, 11. 855, 6: na hi etavata vigeshena 
vidya ekatvam apagacchati. —418,12 gruttndm parasparu-virodhe sati, eJca- 
vagena itard ntyante. This especially holds good iu the case of contra¬ 
dictions in things where the aim of man (purushaartha) does not come' 
into questiou, p. 374, 7. 
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“being considered and determined; it is not gained by other 
“means of knowledge, such as inference (anumdnam) &c. JBut 
“although it is the Vedanta texts which inform us of the 
“cause of the world’s coining into existence &o., yet, to make 
“sure that we have grasped their sense [correctly], an inference 
“which does not contradict the words of the Vedanta is not 
“excluded as a means of knowledge. Bor by the scripture 
“itself [Brih. 2, 4, 5. Chand. 6, 14, 2] reflection is called in as 
“a help.”—(p. 42, 3): “For in the investigation of the Brahman, 
“the scripture is not, as in the investigation of duty [the J^iXvva- 
u initn&visct], the exclusive authority, but the authorities here 
“are, according to circumstances, the scripture and the [inner] 
“perception ( anubhava ) and the like. For the knowledge of 
“the Brahman reaches its final point in perception, as far as 
“it refers to a really existing subject.”—(p. 44, 6): “But does 
“not the Brahman, so far as it is something really existing, 
“alone belong to the province of other means of knowledge, 
“and is not the consideration of the words of the Vedanta 
“consequently aimless? By no means the Brahman, for, as 
“it is not an object of sense, the [causal] connection with 
“the -world would not be grasped [with certainty]. That is to 
“say, the senses, according to their nature, have as their object 
“external things, and not the Brahman. If the Brahman were 
“an object of sense, then the world might be grasped as an 
“effect connected with Brahman. Now, we only perceive the 
“effect, so that [without revelation], it cannot be decided whether 
“the world is connected with Brahman [as cause], or with 
“something else [for the same effect can have different causes].” 

Of the possibility here suggested, of bringing in reflection 
as an aid, our author makes a far more extensive use than 
might appear from these expressions. Since this side of Qan- 
kara’s work has for us the chief interest, we will, as far as 
possible, pass over his endless quotations from the Veda, but, 
on the other hand, bend our whole attention to the philosophic 
reflection. The perfection of the latter, as it meets us in Qafi- 
kara’s Commentary, may itself speak for the fact that we have 
to do here with a monument of Indian antiquity not merely 
theological, but also in the highest degree philosophical. 


VI. Exoteric and Esoteric Vedanta Doctrine. 


1. Justification of Exoteric Metaphysics. 

All metaphysics has to battle with the great difficulty, 
unique in the whole province of science, that it must think 
in conceptions and express in words what is properly contrary 
to their nature, since all words and conceptions at last spring 
from that very base of empiric reality which metaphysics under¬ 
takes to transcend, in order to lay hold on the “Self” ( dtman ) 
of the world, the “ovxo>; ov” the “thing in itself,” which finds 
its expression and manifestation in all empiric reality, yet 
without being identical with it. 

So far, then, as metaphysics adapts itself to the form of 
empirical knowledge, in order thereby to express its own 
content, it necessarily i&ssumes an allegorical, more or less 
mythical character; and, as this is the only form in which it 
can be grasped by the people, standing in need of it (exetvotc 
hk xot; s;o> sv irapaj3oXai's xa rcavta ^ivetat, St. Mark, IV, 11), is 
called exoteric metaphysics. So far as, on the other hand, 
it adheres to the path of exact science, in order to attain to 
a Whole, thoroughly demonstrable in all its parts, and equal 
to any opposition, metaphysics must often choose difficult by¬ 
paths, turning conceptions through many shades of meaning, 
with all kinds of reservations, and in many cases entirely 
renounce results that can be clearly represented.—Aud all 
this demands a great power and habit of abstraction, attain¬ 
able only by few; therefore for this form of our science the 
name of esoteric metaphysics is to be taken. 
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Exoteric and Esoteric form of the Vedanta, 
a) General Survey. 

In accordance with what has been said., the metaphysics 
of the Vedanta also has two forms, a theological, exoteric, 
and a philosophical, esoteric form; both are present in 
the work which we have to analyse, running parallel, and 
being present in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teach¬ 
ing, namely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration, and that of liberation; they stand 
in a continuous contradiction which is necessitated by the 
nature of the matter. But the great difficulty for the philo¬ 
sophic understanding of the Brahmasiltras lies in the fact, 
that neither in the text nor in the commentary are the two 
conceptions clearly separated from each other, but rather meet 
us everywhere interwoven with each other, in such sort that the 
fundamental texture of the whole consists of a representation 
of the exoteric, or, as we may also call it (with an extension 
of the conception, whose justification will be given in what 
follows) the lower doctrine (apara viclyd), which, however, 
is penetrated in every province by the esoteric or higher 
doctrine (p&vd vidyd ), standing in contradiction to it, a 
relation which compels us to justify our general view here at 
the outset. 

As is shown by the analysis of contents at the conclusion 
of our first chapter, the doctrine ot the Vedanta consists 
properly in a richly coloured picture of the world on a mytho¬ 
logical ground. The first part contains, in Adhyaya T, the 
theology, which on the basis of seven times four passages 
of the Upanishads, discusses the essence of the Brahman, its. 
relation to the world as creator, ruler and destroyer, its re¬ 
lation to the soul, and its various names and attributes. This 
is followed, in Adhyaya II, by the cosmology which is con¬ 
cerned with the relation of the world to the Brahman as 
cause, its gradual evolution from and re-absorption in it, and, 
from II, 3, 15 on, the psychology, in which are thoroughly 
discussed the nature of the soul and its organs, its relation 
to God, to the body, and to its own deeds. In Adhyaya III 
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comes first the doctrine of transmigration, then a sup¬ 
plement to the psychology (III, 2 , 1—10), another to the theology 
(HI, 2, H—41); the rest of the Adhyaya contains a mis¬ 
cellaneous assemblage of discussions, for the most part exegetic 
in character, as the chief conteut of which we can, in any 
case, with Qankara (p. 1049, 3), consider the teaching of the 
means (sadhana) to attain the higher and lower doctrine, that 
is the knowledge and worship of the Brahman. For the most 
part these discussions deal with the strange question whether 
certain passages of the Veda are to he comprehended in one 
“Vidya,” or to be separated, a question which has a meaning 
only for the lower doctrine, with its aim of worship. Finally, 
the conclusion of the work, Adhyhya IV, contains the eschato¬ 
logy; it sketches in detail the departure of the soul after 
death, and how some souls follow the way of the bathers 
(pitriydna ) to a new incarnation, while, on the contrary, others, 
the worshippers of the Brahman, are led along the way of the 
gods ( devaydna ) higher and higher upwards to the Brahman, 
“whence there is no return”—according to the Upanishads, 
but not without further conditions, according to tlip reasoning 
of our system: for this Brahman is only the “lower Brahman, 
that is, as considered as possessing attributes (guna), it is the 
object of worship, and not of “perfect knowledge” (somyaydar- 
ganam)', only after this latter, that is, the esoteric doctrine, 
is imparted to the pious in the world of Brahman, is he also 
liberated; until then, although he is in the world of Brahman, 
and a partaker of Lordship ( ai^varyam ), “his darkness is not 
yet driven away” (p. 1154, 9), “his ignorance not yet destroy¬ 
ed” (p. 1133,15), that is, he possesses only tho lower doctrine 
(apard vidyd ), whose content consists of ad that has hitherto 
been mentioned, not the opposed higher doctrine, the pard 
vidyd or samyciydar^VKini, that is, the pure philosophic, esoteric 
doctrine, ■which, in every part of this picture of the world with 
its empiric colouring, crops up iu contradiction with it, and 
whose results, according to the metaphysical standpoint which 
we occupy, we may find strange, or admirable. In the depait- 
ment of Theology it teaches that the Brahman is not thus 

or thus, but altogether without attributes (punch ), distinctions 
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(vigesha) and limitations ( upddhi ), and therefore in no way 
capable of being defined or conceived. And this Brahman, 
devoid of all limitation, is the only being, outside which nothing 
is; therefore, in the department of Cosmology, there can be 
as little question of the origin of the world as of its existence, 
but only of there being neither anything different (nanA) from 
the Brahman, nor any plurality of things (prapahca), and that 
the world extended in names and forms is non-existent ( avastu ), 
is only a glamour (mdyd) which Brahman, as master-magician 
(mayavin), projects (prasarayati ), as the dreamer projects 
dream forms (p. 432,8). In the same way all further Psycho¬ 
logy falls away, after the saying “tat tvam ast' (that thou 
art), is comprehended according to which the soul of each 
human being is not an emanation, not a part of the Brahman, 
but fully and completely the Brahman. For him who knows 
this, there is no more migration of the soul, nor even 
liberation; for he is already liberated; the continued existence 
of the world and of his own body appears to him only as an 
illusion, the appearance of which he cannot remove, hut which 
cannot further deceive him, till the time when, after the decease 
of the body, he wanders not forth, as the others, but remains 
where he is and what he is and eternally was,—the first prin¬ 
ciple of all things, “the originally eternal, pure, free Brahman.” 

This is the Sumyagdarganam, the Vidya in the stricter 
sense of the word, distinguished on the oue side from empiric 
cosmology, and psychology, Avidyd, and on the other from the 
doctrine of the aparam, sayunam bralxma, of its worship and 
the entering into it by the way of devay&na; this is the apard 
vidyd, sagund vidya, whose possessor can, however, also on 
occasion he called vidvdn (p. 1095, 11. 1134, 11). Strictly 
viewed, this apard vidya is nothing hut metaphysics in an 
empiric dress, that is Vidya as it appears, considered from 
the standpoint of Avidyd (the realism innate in us). This de¬ 
finition is not, however, found in Qankara, as in general the 
distinction of the esoteric and exoteric doctrine and the inner 
connection of the latter, as well as of the former, does not 
attain the clearness with which we express it and must ex¬ 
press it here, unless we have to renounce a full comprehension 
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of the system. What prevented our author from connecting 
together—as he did in the case of the pard vidyd —the apard 
vidyd also, with his doctrine of the creation of the world and 
Samsara, in the unity of an exoteric system, was firstly the 
excessive attention which, in Indian fashion, he paid to theolo¬ 
gical and eschatological questions, and, on the other hand, 
the apprehension of injuring the letter of the Yeda, in which 
esoteric and exoteric teaching are interwoven, by a recognition 
of the contradictions between them. For this reason, lor in¬ 
stance, he takes endless pains to maintain the teaching of the 
creation of the world through the Brahman, and to unify it 
with his better insight into the identity of the two, by trying 
to show that cause and effect are identical, and then constantly 
(e.g.y p.374,12. 391,10. 484,2. 491,1) asserting that the doc¬ 
trine of creation had only the aim of teaching this identity of 
the world with the Brahman, a view which cannot be brought 
into harmony with tho ample and realistic treatment which 
he himself bestowed on it. 

Naturally we shall do no violence to our author, and 
where, in the organism of his system, wo note a false con¬ 
nection, we shall only indicate it, and not remedy it; hut, on 
the other side, we have the right to exercise philosophic criti¬ 
cism and this will he the better, the more it is done entirely 
from within, that is, from the principles of the system itself. 

For in every philosophical system lies something more than 
its originator put into it; the genius reaches further than the 
individual, and it is the task of the historian to indicate 
where the thinker has lagged behind the full scope of his 
thoughts. 

To this end we must be allowed here, at the outset of our 
exposition of the system, to bring together the passages which 
justify our general view of it; they will form the beacons to 
which we have to look for guidance on our laborious and 
dangerous journey, and from them we shall take the standard 
to test where our author has fallen short of the greatness of 
his own point of view. 
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b) Exoter% snd Esoteric Theology. 

Quite clearly and consciously, if not everywhere carried 
out in detail, do we find the contrast made between exoteric 
and esoteric doctrine in the province of Theology, under the 
names of the lower, attribute-possessing (apard, sagund), 
and the higher, attributeless doctrines (para, niryund 
vidyd ); the former is the doctrine of the lower, attribute- 
possessing Brahman, the latter of the higher, attribute- 
free Brahman (aparam, sagunam , savigesham, also kdryam, 
amukhyam brahma, and param, nirgunam, nirvigesham, also 
avikyitam, mukhyam, guddham brahma); the former is the object 
of worship, the latter of knowledge; in the case of the former 
doctrine the fulfilment of duties is commanded; but not in 
the latter (p. 1077,7); the former has many different rewards, 
the only fruit of the latter is deliverance. 

The most important passages are as follows: 

(p.111,3:) “The Brahman is known in two forms, [1.] as 
“qualified by limitations ( upadhi) which are derived from the 
“multitude of his metamorphoses in respect of names and forms, 
“and [2.] on the contrary as free from all limitations.’’ 

(p. 803,3:) “ There are passages of twofold character ( lingam) 
“ referring to the Brahman; the one, as c. g . ‘all-working, ail-wish- 
“ ‘mg, all-smelling, all-tasting,’ etc. [Ohand.3,14,2, cf. p. 50 above] 
“indicate that it is affected by difference ( vigesha ); the others, 
u e.g., ‘not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,’ etc. (Bpih. 
“ 3, 8, 8), indicate its freedom from all differences. .. But 
“it is not admissible to assume from the passages of twofold 
“character that the highest (param) Brahman has itself 
“(svatas) thi3 double nature; for one and same tiling cannot 
“in itself be affected by differences such as form, etc., and 
“ not be affected by them, for this is a contradiction .. . And 
“by being connected with limitations (upadJii) a thing of a 
“one kind cannot assume another nature; for when rock crystal 
“ is transparent, it does not become opaque by being connected 
" with limitations such as red colour and the like; on the con¬ 
trary it is only an illusion (bhrama) that opaqueness per- 
“meates it; what adds the limitations to it is ignorance 
“( avidyd ). Therefore, whichever character is assumed, the 
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“ Brahman must be conceived as unchangeably free from all 
“differences, and not the reverse. For everywhere in the 
“scriptures where it is a question of teaching the proper 
“nature of the Brahman, it is taught by such passages as 
“‘not to be heard, not to be felt, without form, eternal' 
“(Katb. 3, 15), that the Brahman is completely above all 
“change. 59 

(p. 133,7:) “For where in teaching the nature (rUpam) of 
“the highest Lord all differences are excluded, the scriptures 
“use such expressions as: ‘not to he heard, not to be felt, 
“‘without form, eternal’ (Kath. 3,15). Because the highest 
“Lord, however, is the cause of all, He is exhibited to us as 
“distinguished by certain, qualifications of the changeable world 
“[of creation, which is a transformation of Him], when we 
“read ‘all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting’ (Chand. 
“3, 14, 2); and the case is the same when He is termed ‘the 
“ ‘[man in the sun] with the golden heard’ (Chand. 1, 6, 6), etc.’ 

(p. 1121,1:) “As the lower ( aparam ) Brahman is closely 
“connected with the higher (param) Brahman, it is no con¬ 
tradiction to apply the word Brahman to the former also. 
“For the fact of the matter is this: the higher Brahman it- 
“self is the lower Brahman, so far as it [the former) is now 
“ and again for the purpose of worship described as possess¬ 
ing certain qualities of the changeable world, such as ‘Manas 
“‘is what it is formed of’ (Chand. 3, 14, 2) etc., qualities which 
“depend on the ascription to it of pure limitations (vit-uddJi*- 
“ upddhi).' ,f 

(p. 867, 12:) “These qualifications too [from Taitt. 2, 5: 
“ ‘Love is his head 5 etc.] are only assumed in the highest 
“ Brahman as a means of turning the thoughts to it ( citta - 
“ avatara-updya-mdtratvetia ), not with a view to knowledge .. . 
“and this rule [that such qualifications have only local not 
“general validity! * 8 s^ppHed elsewhere, when it is a question 

s» Of. p. 806,9: “Therefore the Brahman mast in these passages ac- 
“ cording' to the Scriptures be regarded as quite without iorm (nir&karani)', 
“but the other passages which refer to the Brahman as possessing form 
u (tikdravat) are not concerned with it but with the enjoining of wor¬ 
ship {wpasand)." 
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«of certain qualities of the Brahman which are inculcated for 
“the purpose of worship... For a ‘More’ and ‘Less’ of 
“attributes in which continues the [empirical] action of the 
“manifold ( sati bhedci-vycivcihCird) exists in the attribute-possess¬ 
ing (sagunam) Brahman, not in the attribute-less (nirgunum) 
“highest Brahman.” 

(p. 112,2:) “In a thousand passages the scripture teaches 
“the double nature of the Brahman, distinguishing between 
“it wheu it is the object of knowledge and ignorance ( vidyd- 
“ avidyd-vish ay a). From the standpoint of ignorance ( avidyd - 
“ avastlidyam) all occupation with Brahman has the distinguish¬ 
ing mark that it, as object of worship, and its worshipper 
“are distinguished; and in this case certain ways oi worskip- 
“ ping the Brahman have as their end an exaltation ( abhyud - 
“ ay a) ; the end of others is gradual deliverance ( kramamultti ); 
“others again have a3 their aim the success of. the work of 
“sacrifice; 60 and they vary according to the attributes ( gum ), 
“differences (vigesha) and limitation ( upddhi ). Now though 
“the God to be honoured, the highest Atman, distinguished 
“by this or that attribute and difference, is one, still the 
“rewards [of worship] are different according to the attributes 
“ worshipped.” 

(p. 148,2:) “ For where the highest Brahman ( param brahma ), 
“free from all connection with differences, is indicated as soul, 
“ there is, as is to be seen [from the scripture], only one single 
“ fruit, namely liberation; where, on the contrary, the Brahman is 
“taught in its connection with different attributes ( guna-vigesha ), 
“or in its connection with different symbols [ jpratika-vigeshet, 
“on which 4,1,4. 4,3,15—16], there are produced high and 
“low rewards only limited to Samsara (samsnra-gocarani eva,),' 6i 


«o Cf. p. 815, 5: “The fruit of the same [the worship of the sagunam 
“ brahma] varying with the instruction, is sometimes annihilation of sin, 
“sometimes attainment of [heavenly] lordship (aiyvaryam), sometimes 
“gradual deliverance; so it is to be understood. It is thus correct to 
“assume that the words of the scripture about worship and the words 
“about the Brahman [as object of knowledge] have not a single but 
“different purposes.” 

®i Cf. p. 1047, 7: “Where no difference of teaching exists, there cannot 
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c) Exoteric and Esoteric Eschatology. 

As already made clear by the passages quoted, this two¬ 
fold nature of the lower Brahman, as the object of worship, 
and 6f the higher, as the object of knowledge, corresponds 
exactly to the two-fold eschatological theory of our system. 
The names pard and apard vidyd comprehend, for Qahkara, 
not only the philosophical and theological theories of the 
Brahman, but also the doctrine of the destiny of those who 
adhere to the one or the other; the pard vidyd teaches how 
he who knows the param brahma, by this very knowledge, 
becomes identical with it, and accordingly stands in need of 
no departure of the soul and further advance towards it, in 
order to reach it; on the other hand the apard vidyd com¬ 
prehends the theory of the Brahman as object of worship, 
and at the same time the theory of the rewards which fall to 
the lot of the worshipper; these are, as we saw, partly tem¬ 
poral, partly celestial, partly even the gradual liberation of 
the Dcvaydna , hut always limited to the Samsdra (p. 148, 5), 
from which it follows that, like the Titriydnci, the Devaydna 
also belongs to the Samsura, namely, as its termination. Ac¬ 
cording to this, as we are expressively assured, the whole 
teaching of the Devaydna (the ascent of the pious to the 
Brahman) belongs to the apard vidyd (p. 1087, 3); to the 
attribute-possessing worship {sagund updsand ) of the Brahman, 
not to the Samyagdarganam (p.909,8. 10); heaven and the 
like, with its lordship (aigvaryam) is the ripened fruit of the 
sagund vidydh (p. 1149,13); for him who, on the contrary, 
knows the param brahma, as is developed in the episode 

“be, as in the case of fruit of works, a difference of fruit either. For in 
“the case of that doctrine [the nirgund vidyd], which is tho means of 
“liberation, there is no difference as in the case of works. On the con¬ 
trary, in the case of attribute-possessing doctrines (sagundsu mdyasu), 
“as, for example, ‘Manas is his material, Prana his body’ (Cliand. 3, 14, 2), 
“and so on, there exists a difference, in consequence of the admixture or 
“separation of attributes, and accordingly, as in the case of the fruit of 
“works, a difference of fruit according to the given peculiarity. And a 
“token of this is the scripture, when it is said: ‘whatever he adores him 
“ ‘as, that he becomesbut it is not so in the case of the attributeless 
“doctrine [nirgundy dm vidydyam ), because [in it] no attributes exist.’’ 
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concerning the pard vidyd 4, 2, 12—16 {prdsangild paravidyd- 
gatd cintd p. 1103, 12), there is no more departure from the 
body, nor any entering into the Brahman (p. 1102,1). 

d) Exoteric and Esoteric Cosmology and Psychology. 

At first sight, the matter stands somewhat differently in 
the province of Cosmology and Psychology. The question is 
here no longer the contrast between apard and pard vidya, 
but another, the contrast between two standpoints, which, 
p.456,1, are distinguished as the standpoint of worldly 
action (vyavahdra-avasthd) and the standpoint of the 
highest reality ( paramartha-avasthd ). The former is that 
of the Avi.dyd (p. 455, 6), the latter that of the Vidyd. The 
former teaches a creation of the world by the Brahman who 
is endowed with a plurality of powers ( gakti ), and the existence 
of a plurality of individual souls, for whose activities and enjoy¬ 
ments it is the stage from the latter standpoint, the possibility 
of a creation and a transmigration ceases along with plurality, 
and in place of both comes the doctrine of the identity of 
Brahman with nature and with the soul. 

(p. 491, 1:) “ This scripture-doctrine of the creation does 
“ not belong to the highest reality (paramdrtha), for it lies in 
“ the province of worldly action ( vyavahdra ) in name and form 
“admitted by Avidyd, and has, as its highest aim, to teach 
“that the Brahman is the soul; this must not be forgotten!” 

(p.473,13:) “When, through declarations of identity like 
Ui tat tvam asi’ (that thou art), identity has become known, 
“then the soul’s existence as wanderer, and Brahman’s 

“existence as creator have vanished awav. 

* 

That the paramartha-avasthd of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a whole with the pa,rd vidyd of Theology and Eschato¬ 
logy, may be concluded from the explanations of Qankara 
himself, in the single passage in which he lays down the 
esoteric teaching connectedly, and which is translated at the 
end of this chapter. Here we will prove only, what Qahkara 
was not so clearly conscious of, that, quite analogously, the 
vyavdhdra-avasthd of the doctrines of creation and trans¬ 
migration are to be connected with the apard vidyd of an 
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attribute-possessing, that is, to speak in our language, of a 
personal God and a soul which departs to him after death, 
in the unity of an exoteric metaphysics, which treats 
of the Beyond from the standpoint of innate realism 
{avidyd), since the a;para vidyd cannot exist without the vya- 
vahdra-avasthd, nor the vyuvahdra-avasthd without the apard 
vidya. 

1) The apard vidyd cannot exist without the vyavahdra- 
avasthd ; for the devayCma of the apard vidyd demands, as its 
complement, the pitriydna ; but this is the path of Samsdra, 
and Qankara himself lias told us (above p. 106), that the 
reality of Samsdra and the reality of the creation stand and 
fall together; therefore the apard vidyd demands, as its com¬ 
plement, the realism of the doctrine of creation; as also, con¬ 
versely, the devaydna, and, along with it, the apard vidyd, 
disappear only for him who has recognised the unity of his 
Atman with Brahman, and therewith the illusion of the mani¬ 
fold world and the wandering soul. 

2) In exactly the same way the vyavahdra-avasthd of the 
teaching of creation cannot exist without the apard vidyd of 
sagunam brahma ; for, in order to create, Brahman requires a 
plurality of gaktis, or powers (p.342,6. 486,10); but these 
stand in contradiction (p. 1126, 2) to a nirvigesham brahma , 
from which it follows that only a sagunam , savigesham, not a 
nirgunam, nirvigesham brahma can be a Creator. 

The inner necessary connection between the vyavahdra- 
avasthd and the apard vidyd, here demonstrated, often enough 
comes more or less clearly to Qankara’s consciousness: thus, 
when he describes the sagunam brahma as avidyd -vishaga 
(p.112.2), for which the bheda-vyavahdra exists (p.888, 7 ) - 
when lie views the upddhis attributed to it as resting on 
avidyd (p. 804,1); when he explaius the fruit of its worship 
as samsdra-gocaram (p. 148,6), the aigvaryam of the apara- 
brahmavid as samsdra-gocaram (p. 1133, 14) and those who 
have entered into the lower Brahman as still subject to Avidyd 
(p. 1154,9. 1133. 15), that is, with the same word with which 
he everywhere else describes the realism of the doctrine of 
creation and transmigration. And on occasion lie expresses 
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it openly, that the cosmological distinction of iQvarit and pra- 
panca belongs to the sagund updsana (p. 456,10), and, con¬ 
versely, that the teaching of sagunam brahma presupposes the 
prapanca (p. 820,12). 

Prom these facts we justify the weaving together of the 
teaching of the sagunam brahma , of a world thereby created 
and of an individual soul which moves in this world, and 
finally enters into that brahma, into a whole of exoteric meta¬ 
physics. And Qahlcara also, if we were to ask him—“Is, then, 
“that sagunam brahma and the devaydna leading thither real, 
“although from the standpoint of the highest truth neither 
“exists?’’ He would certainly answer: “They are precisely as 
“real as this world; and only in the sense that the prapanca 
“and samsdra are unreal, are the sagunam brahma and the 
“devaydna unreal; both are the apard vidyd, that is Vidya 
“as it appears from the standpoint of Avidy<V’ ( avidyd-ava - 
sthdydm p. 112, 3. 680,12. 682, 3). 62 


But it must still be borne in mind that Qankara did not 
reach full clearness as to the necessary connection of the 
exoteric doctrines, and this will often become clear enough 
from his discussions, which we shall reproduce faithfully and 
unaltered; but, as regards the esoteric doctrine, on the con- 
trary, there is found at the end of his work a passage from 
which his consciousness of its inner necessary connection comes 
out as clearly as possible, and which, as a compendium in nuce 
of Qarikara’s Metaphysics, and, at the same time, as an example 
of the style and character of thought of the work with which 
we are occupied, we here translate word, for word. 


02 The thought that the exoteric doctrine aims at accommodating the 
truth to the comprehension of the masses, can also be pointed out in 
Qafikara; thus the spatial conception of the Brahman is formed upnlabdhi- 
artham, p. 132,8. 193,4; the measurement of Brahman is buddhi-arthu 1 , 
upasana-arthah, 835,4; net hi avihare 'nantc brahmani savvuih pwnbhih 
gakya buddhik sthdpayitwn, tnanda-ynadhya-uttavna-bviddhitvdt puhsdtn, iti, 
835,6. The propeedeutic character of the exoteric doctrine is very 
clearly laid down in the Commentary to Chand. 8, 1, p. 528, and this 
passage (which we shall translate in Chapter XI, 1, d) is before all to 
be considered, when the rightness of our comprehension of the Vedanta 
system comes in question. 
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3. Appendix: Qankara’s Esoteric Philosophy, 
translated from 4, 3,14 (p. 1124, 10—1134,3). 

a) Do the liberated go to the Brahman? 

“Some maintain that the passages of scripture as to going [to the 
“ Brahman] refer to the higher [not to the lower, attribute-possessing 
“Brahman]. This cannot be, because a going to the Brahman is im- 
“ possible. For to the all-present highest Brahman, inmost of all, who 
“is the soul that is within all, of whom it is said: ‘like the ether [p. 1125] 
“ ‘omni-present, eternal’ (cf. above p.32,1. 9)—‘the perceptible, not super- 
“*sensible Brahman, that as Self is the innermost being of all’ (Brih. 
“3,4,1),—‘Self only is this universe’ (Chand. 7. 25, 2),—‘The Brahman 
“‘only is this universe, the most excellent’ (Munch 2, 2, 11),—to this 
“Brahman whose character is determined by passages of scripture like 
“these, there cannot now or ever be a going in. For we cannot go to 
“a place where we already are; but on the contrary, according to com- 
“mon acceptation, only to another place. It is true experience shews, 
“that we can also go to that, in which we are already, so far as we dis¬ 
tinguish different places in it. Thus a man is on the earth, and yet 
“goes to it, in so far as he goes to another place. So also the child is 
“identical with itself, and yet reaches puberty, which is its own self, 
“separated by time. In the same way, one might think, there may be a 
“way of going to the Brahman, so far as it is endowed with all kinds 
“of powers (pakti). But this is not so; on account of the negation of all 
“differences {vi$e$ha) in Brfthman: ‘Without parts, without action, rest- 
“‘ful, faultless, stainless’ (Qvct. 6,19),—‘Nor gross nor fine, nor short nor 
“ ‘long’ (Brih. 3,8, 8),—‘For he, the unborn, ia without and within’ (Mund. 
“2,1,2),—‘Verily this great unborn soul (Stman), that neither grows old 
“‘nor fades nor dies, that is without fear, is the Brahman’ (Brih. 4,4,25), 
“—‘He is not thus, not thus’ (Brih. 3,9,26);—according to these rules of 
“scripture and tradition no connection of the highest soul with spatial, 
“temporal or other differences can be assumed, so that one could go to 
“it as to a part of the earth or to an age of life; but a spatially and 
“temporally [p. 1126] determined going to the earth and to the age is 
“ possible 65 because they are differentiated by locality and . ircumatances.” 


63 It is in the highest degree attractive and instructive, to observe, 
how here and elsewhere the spirit of man in antiquity toils and struggles 
to reach the eternal fundamental truth of all metaphysics, which it wan 
reserved for the genius of Kant to set forth in perfect clearness and to 
prove beyond contradiction: the truth that Being-in-itself must be space¬ 
less and timeless, because space and time are nothing else but subjective 
forms of our intellect.—As here space and time are denied for the 
Brahman, so in the sequel will causality of creation be interpreted as 
identity. 
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b) Esoteric Cosmology. 

•If you assert, that the Brahman must have manifold powers (fakti), 
“because, according to the scripture, it is the cause of the creation, sub¬ 
sistence and extinction of the world, we say no! for the passages of 
“scripture which deny differences to it can have no other sense [but the 
“literal ore]. But the passages of scripture about the creation and so on 
“can likewise have no other sense?— This is not boj for their aim is 
“[only] to teach' the identity [of the world with Brahman]. For when 
“the scripture, by the examples of lumps of clay aud the like,** teaches 
“that ‘the Existent”, the Brahman, alone is true, but that [its] trans- 
“ formation [into the world] is untrue, it cannot have the aim of teach¬ 
ing a creation and the like.— But why should, the passages of scripture 
“about the creation and the like be subordinated to those about the 
“ negation of all differences, and not conversely the latter he subordinated 
“to the former?—To this we answer: because the passages of scripture 
“about the negation of all differences have a meaning which leaves nothing 
“more to be wished for. For after the unity, eternity, purity, and the 
“like, of the soul are recognised, nothing more remains to be desired, 
11 because thereby the knowledge, which is the aim of man, has been ob¬ 
tained: ‘where can error or sorrow be, for him who beholds unity?* 
“(T^a 7)—‘Fearlessness, verily, o Janaka, hast thou attained (Brih. 4, 2, 
*<4),— ‘The wise has no fear of any one at all (J aitt.2, 9), ‘Him veiily 
“‘the question troubles not, wbat. good he has not done [p. 1127], what 
‘“evil he has done’ (ibid.),—thus teaches the scripture. And while in 
u this way if shews that the wise are conscious of satisfaction, it also tor- 
“bids the untrue assertion of a transformation [creation], since it says: 
‘•‘From death to death he is ensnared who difference sees’ (Hath. 4, 10). 
“Consequently it cannot be assumed that the passages of scripture which 
“deny difference are to be subordinated to the others. Not so is it with 
“the passages of scripture about creation and the like. Bor these are 
“ not able to teach a sense which leaves nothing more to be wished for; 
“On the contrary, it is evident, that these have another aim [than that, 
“immediately put forward, of teaching a creation]. For after it is first 
“said (Chand. 6, 8, 3): ‘Of this growth which has spring up, dear one, 
“ ‘learn that it cannot be without a root,’—the scripture in the sequel 
“teaches, how the one thing, which is to be known, is ‘the Blxistent’, as 
“the root of the world. And thus it is also said: ‘That, whence these 
w <beings come forth, whereby they, coming forth, live, wherein they, 
u 'departing hence, enter again, that seek, for that is the Brahman’ (Taitt. 
“3, 1). Thus the passages of scripture about the creation Ac., have the 
“aim of teaching the unity of the Atman, so 'that no connection of the 

st Chand. 6, 1, 4: “Just as, dear one, by a lump of clay everything 
“ that consists of clay, is known, resting on words is the transformation, 
“a mere name, in truth it is only clay,” etc. 
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“Brahman with manifold powers [is to be assumed], and consequently a 
“going to it is impossible. And also the passage: ‘His vital spirit with- 
“ ‘draws not, Brahman is he, and into Brahman he is resolved’ (Brih. 4, 
“4, 6), forbids us to think of an end to the higher Brahman (param 
“brahma). This we explained in discussing [Sutram 4, 2, 13] ‘clearly 
“‘according to some’ [passage*, it is the body, not the individual soul, 
“out of which he who has I’eached liberation withdraws].” 


c) Esoteric Psychology. 


“Further, when a going to the Brahman is assumed, the Jiva (the 
“ individual soul) which goes is either [1.] a part of the Brahman, or [2.] 
“a modification, or [ 8 .] different from the Brahman. For in the case of 
“absolute identity with him, a going is impossible. If this be so, which 
“of them is right?—We answer: if [according to 1.] that [Jiva] is a part 
“ [literally: a separate place] [in the Brahman], then he has already reached 
“that [Brahman] consisting of the parts, and consequently even in this 
“ case a going to the Brahman is impossible, [p. 1128] But the assumption 
“of parts and of that which is composed of them has no application to 
“the Brahman, because, as everybody knows, the Brahman is without 
“members. It is much the same if [according to 2.] we assume a modi- 
“fication. For the modification is also already in that from which it is 
“modified. For a vessel of day cannot exist, if it ceases to be clay; if 
“ this happened, it would cease to exist. If we could understand [the 
“soul] as a modification or member [of the Brahman], the soul must 
“remain inherent [in the Brahman], and a going of the wandering soul 
“[reading samsarigavianam] to the Brahman is absurd. But perhaps 
“[according to 3.] the Jiva is different from the Brahman? Then it 
“must be either [a.] the size of an atom, or [b,] all-pervading, or [c.] of 
“middle size. If it is [according to b.] all-pervading, no going can be 
“possible. If it is [according to c.] of middle size, it cannot [cf. above 
“p, 68, note 43] be eternal [which was, however, proved 3, 3,54]; if it is 
“[according to a.] the Bize of an atom, then it is inexplicable that sen- 
“sation exists throughout the whole body. We have moreover proved 
“above [2, 3,19—29] fully, that it can neither be of the size of an atom* 
“nor of middle size. But that the Jiva is different from the Highest is 
“altogether contrary to the canonical words: ‘tat tvam asi' ('That thou 
“art,’ Chand. 6, 8, 7). The same error occurs, if we assume that it [the 
“Jiva] is a modification or a pari of it [the Brahman]. If you assert, 
“that the error does not occur, because a modification or a part is not 
“separate from that of which they are .[modification or part], we contest 
“this, because the unity in the main point would be wanting. And in 
“ the case of all these assumptions, you cannot gei over it that either no 
“cessation of transmigration is possible, or that in case it ceases, the soul, 
“unless its Brahman-selfhood be assumed, must perish ” 
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d) Esoteric Morality. 

“But there are some who come and say: ‘ Suppose someone practised 
“ ‘ the regular and occasional [good] works, in order to escape the fall 
“‘[into transmigration], and avoided at the same time those springing 
“‘from the desire [for reward], as also the forbidden [works] in order 
“ 1 to go neither to heaven nor hell, and exhausted the works [of liis 
“ ‘former existence] which are to be expiated in the present body [p. 1129] 
“ ‘ by the expiation itself, there would thus, after the dissolution of the 
" ‘present body, exist no further cause for incurring a new' body; and 
“‘thus the liberation of such a one, being only a continuation in his 
“‘own essence, would be reached even without identification with Brah- 
“‘man.’—Bat this is not so; for there is no proof of it. Because by no 
“canonical scripture is it taught, that he who seeks liberation should 
“proceed in this wise. On the contrary, they have evolved it out from 
“their own intellects, thinking thus: because Samsiira is caused by the 
“works [of an earlier existence], therefore it cannot exist, where there is 
“no cause. But the calculation falls to the ground, because the non¬ 
existence of the cause caunot well be known [cf. the detailed statements 
“p. 673,9ff.], For of each single creature it must be admitted, that it 
“has accumulated many works in an earlier existence, which ripen to 
“desirable and uudesirable lruita. As these bring contrary fruits, they 
“cannot both be expiated at the same time; therefore some of them [the 
“ works] seize the opportunity and build up the present existence, others, 
“on the contrary, sit idle and wait until space, time and cause come for 
“them. As these which remain over canuot be exhausted by the present 
“expiation, it cannot therefore be determined with certainty, that, for 
“one who leads his life in the prescribed way, after the dissolution of 
“his present body, no further cause should exist for another body; on 
“the contrary the existence of a residuum of works is proved by passages 
“of the Qruti and the Smriti like (Chand. 5, 10, 7): ‘Those whose conduct 
“‘here is fair,’ and as it is further said [‘for them there is the prospect 
“ ‘ that they enter a fair womb, a Brahman womb, or Kshatriya womb, 
“‘or Vaiijya womb;—but those whose conduct here is foul, for them is 
“ ‘ the prospect of entering a foul womb, a dog’s, or pig's, or Q an da la’s 
“ ‘womb’].—But if this be so, still [p. 1130] those [residual fruits of works] 
“can be got rid of [kshepakdni ; perhaps here and in the aequal kshapa- 
u Mni, kshapya, etc. ‘exhausted’ would be better; cf. p. 909,12] by regular 
“and occasional good works?—That cannot be; because no contrast 
“ [between them] exists. For if they were contraries, then the one might 
“be wiped out by the others; but between the good worits heaped up in 
“an earlier existence and the regular aud occasional [ceremonies] there 
“ is no contrast, because the one and the other are of morally meritorious 
“nature. In the case of evil works, since they are of immoral nature; 
“the contrast exists indeed, and accordingly a wiping out might very 
“well take place; but still it will not result in there being no cause for 
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‘a new body. For in case of the good works, it still happens that they 
•‘remain as cause, and for the evil works, it caunot be ascertained that 
‘•they have bv'fcn completely paid for [by pious ceremonies]. It can also 
“not be proved that by performing the constant and occasional [cere- 
monies] only avoidance of the descent [into transmigration] and no 
‘ other fruits besides are obtained; for it is quite possible, that yet other 
•‘ fruits result therefrom, in addition. At least Apastamba [dharmasUtra 
“ 1, 7,20,3] teaches: ‘For, as in the case of the mango-tree, which is 
41 ‘planted lor the sake of the fruit, also shadow and sweet scent result as 
“ ‘well, so also, when duties are performed, other benefioial ends also spring 
“ ‘therefrom.' Moreover no man, who has not Sami/agdarganam. (perfect 
“ knowledge), can be sure that, with his whole self, from birth to death, 
■■ he has avoided all forbidden practices and those aiming at enjoyment 
“for, even in the most perfect, small lapses can be perceived. But even 
“if we could he in doubt about this, in any case it cannot be known 
“ that no cause [for a new birth] exists. And without the Brahman-hood 
“of the soul having been brought to consciousness, by the way of know¬ 
ledge, the soul, whose nature it is to act and enjoy, cannot reach liber¬ 
ation, for it cannot renounce its own nature, any more than fire can 
‘[cease to be] hot.—[p. 1131] This may bo, it may be objected, hut the 
“evil lies only in the acting and enjoying a9 effect, not in its potentiality 
“fin the deeds, not in the will, from which they proceed], so that, even 
“ while the potentiality remains in existence, liberation is possible through 
‘avoiding the effect. But this also cannot be the case. For if the poten¬ 
tiality remains in existence [reading: gakti-aadbhave ], it cannot possibly 
“be prevented from producing its effect.—But it might still be, that the 
“potentiality, without any further causal moment, [the will without an 
“efficient motive] may not produce any effect; hence [the potentiality] 
“by itself, even when it remains in existence, commits no transgression. 
“—This also cannot be; for the causal moments are always connected 
•“ [with the potentiality] by a connection referred to the potentiality. 6 * 

“ So long, therefore, as the soul possesses the natural tendency to act 
“and enjoy, and so long as the Brahman-hood of the soul, which is to 
“be gained by knowledge, is not attained, there is not the faintest prospect 
“of liberation. And the scripture also, when it says: ‘There is no other 


6t fzhti-lakshanena sambandhena mtyasambaddha ; whether the sense 
of these rather obscure words has been caught above, or not, in any case 
it is clear that our author misses the main point of the matter, so far 
as he does not see that the real guilt lies ouly in the quality of the 
frt/efi (that is, the will), it being all the same, whether the will, instigated 
by the chance occurrence of nimitta (motive), unfolds its being in deeds, 
or whether this unfolding remains latent.—To have recognised this clearly 
and expressed it, is the service which Jesus has rendered to philosophy; 
compare Matthew v, 21 ff., xii, 33 ff. 


8 
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‘•‘wav to go’ (Qvet. 3, 8), admits no other way of liberation but the way 
“of knowledge.— But from the fact that the Jiva is identical with the 
“Brahman, will not all worldly action be annihilated, since the means o 
“knowledge, like perception etc., cannot be employedV-Not so; on the 
“contrary, it goes on just as well as the action in dreams before awaking 
“l C f. above p. 55, note 81]. And the canon also, when it says: ‘For where 
«.there is a duality, as it were, one sees the other’ and so on (Brih. 4, 5, 
“15). explains with these words the action of perception, and the like, 
“for the unawakened, at valid, but on the other band declares it as not, 
“valid for the awakened; for it is said further: ‘But when for anyone 
‘“all has become as his own self, how should be then see any other, 
“and so on. Therefore because for him who knows the highest Brahman, 
“the idea of going and the like has ceased entirely, any going [to the 
“Brahman after death] is quite impossible for him.” 


e) Esoteric Eschatology. 

“But where do the passages of scripture belong which speak of a 
“going [to the Brahman]?-[p. 1132] Answer: they belong to the region 
“of the attribute-possessing doctrines (saguna vidyah)- Accordingly a 
“going is spoken of partly in the doctrine of the five fires (Chand. 5, 
“3—10 Byih. 6, 2). partly in the doctrine of the throne (Kaush. 1), partly 
«in the Doctrine of the All-soul (Ch&nd. 5,11-24). But where in reference 
“to the Brahman a going is spoken of, for example, in the passages: 

«<The Brahman ie life, the Brahman is joy, the Brahman is amplitude 
“(Chand.4,10, 6; translated Chap. XI, 2, below p. 164) and ‘Here in this 
“ ‘city of the Brahman [the body] is a house, a small lotus blossom 
“(Chand. 8, 1, 1; translated Chap. XI, Id, below p. 160)-tbere also in 
“consequence of the attribute ‘bringing love’ and so on (Chand.4,15, A) 
“and ‘having true wishes' and so on (Chand. 8, 1, 5) it is only a question 
“of worshipping the attribute possessing [Brahman], and therefore a. go- 
“iug is in place; but nowhere is a going taught with reference to the 
“highest Brahman ( parabrahman ). As therefore in the passage: ‘His 
“‘vital spirits withdraw not’ (Brih. 4, 4, 6; translated Chap. XII, 4), a 
“<roing is denied, as also in the case of the words: ‘The knower of the 
“ ‘Brahman reaches the Highest’ (Taitt. 2, 1); for even if the word 
“‘reaches’ implies a going, yet it indicates here, where, as shewn, a 
. “reaching of another place cannot he understood, only the entering into 
“one’s own being, with regard to the annihilation ol the extension of 
“names and forms ascribed by Ignorance [that is, empirical realitjj. 
“‘Brahman is he, and into the Brahman is he resolved’ (Brih. 4, 4, 6); 
“this saying must he kept in sight. Further: if the going had reference 
“to the highest [Bralunan], it might be taught either for the purpose of 
“attracting or for meditation. Now an attraction through the mention 
“of the going [p. 1133] cannot happen in the case of those who know the 
“Brahman; for he becomes this solely because, through knowledge, his 
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“unveiled original selfhood comes to consciousness; and a meditation on 
“the going also has not the slightest reference to the knowledge which 
“is conscious of an eternally perfected biis*. leaving no further goal to 
“be reached. Consequently the going refers to the lower [Brahman]; 
“and only so far as the difference between the higher and lower Brahman 
“is not kept steadily in view, will the passages of scripture concerning a 
“ going referring to the lower Brahman be falsely made to refer to the 
“ higher.’ 1 



f) Esoteric Theology. 

“Are there then two Brahmans, a higher and a lower?—There are 
“certainly two; as is seen from the words: 4 In truth, o Satyakama, this 
“ ‘sound Om i3 the higher and the lower Brahman 5 (Pragna 5, 2).—What 
“then is the higher Brahman, and what the lower?—-To this we answer: 
“ Where, by discarding the differences of name, form and the like, ascribed 
“ by Ignorance, Brahman is indicated by the [purely negative] expressions 
“ 'nor gross [nor fine, nor short, nor long]' and so on (Brib. 3, 8, 8) it is 
“the higher. But where, on the contrary, exactly the Bame [reality], for 
“ the purpose of worship, is described as distinguished by some difference 
“or other, for example, in words like: ‘Spirit is his material, life his 
“‘body, light his form 1 (Chand. 3, 14,2), it is the lower.—But does that 
“not contradict the word of the scripture, that it is ‘without a second’ 
“(Chand. 6, 2,,1)?—Not at all! [The contradiction] disappears, because 
“ascribed limitations like name and form Bpring from Ignorance. But 
“the fruit of the worship of this lower Brahman is, according to the 
“context ‘If he desires the world of the fathers’ and so on (Chand. 8, 
“2, 1) a world-lordship (jaffad-aigvarr/am) belonging to Samsara, since 
“Ignorance is not [yet] destroyed. Now this [fruit] [p. 1134] is connected 
“with a given place; therefore a going, in order to gain it, is no con¬ 
tradiction. It is true the soul is all-present; but as space [ether] enters 
“into the vessel and the like, it also enters into connection with ascribed 
“limitation (upftdhi) like Buddhi and the rest, and so far a going is 
“assumed for it, concerning which we have spoken, with reference to the 
“Sfftra: ‘because it [the soul in the condition of Samsara] is the nucleus 
“‘of its [Buddhi’s] qualities [love, hate, desire, sorrow, etc.] 1 (2,3,29).” 
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VII. Prefatory Remarks and Arrangement. 

1. On the names of God. 

The doctrine, which we here undertake to set forth, is not 
seldom included under the general conception of Pantheism; 
this expression (like, the corresponding: Theism, Atheism and 
the like) not only means very little, but also, seems actually 
inexact in its application to our system, as well in its exoteric 
and lower, as in its esoteric and higher form. For in the 
lower doctrine the Theology of the Vedanta should on the 
contrary be described as Theism, as is shown by the expressions 
for God, Iqvara, the Lord, Purusha, the Man, the Spirit, 
Prfljfia, the wise, and the like; in the higher doctrine on the 
contrary, it is something that rises above all such catch words, 
and resists all attempts to include it in the accepted schemes, 
however, convenient such inclusion might be. In any ca&e 
the name Brahman, which, in the work which we are to ana¬ 
lyse, is used only as a neuter, 6 * indicates something impersonal, 
only in the sense, however, that its being is raised far above 
all personality. This word does not originally mean “the 
liberated,” “the Absolute,” from barh, separate, as the Vedah- 
tins derive it (p. 33, 2, and also perhaps already Kath. 2, 13. 
6, 17 pravrihya, prahvrihet ) but rather from barJu swelling , 
that is (above pp. 17, 49) “prayer,” conceived not as a wishing 

66 The Brahman (m.) of Indian mythology appears quite exceptionally 
p. 913, 10 Vasishthaf ca Brahmano mdnasah putrah and in the formula 
p. 61, 11 brahmddi-sthiivarSnta , p. 604,2 brahmadi-stambaparyanta ; also 
in the quotations p. 209,1. 801, 4. 338,12. 339, t. 998, 2, where he is 
usually explained as Eiranyayarbha (p. 301,1. 339, 3). In the Vedanta 
it is frequently the custom, which we shall occasionally follow, to connect 
u pronoun of masculine gender (he, his and the like) with Brahman in the 
neuter. 
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(so^eoOai) or wording ( orare, precari) or demanding (bidjan) 
or softening ( MOAumbcfi ) or offering incense (iriJJ), but as the 
will of man striving upwards towards the holy, the divine; in 
accordance with this, the designation of God as Brahman 
would arise from a concept which finds and grasps the Divine 
where it is preeminently to he sought and found. The other 
designation of God as Atman, that, is, “the Self,” or “the 
Soul” also points us to our inner life (cf. p. 100, 18: dtma hi 
ndma svarfopam)', but when this is distinguished from “the 
living (Self,” the individual soul {Jwatman, Jiva ) as “the 
highest Self” ( Paramdtman , Mulihyatman, Aupanishaddtnian), 
these expressions admonish us to distinguish two sides in our 
own selves, of which this whole empirical form of existence is 
only one, while the other, lying behind it, rests in the bosom 
of the deity, is even identical with it 

This is not the place to follow up further the designations 
of God as Brahman, Atman , Purusha. Igvara and tlie profound 
views which they open up; to this end the first steps of our 
knowledge must first be exhibited from the Veda more clearly 
than has hitherto been done. Here we must restrict ourselves 
to developing the Theology of Badarayapa and Qankara, look¬ 
ing at the Upanishads only with their eyes; but even in this 
scholastic form, the ideas of the Godhead show a loftiness the 
like of which cannot easily be found elsewhere. 


2. Arrangement of the Theology. 

Apart from casual phrases scattered through the whole 
work, the doctrine of the Brahman is dealt with in two parts 
of the Brahmasfitras; that is, in the first Adhyaya, which lays 
down the Theology on the basis of a series of scripture texts, 
in a general way, and without developing the difference between 
Sagupa and Nirgupfi. Vidya, 67 and in an appendix to this, in 

67 Such a difference Beems to be kept in view, judging from the 
introductory discussions p. Ill—114; but in the development of the 
question whether sagimam or nirgunam brahma is to be understood, 
another question is generally substituted, that is, whether the text cited 
refers to the highest self or to the individual self. The threefold 
antithesis of par am brahma , 1) to the forms at? which it is presented 
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Adhyaya III, 2,11—4.1, which contains the esoteric theology. We 
shall follow this twofold division; but within the first Adhy&ya, 
in order to gain a clear idea of the matter, we cannot adhere to 
the order maintained in the Shtras, since they bring together 
the most heterogeneous material in the strangest manner, and, 
on the other hand, widely separate passages naturally belonging 
to each other. To justify our transpositions it may be useful to 
explain as far as possible the principle of arrangement which 
governs the first Adhyaya of the Brahmashtras. 

To begin with, the first Adhyaya is divided as we have it 
(cf. table of contents at the end of the first chapter, above 
p. 39;, into forty, that is, ten times four Adhikarapas (Chap¬ 
ters). Four of these chapters separate themselves naturally 
from the rest: the two last 1, 4, 23—27 and 1, 4, 28 which 
belong to the following cosmological section, and 1, 3, 26 — 33. 
1, 3, 34—38, which contain an episode already treated in 
chap. III. Of the remaining Adhikaranas, the four first form 
the Introduction, four others (1, 1, 5—11. 1, 4,1—7. 1,4, 8—10. 
I, 4, 11—13) combat the Sahkhya doctrine. After deducting 
these, we have seven times four Adhikaranas, which consist 
of an cxegetical and dogmatic discussion of the same number 
of passages from the Upanishads. Of these, four are taken 
from Bpihadaraiiyaka-Up., four from Kafhaka-Up., four from 
Atharvan Upanishads (three from Mundaka, one from Pra$na)» 
four , that is two each, from Taittiriya and Kaushitaki, and 
the remaining three times four from Chandogya-Upanishad. 

The following scheme shews their order: 

1) 1,1,12—19 Taitt.2,5 

2) —, 20—21.Chand. 1,6,6. 


3) -,92. 

4) -,23. 

6) 24-27 . 

6) -,28-31 Kaush.3,2 

7) 1,2,1-8. 

8) 9-10 .... Rath. 2,25 

9 ) 11—12 .... iCath. 3,1 


Chand. 1, 9, t. 
Chand. 1,11,6. 
Chand. 3,13, 7. 


Chand. 3,14, 


(sagunam brahma), 2) to the forma in which it ia manifested, that is, the 
world. 3) to the individual soul, is uot sharply distinguished and preserved 
by Qankara; we shall recur to this in Chapter XIV, 1. 
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10) —, 13-17 

11) —, 18-20 

12) -,21-23 

13) -,24-32 

14) 1,3,1-7 

15) —,8—9 

16 ) —. 10-12 

17) ~, 13 

18) -,14-18 

19) -,19—21 

20) -,22-23 

21) -,24-26 

22) —, 39 

23) —, 40 

24) —, 41 

25) -,42-43 


.Chand. 4,15,1 

. . . . Brih.3,7,3 

.Mund. 1,1,6 

.Chand. 5,11—24 

.Mund. 2,2,5 

.Chand. 7,23 

! . Brih.3,8,8 

.Pra^naB, 5 

.Chand. 8,1,1 

.Chand. 8,12,3 

.Mund. 2,2,10 

Kath.4.12 
Kath. 6,1 

.Chand. 8,12, 8 

.Chand. 8,14 

. . . . Brih.4,3,7 


26) 1,4,14-15 Taitt. 2,6 

27) —,16—18 Kausb.4,19 

28) —,19-22. .Brih.4,5,6 

As this survey shews, the order ol the passages, as they 
occur in the different Upanishads, is rigidly preserved. But 
apart from this, these passages are interwoven in a way for 
which we only here and there seem to recognise a reason. 
Possibly this enigmatic relation points lo preparatory exegetical 
works within the different Qakhas, which were then gradually 
united in a single whole. 

However this may be, this much is clear, that this principle 
of arrangement is in fact an external one. therefore, in our 
statement of the doctrine, we ignore it altogether, in order, 
after producing certain proofs of the existence ot God (Chap. 
VIII), to treat of the Brahman on the basis of the material 
in question, first in itself (Chap. IX), then as a cosmic principle 
(Chap. X), again as a cosmic and at the same time psychic 
principle (Chap. XI), lastly as the soul (Chap. XII), and as 
the highest end (Chap. XIII). The investigation of the esoteric 
( nirgunam) Brahman will form the conclusion of the Theology 


(Chap. XIV). 

















VIII. Proofs of the Existence of God. 


1. Prefatory Remark. 

In the course of the work, with which we are concerned, 
we several times come across discussions, which have a certain 
likeness to the proofs of the existence of God that figure in 
the modern pre-Kantian philosophy. We give them here 
under the names in use among us, as a comparison of the 
arguments on both sides is not without historical interest. 
There can be no question of mutual dependence, since proofs 
like the cosmological and physico-theological lie in the 
nature of man’s processes of thought; as it appears, the In¬ 
dians were never ensnared into an ontological proof; on the 
other hand, we find a new proof, which we may call the 
psychological, and in which the concept of God blends 
with the concept of the soul. We begin with a short and 
provisional definition of the Brahman, and then introduce the 
passages which occur under the titles mentioned, without 
meaning to maintain that their entire contents are suited to 
these titles chosen for the sake of comparison. 

2. Definition of the Brahman. 

(p. 38, 2:) “The cause, from which [proceeds] the origin or 
“subsistence, and dissolution of this world which is extended 
“in names and forms, which includes many agents and enjoyers, 
'“which contains the fruit of works specially determined accord¬ 
ing to space, time and cause, a world which is formed after 
“an arrangement inconceivable even for the spirit, this omniscient 
“and omnipotent cause is the Brahman.” 

(p. 90, 3:) “Brahman is the omniscient and omnipotent cause 
“of the origin, persistence and passing away of the world.” 
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3. Cosmological Proof. 

Under this title we translate Sfttram 2, 3, 9 with Qaiikara's 
explanation (p. 627—628). 

Sfttram: * But [there is] no origin of 1 the Existent / on 
“account of the impossibility? Explanation: “After anyone 
“has been taught from the scripture, that also ether [or: 
“space] and air hare originated, although we cannot conceive 
“their coming into being, he might come to think that the 
“Brahman also originated from something, for when he per- 
“ceives how from the ether and the like, which are still only 
“modifications, vet other modifications arise, he might conclude 
“that the ether also sprang into being from the Brahman, as 
“if from a mere modification. The present S ft tram “ But [there 
“is] no-origin ’ etc., serves to remove this doubt; its meaning 
“ is: but one must not think that the Brahman, whose essence 
“is Being ( sad-Citmaka ), could have originated from anything 
“else; why? '•oioing to impossibility .’ For Brahman is pure 
“Being. As such it can [firstly] not have sprung from pure 
“Being, because [between the two] there is no Superiority, so 
“that they cannot be related [to each other] as original and 
“modified;—but also [secondly] not from differentiated Being, 
“because experience contradicts this; for we see that from 
“homogeneity differences arise, for example, vessels from clay, 
“but not that homogeneity arises from differences;—further 
u [thirdly] also not from non-Being, 68 for this is essenceless 
“ ( nirdtmaka ); and because the scripture overthrows it, when 
“it says (Ch&nd. 6, 2, 2): ‘How should the Existent come from 
“the non-Existent?’ and because it does not admit a producer 
“of the Brahman, when it is said (Qvet. 6, 9): 

“Cause is He, Master of the Sense’s Lord, 

“He has no Lord, and no Progenitor." 

“For ether and wind on the contrary an origin is shewn, 
“but there is none such for the Brahman, that is the difference. 
“And because it is seen how, from modifications, other modi¬ 
oli cations arise, there is no necessity for the Brahman also 


®* The similarity of this demonstration with that in the Parmenides 
v. 62ff., is conspicuous; Zeller, Philosophic der Griechen I*, p. 471. 
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“to "be a modification. For were this so, then we should come 
-to no primordial nature ( mUlaprakriti ) but should have a 
“ regressus in infinitum (anavasthd ). What is assumed as the 
“primordial nature,—just that is our Brahman; there is thus 
“perfect agreement.” 69 

4. Physico-theological Proof. 

(p. 500, 3:) “When the matter is considered with the help 
“of examples only, it is seen that in the world no non-intelligent 
“object without being guided by an intelligence brings forth 
“from itself the products which serve to further given aims 
“of man. For, e. </., houses, palaces, beds, seats, pleasure- 
“gardens and the like are [only] contrived in life by intelligent 
“artists in due time for the purpose of obtaining pleasure and 
“averting pain. Exactly the same it is with this whole world. 
“For when one sees, how, for example, the earth serves the end 
“of the enjoyment of the fruit of the manifold works, and how, 
“again, the body within and without by possessing a given 
“arrangement of parts suitable to the different species and 
“determined in detail that it may form the place of the en¬ 
joyment of the fruit of the manifold works,—so that even 
“highly skilled artists full of insight are unable to comprehend 
“it through their understanding,—how should this arrangement 
“proceed from the non-intelligcnt original-matter [of the SS.ii- 
“khyas]? For lumps of earth, stones and the like are in 
“no ■wise capable of this? Olay also, for example, is formed, 
“as experience teaches, to different shapes [only] so long as 
“it is guided by the potter, and exactly in the same way must 
“matter be guided by another intelligent power. He, there¬ 
fore, who relies on the material cause only a3 clay, etc., 
“cannot rightly maintain, that he possesses the primordial 
“cause; but no objection meets him who, besides it [the clay], 
“relies on the potter etc. as well. For when this is assumed 

68 In the last phrase, the relationship between the Indian and the 
western cosmological proof, as well as the inadequacy of both, comes 
out very clearly; since considered empirically nothing stands in the way 
of a regressus from the effect to the cause, from this again to its cause, 
etc. in infinitum. 
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“ there is no contradiction, and at the same time the scripture, 
“which teaches an intelligent power as cause, is thereby re¬ 
spected. So that, as the arrangement [of the Kosmos] would 
“become impossible, we may not have recourse to a non- 
“intelligent power as the cause of the world.” 

6. Psychological Proof. 

(p. 32, 4:) “Is the Brahman which is to he investigated 
“known or unknown? If it is known, we do not need to in¬ 
vestigate it; if it is unknown, we cannot investigate it!— 
“Answer: That Being which of its own nature is eternal, 
“pure, wise, free, all-knowing, almighty is Brahman. For from 
“the etymology of the word Brahman the meanings ‘eternal, 
“pure’ etc. are reached, according to the meaning of the root 
“barb, [‘to separate;’ see above, p. 119]. But the existence of 
“the Brahman is demonstrated by the fact that it is the Self 
“(Soul, atman) of all. For everyone assumes the existence of 
“himself, for he cannot say: “I am not.” For if the existence 
“of Self were not demonstrated, then all the world could say 
“‘1 am not.’ And the Self is the Brahman.—But if the 
“Brahman is universally demonstrated because it is the Self, 
“then it is known, and the objection that it need not be in¬ 
vestigated, recurs? — Not so! For with reference to its 
“characteristics there is contradiction. For the common people 
“and the materialists [. Lokayatilca : ‘those who follow the world’] 
“assert: ‘the Self is only the body invested with intelligence;’ 
“—others again; “the Self is only the [naturally] intellectual 
“organs of sense;’—others: ‘it is the understanding ( manas );’ 

•—yet others: ‘it is only the perishable intellect;’—others: 
“‘the Void;’—others again: ‘it is the [individual soul] extend¬ 
ing beyond the body, wandering, acting, and suffering;’--some: 
“‘it is only the sufferer, not the agent;’—some: ‘it is the 
“all-knowing, almighty Lord, who extends beyond this [world];’ 
“—still others: ‘it is the Self of him who suffers [or: enjoys] 
“there.’—Thus many oppose each other, and rely on arguments 
“and passages [of Scripture] or their appearance. He, there¬ 
fore, who inconsiderately assumes the one or the other, may 
‘‘compromise his salvation and come to destruction. Therefore, 
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“because they set forth the investigation of the Brahman, the 
“consideration of the Vedanta [Upanishad] texts, supported 
“by non-contradictory reflexion, is recommended as a means 
“of salvation.” 

(p. 78, 6:) “For the eternal Spirit ( purusha ) different from 
“the agent [the individual soul], which is the object of the 
“presentation of I, dwelling as witness ( sakshin) in all being, 
“uniform, one, the highest, is not apprehended by anyone from 
“the Section of Works [of the Veda] or from any book based 
“on reflexion; he, who is the soul of all. And therefore none 
“can deny him, or make him an element of the Section of 
“Works; for he is even the Self (soul) of him who denies 
“him; and because he is the Self of all, it is therefore im¬ 
possible either to flee from him or to seek him. For every¬ 
thing that passes away, came into existence and passes away 
“through modification, because it finds its end in the spirit; 
“but the spirit is imperishable, because there is no cause of 
“ perishablcness in it, and because there is no cause of change 
“in it, therefore is it raised [above change], and eternal, and 
“for this very reason in its own nature eternal, pure and free 
“[or: freed].” 

Now in so far as God is the (metaphysical) I of man him¬ 
self, his existence cannot be proved at all, hut also it does 
not need to be proved, because ho is that which is alone 
known directly, and thereby the basis of all certainty, as is 
developed in the following most remarkable passage. 

6. Cogito, ergo sum. 

(p. 619, 8:) “For if the Self [that is, Brahman] also [like 
“ether, wind, fire, water, earth] were a modification, then, 
“since the Scripture teaches nothing higher above it, every 
“effect from ether downwards would bo without Self (nir&t- 
“maka , soulless, essenceless), since the Self [also] would be 
“[only] an effect; and thus we should arrive at Nihilism 
“ (gunya-vdda). Just because it is the Self, it is not possible 
“to doubt the Self. For one cannot establish the Self [by 
“proofj in the case of anyone, because in itself it is already 
“known. For the Self is not demonstrated by proof of itself. 
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•‘For it is that which brings into use all means of proof, such 
‘as perception and the like, in order to prove a thing which 
‘‘is not known. For the objects of the expressions ether etc. 
“require a proof, because they are not assumed as known of 
“ themselves. But the Self is the basis (ctgraya) of the action 
“of proving, and consequently it is evident before the action 
“of proving. And since it is of this character, it is therefore 
“impossible to deny it. For we can call in question some¬ 
thing, which comes to us (dgantuka) [from outside], hut not 
"that which is our own being. For it is even the own being 
“of him who colls it in question [cf. p. 79, 1. 823, 2]; fire cannot 
“call its own beat in question. And further, when it is said: 
“‘It is I, who now know what at present exists, it is I, who 
“knew the past, and what was before the past, it is I, who shall 
“know the future and what is after the future,’ it is implied 
“in these words that even when the object of knowledge alters, 
“the knower does not alter, because he is in the past, future, 
“and present; for his essence is eternally present ( sar - 
“ vadd-vartatndna-svabhdvatvdd)] therefore, even when the body 
“turns to ashes, there is no passing away of the Self, for its 
“essence is the present, yea, it is not even for a moment 
“thinkable, that its essence should be anything else than this." 




IX. The Brahman in itself. 




1. Brahman as the non-Existent. 

Sutram 1, 4, 14— 15. 

It is asserted, Qankara says (loc. cit .), that the Vedanta 
texts referring to the derivation of the world from Brahman, 
as well as those referring to the nature of Brahman itself, 
are frequently contradictory; in the former case, sometimes 
the ether, sometimes fire, sometimes breath is named as the 
first created, while in the latter, Brahman is in some passages 
described as the “non-Existent,” in others as the “Existent.” 
With regard to the first point, he says, it will be discussed 
further on (cf. Chap. XVII, 1); here we have only to do with 
the latter. It is true that it is said (Taitt. 2, 7): 

“Non-Existent was this in the beginning, thence the Existent arose” 
while on the other hand it is said (Ohand. 6, 2, 1): “Existent 
“only, dear one, was this in the beginning, alone and vrithout 
“a second. Some, verily, say: non-Existent was this in the 
“beginning, alone and without a second; from this non-Existent 
“arose the Existent. But how could this he, dear one. J How 
“could the Existent arise from the non-Existent.” 

Here, in the one passage, as in the other, the all-knowing, 
almighty, all-animating Being without a second is indicated as 
the cause of the world (p. 372, 7); and if the Taitt. Up. speaks 
of a non-Existent, it is not an essenceless non-Existent that is 
to be understood, as the preceding verse (Taitt. 2, 6) proves: 

“He is but non-Existent ™ who knows Brahman as non-Existent; 

“He who knows Brahman as Existent becomes himself by this Existent. 1 

The word “Existent” is commonly used to indicate tlie 

70 Ca&kara always reads: asunn eva sa bhavati, p.375, 13. 124. 9. 
128, 7. 823, 4. 
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world extended in names and forms; now in order to suggest, 
that this development did not exist before the creation, it is 
metaphorically said of Brahman which alone .is: it was, as it 
were, a non-Existent (p. 376, 7). 

2. Brahman as the primordial Light 
Sutram 1, B, 22—23. 

Munch 2, 2, 10 (—= Kath. 5, 15 — Qvet. 6, 14) says: 

“ There shines not sun nor moon nor stars, nor shine these 
“lightnings, far less earthly fire: after Him the shining One, 
“all shines, from His light is lighted this whole world.” 

I n this passage, as (jankara explains, it is not some kind 
of light-element that is to he understood, but the highest At¬ 
man, of which Cblind. 3, 14, 2 says: “Light is his iorm, truth 
his resolve” (p. 272. 9), and which is spoken of (p. 274, 2) in 
what goes before (Mund. 2, 2, 5. 9). A Light-element is not 
to be thought of, because from such an element the sun etc. 
[hence the moon also!] cannot borrow their light, since they 
are themselves just as much light-elements (p. 272, 11); but 
they can all very well borrow their light from the Brahman, 
for a borrowing can also take place in the case of things of 
different kinds, as a glowing ball of iron burns after the lire, 
and as the dust blows after the wind (p. 273, 2); moreover, 
besides the light-elements named, the sun etc., no other exists 
(p. 274, 8).—From, the shining of the Atman “all this” would 
borrow light, that is, either: the sun, etc., in the sense in 
which Brill. 4, 4, 16 says: “Him the Gods honour as immortal 
Life, as the light of lights,” or it means: this whole world- 
development, as it has arisen in names and forms as “the 
reward of works to the doer” ( kriyd-Mrdka-phala , p. 273, 12; 
the same formula p. 291, 6. 447, 3. 987, 6), has as cause the 
light-nature of the Brahman, just as the revelation of all forms 
has as its cause the light-nature of the sun (p. 273, 13). All 
that is perceived, is perceived through the Brahman as light, 
but the Brahman is perceived through no other light, because 
its own being is to be Self-shining, so that the sun etc. shine 
in him (. tasmin ). For the Brahman reveals the other, but the 
Brahman is not revealed by the other (p. 275, 1). 
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3. Brahman as the last, unknowable origin of the 

Existent, 
a) Sutram 1, 2, 21—23. 

In the Introduction of the Mundaka-Upanishad two doc¬ 
trines are distinguished fin another sense than above, p. 98 IF.), 
a lower, ■which, as Qankara remarks, has as its fruit ascent 
(abhyudaya, cf. p. 82), and a higher, which has as its fruit sal¬ 
vation (p. 203, 5). Under the lower the four Vedas besides 
the six Vedangas (Phonetics, Grammar, Etymology, Metre, 
Ritual and Astronomy) are enumerated, and then it is said 
further, Mund. 1, 1, 5: 

“But the higher is that through which that Imperishable 
“is known: the invisible, intangible, unoriginated, colourless, 
“without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
“ all-pervading, all-present, very subtle, this is the Unchanging 
“which the wise know as the womb of beings. As the spider 
“puts forth [the threads] and draws them back again, as herbs 
“grow up upon the earth, as from a living man the hair on 
“head and body, so from this Impei-ishable arises all the 
“ world.” 

Here, as Qankara develops it, the highest God is to be 
understood, not primordial matter or the individual soul. For 
though the examples brought forward, the spider’s body 
and the man’s body, are ouly directed by an intelligent power, 
but are themselves non-intelligent (p. 200, 12), yet these are 
only comparisons, which must not be pressed too far (p. 204, 
14); that an intelligent original Being is to be understood, is 
proved by what immediately follows, and is therefore to be 
applied here, “he who understands all, who knows all” (Mund. 
1,1, 9), which cannot be applied to a non-intelligent primordial 
matter (p. 201, 3).—One might also think of the individual 
soul, because it certainly according to its moral nature (p. 201, 
9) conditions what arises as being, but what follows further 
on, shews clearly that only the highest Brahman can be meant. 
For it is said further, Mund. 2, 1, 1: 

“This is the truth:—As, from a w r ell lit fire, sparks, of 
“like nature to it, arise thousandfold, so, dear one, from the 
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“Imperishable go forth manifold beings, and return into it 
“again. For divine is the spirit (purusha), the formless, who 
“is within and without, unborn, breathless, wishless, pure, yet 
“higher than the highest Imperishable. From him arises 
“breath, the understanding with all the senses, from him arise 
“ether, wind, and fire, the water, and earth the support of 
“all. His head is fire, his eyes the moon and sun, the cardinal- 
joints are his ears, his voice is the revelation of the Veda. 

“ Wind is his breath, his heart the world, from his feet the 
“ earth;—he is the inner Self in all beings.” 

From this passage, says Qankara, it is clear, that neither 
the individual soul, to which such majesty of body does not 
belong, nor primordial matter is to be thought of, because it 
is not the inner Self in all beings (sarva-Wmta-antardtman), 

(p. 207, 12). If at the same time an individualised form is 
attributed to the invisible womb of beings, this is not in order 
to ascribe to it a real individuality, but only to make it clear 
that it is the Self of the universe ( sarva-abnan ) (p. 208, 1).— 

A difficulty is caused by the fact that the Atman, which 
(above p. 131) is called “ the Imperishable,” is here spoken of 
as “higher than the highest Imperishable.” The way in which 
Qaukara tries to solve this difficulty, by here understanding the 
“ Imperishable as the undeveloped subtle body [Chap. XXXI, 3], 

“ forming the seed-power for names and forms, which serves as 
“the ground-work for the Lord, and is only a limitation (upadhi) 
“ascribed to himself” (p.206,1), as well as the opinion ot 
some, considered by Qankara (p. 208), that in the concluding 
words of the text Prajapati (a cosmogonic personification ot 
Brahman) is to bo understood, we may very well pass by. 

b) Sutram 1, 3, 10—12. 

In the Brihadfirapyaka-Upanishad (3, 8) Gargi, the daughter 
of Yacaknu (not the wife of Yajnavalkya, as Colebroolce, M. E. 1 
p. 343 erroneously supposes) asks Yajnavalkya in what is woven 
and interwoven that which exists above heaven, beneath the 
earth, and between heaven and earth, in what the past, 
the present, and the future, and receives as answer: in the 
ether (space) all this is woven and interwoven.—“But in what,” 
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she asks further, “is ether (space) then woven and interwoven?” 
—To this Yojnavalkya: 

“It is that, o Gargi, which the Brahmans call the Im¬ 
perishable ( aksharam ); it is neither gross nor fine, nor short 
“nor long, nor red [like five] nor adhering [like water], not 
“shady nor dark, not wind nor ether, not sticky [like gum], 
“without taste, without smell, without eye or ear, without 
“voice, without understanding, without vital-force, and without 
“breath, without mouth and without measure, without inner or 
“outer; nothing whatsoever does it consume, nor is it consumed 
“by any. At the bidding of this Imperishable, o Gargi, sun 
“and moon are kept asunder from each other; at the bidding 
“of this Imperishable, o Gargi, heaven and earth are kept 
“asunder from each other; at the bidding of this Imperishable, 
“o Gargi, the minutes and the hours, the days aud nights, 
“ the half-months, months, the seasons, and the years are kept 
“asunder. At the bidding of this Imperishable, o Gargi, the 
“streams run downward from the snowy mountains some to 
“the east, some to the west, and whithersoever each one goes; 
“at the bidding of this Imperishable, o Gargi, men praise 
“the generous man, gods strive for the sacrificer, the fathers 
“for the offerings for the dead. Verily, o Gargi, he who 
“knows not this Imperishable, though in this world he offers 
“and has offerings made, though he suffers penance many a 
“thousand years, gains an unenduring [reward]; but he who 
“ knows not that Imperishable, o Gargi, and departs from this 
“world, he, indeed, is miserable; but he who, o Gargi, know¬ 
ing this Imperishable, departs from this world, lie, indeed, 
“is a Brahman a. Verily, o Gargi, this Imperishable is see- 
“ing, not seen, hearing, not heard, understanding, not under- 
“stood, knowing, not known. For outside him there is no 
“seer, outside him there is no hearer, outside him there is 
“none with understanding, outside him there is none with 
“knowledge. In this Imperishable, verily, o Gargi, is the ether 
“woven and interwoven.” 

In this passage, as Qaiikara explains, the Imperishable 
(aksharam) means not “the syllable,” as usually is the case, 
generally the sacred syllable “aw,” of which it is said (Chand. 
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2,23,4) “the sound om is all this,” but the highest divinity 
(p. 242, 10); for of it only is it true that in it the ether and 
thereby the universe is woven (p. 242, 14), as even in the 
passage mentioned (Chand. 2, 23, 4) the sound “om” signifies 
Brahman (p. 243, 3), whose properties of eternity and all-per¬ 
meation are signified etymologically hy altsharam ( na ksharati, 
agnuie ca, p.243,4). Primordial matter can also not be 
understood as the Imperishable, for it is said: “at the bidding 
of this Imperishable,” and “this is seeing not seen ' etc., which 
must refer to an intelligent power (p. 243, 12. 244, 8); but it 
cannot refer to the individual soul, because in the words: 
“without eye and without ear” etc., all limitations ( upadhi) 
are excluded, and without these the individual soul cannot 
exist (p. 244, 13). 

All the properties of the Brahman, which we have dealt 
with hitherto, were (so far as they are not to be taken figurat¬ 
ively) purely negative; now we turn to the two positive de¬ 
terminations of the being of the Godhead, which show it as 
1) pure intelligence, 2) pure bliss. 

4. Brahman as pure Intelligence. 

Sutram 1,1,5—11. 

Prefatory Remark. When we consider the weakness 
and frailty of man’s intellect, we can only wonder at the 
unanimity with which, in Indian, Greek and modern philo¬ 
sophy, Intelligence is ascribed as an essential attribute to “the 
Thing-in-itself.” It is well worth while to follow out the 
motives which have led the thinkers of ancient and modem 
times to declare so feeble a faculty, which works only inter¬ 
mittently,' is bound up with organic life and perishes with it, 
to be the essence of the being of Beings. These motives are 
especially clearly seen in the deeply founded structure of the 
Vedanta philosophy. Metaphysics must above all seek a firm 
and immovable point of certainty, in order to attack the sub¬ 
ject, and this can only be found in the consciousness of the 
philosophising subject; hence the Cartesian: cogito , ergo sum, 
and the corresponding statement of our work, which we have 
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given above p. 127ff. Here, within our own Self, we gain an 
infallible guide to the absolute Being which we are seeking: 
that which cannot be laid aside must also be the imperishable, 
the unchangeable must also be that which lies at the basis 
of every thing changeable, a conviction, which is most clearly 
expressed by calling the Principle of all Being the Atman, 
that is, the Self. AVe reach it as, in the manner described 
above p. 58, and in note 29, we gradually separate from our 
“I” everything which is “not-I,” hence not only the outer 
world, the body and its organa, but also the whole apparatus 
of Buddhi or intellect (the indriyas and the manas). What 
remains, should consequently be spoken of only as unconscious; 
but they could not go so far, without removing the whole 
phenomenon from the region of perceptibility. Consciousness, 
therefore, in which all this process of elimination proceeds, 
was left as the terminus, so that not only was the necessity 
avoided of abandoning, along with the organs of perception, 
their function also,—perception,—but also the very noteworthy 
objections of the adversary, which we shall presently detail, 
were set at defiance. 

Many times, as Qankara says in the passage, with which 
we are concerned, intellect is ascribed to the Principle of 
world-creation in the Veda. So when it is said: “He designed 
(i aikshata ): I will become many, I will procreate” (Chand. 6, 

2, 3);—“He designed: I will create -worlds” (Ait. 1, 1, 1);— 
“He formed the design, then he created Breath” (Pragna 6, 

3. 4);—“He who knows all, understands all” etc. (Mund. 1, 
1, 9).—From this it follows that we must ascribe to the Brah¬ 
man omniscience, absolute, unlimited knowledge, that, as a 
later passage (3, 2, 16) explains, Brahman is pure spirituality 
(caitanyam) and this alone.—Against these arguments the 
Sankhyas raise the following objections: 

First Objection: An eternal cognition in Brahman would 
take away the freedom of Brahman with reference to the 
action of cognition (p.93,1).—To this Qankara replies: to 
begin with, it is to be held that only an eternal actual, and 
not a potential, cognition (such as the Sankhyas ascribe to 
the sattva-yuna of their primordial matter) satisfies the demands 
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oi omniscience. 71 A cognition of this kind does not take away 
the freedom of Brahman; for in the case of the sun also, 
although it continually gives forth heat and light, we say “it 
warms,” “it shines” and thereby indicate that it does this of 
itself, of its own accord [p. 95, 16; that is to say: the follow¬ 
ing out of the law of its own nature does not take away the 
freedom of a bein^]. 

Second Objection: a cognition is only possible, if there 
is also an object of perception (karman, literally “a product,” 
in contrast to haranam, organ), which was not the case before 
the creation (p. 96, 1). - Answer: as the sun also shines, when 
there is nothing for it to shine on, so Brahman might know 
without having an object of cognition (cf. p. 649, 10). Yet one 
existed, even before the creation, What is this pre-cosmic ob¬ 
ject?—It is (p. 96, 6) “the Names and Forms which are neither 
“to be defined as beings nor as the opposite, which are not 
“evolved, but striving towards evolution ( avyalcrite, vy&cildrshite), 
“the Names and Forms” of the world [which as the words 
of the Yeda, as we saw above p. 71, hovered before the spirit 
of the Creator before the creation]. 

Third Objection: Cognition cannot proceed without 
organs of perception, body, senses, etc. (p. 93, 4. 96, 11).— 
Answer: because cognition inheres in Brahman, as shining in 
the sun, as an eternal law of its nature, it requires no organs 
to this end, like the individual soul (p. 97, 1), which, as is 
provisionally set forth on p. 98, is nothing but the Brahman 
itself, limited by the Upddhis like the body etc., and there¬ 
fore only separate from the Brahman from the standpoint of 
Ignorance (cf. above p. 58 ff.). The individual soul (p. 100—101) 
is the Self of Brahman, and the Brahman is the Self of the 
individual soul; for of Brahman it is said: (Chand. 6, 3, 2) “this 
“divinity designed: good! I will enter into these three divinities 
“[Fire, Water, Earth] with this living self!” and again it is 
said (Chand. 6, 8, 7): “whose being is this universe, that is the 


71 p. 95, 10. The passage seems corrupt; it would be a help if we 
might read; katham nitya-jhana-akriyatve asarvajflatva-hanir, by which 
what follows becomes consistent. 
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“Heal, that is the soul (the Self), that art thou, o Qveta- 
“ketu!”—That Self means the own nature; a spiritual power, 
like the individual soul, cannot have an unspiritual as its 
own nature (p. 100, 18. 104, 9).—On this ground, which for our 
authors is unassailable, they take their stand further on, when, 
to prove the spirituality of the Existent or the Godhead, they 
refer to two phenomena, that of liberation, and that of 
dreamless sleep. Liberation is a return into Brahman 
(p. 102, 8); and from another point of view it is only a com¬ 
ing to consciousness of one’s own Self (p. 103, 7), it follows, 
therefore, that Brahman is simply this Self, and therefore 
spiritual. As Liberation is an eternal union with the Existent, 
that is, with Brahman, the cause of the world, so deep, dream¬ 
less sleep according to the scripture (Chand. 6, 8, 1) is a tem¬ 
porary union with the Existent (p. 109, 2); the word “he 
sleeps” (svapiti) means, however, “he has entered into himself” 
(j warn apita ); a spiritual power, like the individual soul, can¬ 
not enter into an unspiritual as into its own self (p. 108,10). 

5. Brahman as Bliss. 

Sutram 1, 1, 12-19; cf. 3, 3, 11—13. 

Brahman is the inmost essence of man.—This thought is 
exhibited in the second part of the Taittiriya Upanishad by 
the theory (which plays a large part in the later Vedantasara, 
hut not yet in Badarayana and Qankara) of the different 
coverings ( ko$a ), by which our Self is surrounded, and through 
which we must break, in order to reach the inmost essence 
of our nature, and thereby the Brahman. 

After Taitt. 2,1 has briefly explained, how from the Atman 
the ether proceeded, from this the wind, from this the fire, 
from this the waters, from these the earth, from this plants, 
from these food, from this seed, from this man, and further 
it is said: this man consists of food ( amiarasamaya ), in this 
self of food indwells, another, filling it, the Self of breath 
(prdnatnaya ), in this again the self of understanding ( mano - 
maya ), in this the self of intellect ( vijnanarnitya ), in this 
lastly, as inmost, the self of bliss ( anandamaya ). For each 
of these five sheath-like selves, indwelling one in the other, 
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are distinguished and specified (perhaps while the form of a 
bird is present to the thought) the head, the right and left 
sides (wings), the body, and “the support (literally: the tail), 
the base.” In the case of the seif of food, these parts are 
formed by the parts of the body, in the case of the self of 
breath, by the vital spirits with the ether (in the heart) and 
the earth, for the self of understanding by the four Vedas 
and the Upanishads (ddega), for the self of intellect by faith, 
truth, right, piety (yoga) and lordship; tor the self of bliss it 
is said finally: “Love [literally: what is dear] is his head, joy 
“ his right side, rejoicing his left side, bliss his body, Brahman 
“bis support, his base” (Taitt, 2, 5). 

In this passage, according to Badarayana’s Sutras and the 
accompanying interpretation, by the “self of bliss” we are to 
understand Brahman; as is proved p. 116 from the connection 
of the passage, and from the frequent description of Brahman 
as bliss in the Taitt. Up. and elsewhere (Brih. 3, 9, 28), and 
finally, because it is spoken of as the innermost of all. The 
word “of bliss” do not here mean “made of bliss,” but in¬ 
dicate only the fulness of the bliss of Brahman (1,1, 13 p. 117), 
which is the source of all bliss (1, 1, 14 p. 118). Neither the 
individual soul (1, 1, 16—17 p. 119—120) nor the primordial 
matter of the Salikhyas (1, 1, .18 p. 121) can be understood 
here, from the connection of the whole; moreover the union 
of the individual soul with the being “of bliss” is required 
(1, 1, 19, p. 121—122) in the words of Taitt. Up. 2, 7: “For 
“when one finds his resting-place and peace in this invisible, 
“bodiless, ineffable, unfathomable [literally: baseless], then he 
“ lias entered into peace; but if on the contrary, he assumes 
“a hollow in this [as in the four others]—[Commentary: it he 
“makes a difference between himself and this], then has he 
“unrest; it is the unrest of him, who thinks himself wise.” 

But in direet contradiction to this interpretation, (which 
is to be applied when the subject is resumed 3, 3, 11—13) 
another explanation of the Upanishad passage is introduced 
at the end of our extract by the words: “Here, however, the 
following is to be noted,” (p. 122, 9) explaining that the inter¬ 
pretation of -maya as “consisting of'’ and then as “having 
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the fulness,” is as inconsequent as if one had only half-digested 
his food, 72 and then, entering into the discussion, declares that 
it is not by the “self of bliss” that Brahman is to be under¬ 
stood, bub only by that which is indicated as “its support, its 
basis;” the self of bliss is not yet the kernel, but only the 
inmost shell, of which, therefore, we should have counted not 
four but five (p. 123,10: annatnaya-ddaya' dnandamaya-paryan- 
tah panca kogdh kalpyante ). lu conclusion, the representative 
of this opinion gives an explanation — extremely forced —of the 
sfitras in his sense. 

As both interpretations agree in recognising Bliss ( a, nan da ) 
as the being of Brahman, this difference is of no particular 
consequence for our purpose. But it is interesting for the 
literary character of our work, as well as for the history of 
the Vedanta, that here in Qankara’s commentary two opinions 
stand side by side, of which, as it seems to us, the former 
alone corresponds to the text of the Upanishads and Bada- 
rayapa’s Sutras, while on the side of the latter are ranged 
the Commentary to the Taittiriya-Upanishad, which goes under 
Qaiikara’s name, as well as the Vedfintasara, which likewise 
interprets the self of bliss as only a shell (Vedantasara, g 56, 
ed. Boehtl.) and thus counts five shells on which, in com¬ 
bination with the three Gunas of the Sankhya Philosophy, 
the whole of its psychology is built up. 

Either the latter interpretation is due to a later inter¬ 
polator, not to Qaiikara, in which case the Commentary to 
the Taittiriya-Upanishad also must uot be attributed to him 
(cf. in it p. 25, 14 sushumna, and above note 8); — or it is 
Qankara’s: in the latter case, we may suppose that he copied 
the first interpretation given to the separate Sutras from an 
earlier commentator (a possibility, which would be of great 
importance for the character of his whole work, cf. notes 17. 45), 
or we can also suppose, that Qafikara disagrees with Bada- 

72 p. 122, 13: arddha-jaratiya-nyayena ; similarly p. 176,11: na latra 
arddha-jaratryarn (with this reading) labhyam. Differently and very 
naively Govirida explains the latter passage; arddham, mukhamatram, 
jaratyd vriddkayfih kamayate , na avgdni , iti, so ’ yam arddhajarattyu - 
nydyah. 
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rayana here, that he therefore interprets the Sfttras first in 
Badarayana’s sense, and then rejects this interpretation, in 
order to give another in its place in the sense of which he 
finally interprets the Sutras as the standard authority of the 
school, consciously changing their original meaning. 

6. Brahman as Free from all Evil. 

Sutram 1, 1, 20—21. 

As is well known, the hymns of the Samaveda, with but 
few' exceptions (above p. 5) rest on those of the Rigveda. 
The composer of the Chandogya-IJpanishad (which belongs to 
the Samaveda) takes advantage of this circumstance, to show 
how, in the provinces of cosmology and psychology, certain 
phenomena rest on others, while on the contrary Brahman, 
which is symbolically represented as the man in the sun and 
the man in the eye, is raised above everything else, and free 
from all evil. 

As the Saman rests on the Ric (so is explained Chand. 
1, 6), so fire rests on earth, wind on atmosphere, the moon 
on the stars, on the clear light of the sun rests the black, 
very dark in it (which, according to the scholiast, is seen by 
looking very intently at the sun; possibly: the sun-spots are 
to be understood?). “But the golden man (purusha ) who is 
“ seen in the interior of the sun with golden beard and golden 
“hair, to the tips of his nails all golden,—his eyes are like 
“the flowers of the Kapyasa-lotus, his name is “high” ( ud ), 
“for high above all evil is he; he raises himself high above 
“all evil, w'ho thus knows;—his songs (?geshnau) are Ric and 
“Saman, therefore [it is said] the high-song (ud-gUha), there¬ 
fore also the high-singer ( ud-yalar ), for he is his singer; the 
“worlds, which lie upwards from the [sun],—over these he 
“rules, and over the wishes of the gods.” 

What is here set forth in the province of cosmology 
( adhidaivatam ), is then developed in that of psychology ( adhydt - 
mam). As the Saman rests on the Ric, sc rests breath on 
speech, the image ( atman ) on the eye, understanding on the 
ear, the black, very dark on the bright appearance in the 
eye. “But the man who is seen in the interior of the eye, 
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“ he is this Ric, this S&rnan, this praise, this sacrificial sentence, 
“ this prayer (brahman). The form which the former has, this 
“also has the latter, the songs of the former are his songs, 
“the name of the former is his name; the worlds which lie 
“beneath him,—over these he rules, and over the wishes of 
“men. Therefore those who sing here to the lute, sing him, 
“therefore good is their lot.” 

Here, explains Qankara, we must by no means understand 
by the man in the sun and in the eye, an individual soul 
raised through knowledge and works (p. 130, 3), but Brahman; 
for when form and position are attributed to him (p. 130, 6. 9), 
and the boundaries of his might are spoken of (p. 130, 13), all 
this happens only for the sake of worship (p. 133, 10. 13. 15), 
since we are dealing here with the attribute-possessing Brah¬ 
man, not with the attribute-free (p. 133, 7). Of Brahman alone 
it can be said that he is “high above all evil” (p. 131, 10), 
and that he, the all-animating, is indicated as the subject of 
spiritual as well as of secular songs (p. 132, 1. 8). For of him 
it is said in the Bliagavadgita (10,41): 

“All that has might and beauty, vital force, 

“Know thou that ol’ my power ’tis a part.” 

We must distinguish between this sun-purusha and the in¬ 
dividual soul embodied in the sun (p. 134,2; cf. above p. 66); 
for thus says the scripture: (Brib. 3, 7, 9) “ He who, dwelling 
“in the sun, is different from the sun, whom the sun knows 
“not, whose body is the sun, who rules the sun within,—he is 
“thy soul, thine inner ruler, the immortal.” 


7. Brahman as Free from Causality and Affliction. 

Sutram 3, 3, 33—36. 

Just as Kant declares theoretical speculation insufficient, 
and turns the human soul with its demands away from specu¬ 
lation back to the practical way, so already did Ydjnavalkya, in 
a highly remarkable passage in the Brihadarapyaka Upaniabad 
3, 4—5, the consideration of which we shall transfer from 
3, 3, 35—36 into the present connection. 

(Brill. 3,4:) “Then asked him Ushasta, the descendant of 
“Oakra. ‘Yajnavalkya,’ said he, ‘the immanent, non-transcen- 
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“‘dent Brahman, which as soul is innermost of all, that shalt 
“‘thou declare to me.’—‘It is thy soul which is innermost of 
“ ‘all.’—‘Which, o Yajnavalkya, is innermost of all?’—‘That 
«‘which inbreathes by inbreath that is thy soul, the inner- 
“‘most of all, that which outbreathes by outbreath that is 
“ ‘thy soul, the innermost of all, that which interhreathes by 
“ 'interbreath that is thy soul, the innermost of all, that which. 
“ ‘upbreathes by upbreath that is thy soul, the innermost of 
“ ‘all,—this is thy soul, which is innermost of all.’—Then said 
“Ushasta, the descendant of Cakra: ‘It is only indicated by 
“‘this, as when one says: that is a cow, that is a horse; but 
“ ‘the immanent, non-transcendent Brahman, the soul, which is 
■“innermost of all, that shalt thou declare to me!’—‘It is thy 
“‘soul which is innermost of all.’—‘Which, o Yajnavalkya, is 
“‘innermost of all?’—‘Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, 
“ ‘nor canst thou hear the hearer of hearing, nor canst thou 
“ ‘understand the understander of understanding, nor canst 
“ ‘thou know the knower of knowing. He is thy soul, which 
“ - is innermost of all.—What is different from him is afflicted.’ 
“ —Then Ushasta, the descendant of Cakra, was silont. ,, 

(Byih. 3, 5:) “Then asked him Kahola, the descendant of 
“Kushitaka. ‘Yajnavalkya,’ said he, ‘even that immanent, 
“ ‘non-transcendent Brahman, which as soul is innermost of 
“‘all, that shalt thou declare to me.’—‘It is thy soul which 
“ ‘is innermost of all.’—‘ Which, o Yajnavalkya, is innermost 
“‘of all.’—‘That which overcomes hunger and thirst, affliction 
“ ‘and madness, age and death.—Truly, after they have found 
“‘[Qank.: recognised] this soul, the Brahmans cease from long- 
“ ‘ing after children, and longing after possession, and longing 
“ ‘after the world, and wander about as beggars. For the 
“ ‘longing after children is a longing after possessions, and 
“‘the longing after possessions is a longing after the world; 
“‘for both are mere longings.—Therefore after the Brahman 
“ ‘has put off his erudition, let him abide in childlike sim- 
“ ‘plicity; and after be has put off both his learned and his 
“‘childlike estate, then he becomes a silent one (Muni)] after 
“ ‘b.6 has put off keeping silence and not keeping silence, then 
“ ‘he becomes a Brahmai^a.—By what does this Brahmana 
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“ ‘live?—By whatever it may be, by that he lives.—Whatever 
“‘is different from him is afflicted. , ~Then Kahola, the descen- 
“ dant of Kushitaka, was silent.” 

Qahkara’s remarks on this passage are limited to showing 
that both extracts belong to the unity of the same Vidya 
(cf. above p. 99), which appears from the beginnings and 
endings containing the same words (p. 923, 14), from the use 
of the particle eva “even” (p.923,16) as introductory con¬ 
junction of the second piece, as also from the fact that in 
both cases the inner soul is treated of (p. 922, 7), as there 
are not two inner souls, but one (p. 922, 9). The repetition 
is due to the difference of the instruction (p. 923, 7): the first 

A 

time the Atman is depicted as lying beyond cause and effect 
(kdrya-kdr ana - vyatirikta), the second time as overcoming 
hunger and the other qualities of Samsara (agan&ya-adi-sam- 
sara-dhanm-atlta) (p. 924, 2. 3). 

That the two extracts make up a harmonious whole is 
evident from their parallel construction; moreover a com¬ 
parison of them may teach us whether, with our recollections 
of Kant, we have rightly hit the central thought. The Brah¬ 
man, so teaches the first extract, is theoretically unknow¬ 
able: for because, in all knowing, it is the knowing subject, 
it can never be an object of knowledge for us. To the mind 
which, not resting content with this, puts forward the same 
question anew, it is, in the second extract, pointed out that 
Brahman is to be grasped practically. This happens as 
one raises oneself step by step from the estate of erudition 
(pdndityam) to that of childlike simplicity (bdlyam, cf. Matth. 

18, 3), from this to the state of the Muni , from this to that 
of the Brdhmana [in its emphatic meaning, as Brih. 3, 8, 10. 
Chand. 4, 1, 7], who renounces family, possessions and worldly 
pleasure, because these are different from the Brahman, and 
therefore subject to affliction. 

Touching the nature of the steps mentioned, and especially 
the meaning of B&lyam one may compare the investigations 
in 3,4,47—50 (p. 1034—1041), from which we take only the 
following beautiful passage of Smriti (p. 1041, 8): 
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“ Whom no one knows as high nor lowly born, 

“No one as erudite Dor yet not erudite, 

“No one as of good deeds nor evil deeds, 

“He is a Brahmnna, in very truth! 

“Given up to hidden duties well fulfilled, 

“In secrecy let all his life he spent; 

“As he were blind and deaf, of sense bereft, 

“Thus let the truly wise pass through the world.” 


X. The Brahman as Cosmic Principle. 

1. The Brahman as Creator of the World. 

The creative activity of the Brahman is one of the fun¬ 
damental ideas concerning it, which recurs in most of the 
Vedic texts to be considered. We here discuss only a few 
passages, which cannot conveniently be introduced elsewhere 
and refer for further information to the texts as well as to 
our cosmological section (chaps. XVI, XVII). The passages 
in question teach us to know the Brahman from two sides: 
(a) as that which conditions the spatial extension of beings 
(Brahman as AMga, that is, “Ether” or “Space” of which 
later),—(b) as that which fills and animates the spatially ex¬ 
tended (Brahman as Prana, that is, “Breath” or “Life”). 

(ft) The Brahman aa Akd$a. Sutram 1, 1, 22 and 1, 3, 41. 

1. In the Chandogya-Up. 1, 8—9 there is a dialogue between 
three men, in which is investigated the point of departure 
( yati ), of the SCiman (song). The Sarnan, so it is said in the 
course of the dialogue, goes hack to the Tone, the Tone to 
Breath, Breath to Pood, Pood to Water, Water to the celestial 
world, which has, however, as its basis the terrestrial world. 
But the terrestrial world also is finite, and goes back to the 
Ether (or space). 

“Now it is the Ether from which all these beings arise, 
“and into which they return; the Ether is older than them 
“all, tho Ether is the highest goal. This most excellent of 
“all is the Udgitha [song of the Sarnan], it is the endless.” 

Even though, Qankara remarks on 1,1, 22, it would be 
moat natural in the case of the word Ether to think of the 
so-called element, yet what is said here of the Ether cannot 

apply to the element, but only to the Brahman (p. 136, 5). 
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For even if the other beings (elements) have arisen directly 
and immediately from the ether-element, yet it is said here 
that “all beings,” therefore the ether also, arose from, and 
return to that which is here, as frequently in the scripture, 
symbolically called the Ether, that is the Brahman (p. 136, 9). 
Moreover this only could be meant by the oldest (p. 136, 11), 
according to the Scripture (Chand. 3, 14, 3) which calls it 
“older (greater) than the earth, older than the atmosphere, 
“older than heaven, older than all these worlds;” and only 
the Brahman can be the highest goal (p. 136, 14), according 
to the words ( Brill. 3, 9, 28, where Qankara, with the Madhyan- 
dinas, reads rdter ): 

“Brahman is bliss and knowledge, the highest aim of the Bacrificer 
“And of him who desists and knows.” 

2. Towards the end of the Chandogya-Up. (8,14) there is 
found a remarkable saying (perhaps a blessing for the depart¬ 
ing pupil), which runs thus: “The Ether it is, which extends 
“Names and Forms; that in which these two are [or: that 
“ which is in these two], that is the Brahman, that is the im- 
“ mortal, that is the soul. I go forth to the hall of the lord 
“of creation, to his house [I enter the world]; I am the glory 
“of Brahmans, the glory of warriors, the glory of cultivators; 
“to glory following after have I come; let me the glory of 
“glories not enter into the grey, the toothless, the toothless, 
“the gray, the slimy [into the womb for a re-birth; or: into 
“grey old age?].” 

In this passage also, according to Qankara on 1, 3, 41, by 
the Ether is to be understood the Brahman, chieily because 
it is distinguished from Names and Forms, 73 which embrace 
everything created, everything that is not Brahman itself 
(p. 329, 7). 

(b) The Brahman as Frdna. Sutram 1,1, 23. 

Between the two great TJpanishads, Brihadarapyaka, which 
serves as text-hook for the students of the (white) Yajurveda, 

13 p.329,5 antard “different,” as at p.464, 12, where it is explained 
by anya, while the Commentator on Chand. and according to all appear¬ 
ances also Badarayana 1, 3, 41 understand it as “inside.” 
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and Chandogya, which serves for the students of the Saraa- 
veda, are to be observed many, often verbal agreements, but, 
side by side with these, certain traces of a thorough-going 
polemic, which is shown, among other things, by the lact that 
teachers, who appear in the one Upanishad as the highest 
authorities, occupy only a subordinate position in the other. 
Thus, for example, Ushasta, the descendant of Cakra, whose 
doctrine in Brih. 3, 4 is subordinate to that of Yajhavalkya 
(cf. above p. 141), while, in Chand. 1,10—11, under the name of 
Ushasti 74 it is true, he plays the leadiug r61e. In the legend, 
which is here recounted of him, he appears as completely 
destitute, and yet, notwithstanding his poverty, proud, since 
he begs food from a rich man, but refuses the drink offered 
with it, because he can get water to drink without begging. 
It is further related of him how he betakes himself to a 
sacrifice, and embarrasses the priests who have been engaged 
for it by hi3 questions. The king, who is offering the sacrifice, 
notices him, and, after hearing his name, transfers to him the 
functions of the other priests. Now it is their turn to 
examine ITshasti, and the first question in this colloquy runs 
thus: “Which is the Godhead to which the JPfttstovtt (the 
“introduction to the song of the Saman) refers? —To this 
Ushasti answers (Chand. 1, 11, 5): 

“It is the Life (or the Breath, prdm); for all these beings 
“enter into Life, and to Life (pvctncwi, probably better: pr&ndcl. 
“from Life) do they arise.” 

Here, according to Qahkara, we must not, by Life, under¬ 
stand the vital force, into which, according to Qatap. 10, 3, 3, 6, 
the organs enter in sleep, and from which, on awaking, they 
are born again, but Brahman, because according to the words 
of the text not only the organs, but all beings arise from it 
and return to it again (p. 140, 10); and if it be objected that 
TJshasti’s other two answers, as which “the Sun’ and “Food” 
follow, cannot apply to Brahman (p. 139,13), it may be answered 
that this is not at all necessary (p. 141, 5). 


Qailkara calls him Ushasti also in quoting Brih. 3, 4 (p. 922, 3). 
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2. The Brahman as World-ruler, 

(a) Sfttram 1, 8, 39. 


In tho Kathaka-Upamshad (6,1) the world is likened to 
an inverted Agvattha (ficus religiosa) whose one root is above 
(Brahman), and whose manifold branches are below (the be¬ 
ings of the world). Thus Brahman is indicated as the Essence 
of the Universe, on which all worlds rest, and which pene¬ 
trates and rules them as the Breath of Life (prana): 

“The root above, the branch below, 

“This fig-tree stands from ancient days:— 

“This is the pure, the Brahman this, 

“And this is the Immortal called. 

“This is the resting-place of worlds, 

“By none can this be e’er surpassed. 

“This [world] is truly that [the Brahman]! 

“This is the Lite in which the world, 

“Which sprung from it, moves tremblingly, 

“Fearful is this, a threatening flash, 

“Who knows this, his is immortality. 

“From fear of this burns the Fire, from fear of this the Sun, 

“From fear of this run Indra and Vayu, and Death the fifth of them. 1 ' 

In this passage, says Qankara, by Life (or Breath, prana ) 
we are to understand, not the fivefold Vital-breath (Chap. 
XXVII, 4) or the wind, but Brahman, as is clear from the 
context (p. 324, 7). To this alone can apply the passage about 
the trembling of the whole world (p. 325, 2) as also what is 
said of the lightning-flash; “for just as a man thinks: ‘the 
“ ‘threatening lightning-flash could strike my head if I did not 
“‘fulfil his [Indra’s?] bidding;’ and impelled by this [and 
“similar] fear performs the command of a king etc., so the 
“whole world, fire, wind, sun etc. ; from fear 75 of Brahman, 
“necessarily perform the duties which are assigned to them” 
(p. 325, 11). Moreover, proceeds Qankara, it is only the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, through which immortality is ours (p. 326,2), 
for thus says the Scripture (Qvet. 3, 8 — Vaj. S. 31,18; cf. Taitt. 
Ir. 3,13, 1): 

™ Cf. Psalm 104, 7 and Heraclitus*: */;>aoc oti^ uTrep^aetai p.£rpa, ei 
bl |jLT) f ’£piv6t$ |Mv h tixoopoi iSe’jpTjcouotv, 
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“Who knoweth him, hath triumphed over death. 
"And he who seeks this goal, this path must tread.’’ 


As the last words show, by immortality ( amritatvam ), in 
the case of the Indians, we are not so much to understand 
the western idea of an indestructibility by death, but rather 
a liberation from the necessity of dying again and again. 


(b) Sutram 1, 2, 18—20. 


In the Bribadaranyaka-Upanishad Tdjhavalkya is asked 
by Udddlaha the son of Arum (the father and teacher of 
Qvetahetu in Chfmd. VI, cf. Chap. XX, 2) concerning “the 
“inner ruler ( antarydmin ), which inwardly rules this world, 
“ and the other world, and all beings,” and thereupon answers 
(Brih. 3, 7, 3): 

“He who, dwelling in the earth, is different from the earth, 
“whom the earth knows not, whose body is the earth, w T ho 
“inwardly rules the earth, this is thy soul, thine inner ruler, 
“the immortal.” 

What is said here of the earth, is further, by a stereo¬ 
typed repetition of the same formula, transferred to water, 
fire, the atmosphere, the wind, sky, the sun, the cardinal points, 
moon and stars, the ether, darkness, light; then to all beings; 
then to breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, 
knowledge [according to the JKdnva-, “the self” according to 
the Mddhyandina-Hecemion] and seed.— In conclusion it is 
said (3, 7, 23): 

“He is seeing, not seen, hearing, not heard, understanding, 
“not understood, knowing, not known; outside him there is none 
“that sees, that hears, that understands, that knows; he is thy 
“soul, thy inner ruler, thy immortal; — what is different from 
“him, is afflicted.” 

Here, as Qafikara shows, by the “inner ruler” the highest 
Atman is to be understood; for it is his quality to rule all 
that exists from within; be has the power to do this, because 
he is the cause of all that exists (p. 195,13); and in this he 
makes use of the organs of the beings in question (p. 196, 7). 
That he is different from beings, is evident from the fact 
that these beings do not know him; for the said beings know 
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themselves, as, for example the deity earth knows: “I am the 
earth” (p. 196, 4).—We must not think of the primordial matter 
of the SfvFikhyas, because although it is true of this, that it is 
said to be “not seen” etc., it is not true that it is “seeing” 
etc. (p. 197, 5).—Just as little can the individual soul be meant, 
because this is enumerated among the things ruled by it, in 
the passage, where the Kdnvas read “knowledge,’ and the 
Madhyandinas “the self” Both mean the individual soul 
(p. 198, 7). Besides the difference between the Brahman and 
the individual soul is not, in the highest sense, real, but only 
the work of Avidya, which perceives the highest soul by means 
of the ascribed limitation (up&dhi) as individual soul (p. 199, 5), 
and on which the separation of subject and object, the em¬ 
pirical means of knowledge, Samsara and the Vedic Canon 
rest (p. 199, 9). In truth there is only one inner soul, and 
not two (p. 199, 7). 

3, Brahman as Destroyer of the World. 

Sutram 1, 2, 9—10. 

In the Khthaka-Upanishad it is said (2, 24—25): 

“Not he who ceases not from deeds of violence, 

“Nor he who has a restless, wandering mind, 

“Nor he who has not peace within his heart, 

“By knowledge can that highest Spirit gain. 

“To whom the priest and warrior are bread 
“.Which he besprinkles with the sauce of death— 

“Who that bath done these deeds can find him out.” 

Of the three objects, says Qafikara, of which the Kathaka- 
Upanishad treats, fire, the individual and the highest soul, 
only the last can be understood here under that which con¬ 
sumes food. It is true that fire also consumes; it is also 
true that it is said of the individual soul (MupcJ. 3, 1, 1): 
“The one eats the sweet berry,” and the following words 
“the other looks on, not eating,” refer to the highest soul 
(cf. on this below p. 171); but this is to be understood of 
the enjoyment of the fruit of works, which comes only to the 
individual, not to the highest soul (p. 178,13). In our passage, 
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on the contrary, it is a question of the devouring of all 
things movable [men and beasts] and immovable [plants], for 
which priest and warrior, as the noblest, are quoted as ex¬ 
amples (p. 178, 11). This devouring of all that lives, after it 
has been sprinkled with the condiment of death, belongs only 
to the Brahman in its character of Destroyer of the World 


(P. 178, 7). 


XL The Brahman as Cosmic and at the 
same time Psychic Principle. 

The Brahman ia identical with the soul;— the power which 
creates and supports all the worlds, the eternal principle of 
all Being lives whole and undivided in each one of us. This 
doctrine of the Vedanta, great and worthy ot admiration as 
it is (cf. St. John 14, 20. Gal. 4, 19. 2, 20), is expressed in a 
further series of Vedic texts cited by Bad ar ay ana, which we 
bring together in this chapter. 

1. Brahman as the very Small and very Great. 

(a) Si': '.ram 1,2, 1—8. 

The section Chand. 3, 14 (cf. Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 3) contains 
the much quoted “Doctrine of Qandilya” ( (j'iindilyci -1 idyd), 
which runs as follows: 

“Verily this universe is Brahman; as Tajjal&n [in it be* 
“coming, ceasing, breathing] it is to be worshipped in silence.” 

“Truly of Will ( kratu) is man formed; according as his 
“will is in this world, after its likeness is born the man, when 
“he has departed hence; therefore should a man strive after 
“[good] Will.”ve 

“Spirit is its material, life is its body, light its form; 
“its resolve is truth, its self is endlessness [literally: the ether]; 


TO Kratu p. 168, 1 is explained by samkalpa, dhydnam, in the Com¬ 
mentary to Chand. 3, 14, 1 by niQcaya, adhyavasaya, avicala pratyaya, to 
Brih. 4, 4, 5 by adhyavasaya, ni$cayo yad-anantard kriyd pravartate, cf. 
Brih. 4, 4, 5: “Man ia altogether formed of desire (kdma)‘, according as 
“hia desire ie, so is his will (kratu), according as his will is, so he does 
“the work (kan/nan), according as he does the work, so does it befall 
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“all-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, com¬ 
prehending the All, silent, ungrieved:—this is my soul ( atman ) 
“in the innermost heart, smaller than a grain of i’ice, or of 
“barley, or of mustard-seed, or of millet, or a grain of millet’s 
“kernel;—this is my soul in the innermost heart, greater than 
“the earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the 
“heaven, greater than these worlds.—The all-working, all-wish- 
“ing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing the all, silent, un- 
“ grieved, this is my soul in the innermost heart, this is Brah- 
“man, into Him shall I enter on departing hence.—He who 
“has gained tills, he, verily, doubts no more.” 

•‘Thus spoke Qapdtlya, Qanclilya.” 

In this passage, as Qaiikara at great length explains, the 
highest Atman is spoken of, as whose being the ether is men¬ 
tioned, because, like the ether, He is omnipresent (p. 170, 12). 
Because He is the being of all, for this reason the qualities 
belonging to the individual soul, Spirit ( manas ), Life, etc. are 
ascribed to him (p. 171, 2), just as the Scripture says (Qvet. 
4, 3 = A.Y. 10, 8, 27): 

u The woman thou art, and the man, 

“The maiden and the boy, 

“And born thou growest everywhere, 

“As old man on a staff*” 

which refers to Brahman (p. 171, 3). For, so far as He is 
represented as possessing attributes ( saguncm ), such individual 
properties as wish, breath and the like can be ascribed to 
Him, while of the attributeless Brahman it is said (in the 
passage quoted above p. 132) “the breathless, wishless, pure” 
(p. 171, 7). Although in our passage it is said of Brahman 
that He is also in the body, yet the individual soul is not 
therefore to be understood, for it is distinguished from Brah¬ 
man by being only in the body (p. 172, 6). A distinction is 
pointed out between them in our passage by the words: “Into 
“Him shall I enter” (p. 172, 12), as also in the parallel passage 
Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 3, 2, where in the words “thus lives this golden 
spirit in the inner soul” the highest soul stands in the nomi¬ 
native, the individual in the locative (p. 173, 5); as also in the 
Smriti passage Bhag. G. 18, 61. Of course only the highest 
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soul really exists, and only the ignorant conceive it as limited 
by Upadhis: body, senses, Manas, and Buddhi, that is, as the 
individual soul, just as space, in the vessels, limited through 
the Upadhis [of the sides of the vessels] is apparently different 
from cosmic space. Yet the illusion only endures until iden¬ 
tity with the highest soul is known by the sentence “ tat tvam 
asi,” whereby the whole standpoint ol practical life with bon¬ 
dage and liberation [destroying bondage] comes to an end 
(p. 173, 16).—The objection that the human heart is too narrow 
a dwelling for the highest soul, is not valid; what is in one 
particular place cannot be everywhere, but what is everywhere 
can also be in one particular placs (cf. p. 1060, 2: the soul is 
God, but God is not the soul); he who is lord of the whole 
earth, is lord also of the city of Ayodhyti (p. 174, 12). There¬ 
fore, as space is also in the eye of a needle, so is Brahman 
also in the heart (p. 175, 2), and is specially there pointed 
out, in order to concentrate attention upon Him; as Vishriu 
is in a Qalagraraa stone (p. 174, 16; the same comparison also 
p. 188, 12. 253, 12; cf. 860, 10. 1058, 13. 1065, 12. 1059, 6). If 
anyone should here object, that Brahman, if He dwells in the 
different hearts, as parrots in different cages, must Himself 
be either manifold or divided, he may be reminded that the 
relations here spoken of have no reality in the highest sense 
(p. 175, 5). In this also lies the answer to the objection, that 
the Brahman, if He dwells in the heart, must also take part 
in pleasure and pain: this is precisely the difference between 
the individual and the highest soul, that the former is the 
doer of right and wrong, the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, 
(p. 176, 2), while the latter, on the contrary, is free from all 
evil, and although present when one suffers, has as little share 
in the suffering as space has in the burning, when bodies 
filling it burn (p. 176, 5). Certainly the scripture teaches the 
identity of the individual soul with Brahman, but for him who 
ha? perfectly, and not only half, understood this teaching, with 
the entrance into full knowledge, the enjoyments and suffer¬ 
ings of the individual soul also cease (p. 176, 12), since both 
rest only on a vain illusion (p. 177, 3). 
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(b) Sutram 1,8,24-25. 

In the Kathaka-Upanishad (4, 12—13) it is said: 

“And in the midst, a thumb-breadth high, 

“The Spirit (purusha ) in the body dwells, 

“Lord of the past, and what shall be, t 

“Therefore no fear approaches him, 

“Verily, this is that.” 

“ The Spirit (purusha), but a thumb-breadth high, 

“Is as a flame devoid of smoke, 

“Lord of the past and what shall be, 

“To-morrow even as to-day. 

“Verily, this is that.” 

Here, says Qafikara, where a certain measure is given, it 
would certainly be simplest to think of the individual soul, of 
which the Smpiti, (Mahabh. 3, 16763) relates, that Yama (the 
god of death) “tore it forth, of the length of a thumb, by 
force from the body” of Satyavant (p. 276, 8); however, not 
it but Brahman is to be understood here, because it is said 
“the lord of all that was, and is to be,” and also because of 
the words etctd vai tad “verily, this is that” [occurring as a 
refrain, and with the same meaning as the recurring tat tvam 
asi in Chand. VI], that is, this [the world, the soul] is that 
Brahman, of which thou hast asked me, in the words (Kath. 
2, 14): 

“From good and evil free, free from effect and cause, 

“From past and future free,—that tell me, what it is.” 

The Paramatman seems here limited, just as limitless space 
is, when anyone says: “the space in this tube is an ell long” 
(p. 277, 8); and this, because it is necessary to direct people’s 
attention to it (p. 278, 1). It is true that the Spirit thumb- 
breadth high is first of all the individual soul, but it is pre¬ 
cisely the aim of the Vedanta to teach this,—on the one side, 
the being of Brahman, and, on the other, its identity with the 
individual soul (p. 279, 2). The latter doctrine occurs in the 
Kathaka-Upanishad, as is to be seen from its concluding words 
( 6 , 17 ): 

“A thumb-breadth high, in every creature’s heart, 

“The Spirit ever dwells as inner soul; 

“Then from the body draw it forth with care, 
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“As from the reed bank one draws forth a reed, 
“This know thou as the immortal, as the pure.” 


(c) Siitram 1, 2,24—32. 


To the attempt to transform the names and cult of the 
old Vedic nature-gods into the religion of Brahman, belongs 
the Doctrine of Atman vaigvdnara in Chandogya-Up. 5, 11—24. 
— Vaigvdnara “who dwells in all men” is originally an epithet 
of Agni, but here becomes a name of the all-animating Brah¬ 
man, and, in conformity with this, in the place of the fire- 
sacrifice ( agni-hotram) offered to Agni and through him to the 
gods, stands a sacramental feeding of one’s own body, in which 
Brahman dwells. 

Six rich and learned Brahmans are engaged on the question: 
“What is our soul, what is Brahman?” and go with it 
to king Agvapati, who. when he rises in the morning, can say: 

“In all ray kingdom not one thief, 

“None covetous, no drunkard dwells, 

“Not one who sacrifice or knowledge shuns, 

“And none who breaks the holy marriage vow.” 

He begins to teach his guests, who ask him to impart to 
them the doctrine of Atman vaigvdnara, by asking what they 
imagine Atman to be. The answers in order are, that Atman 
is heaven, the sun, the wind, the ether, the water, the earth. 
After the king has pointed out the insufficiency of these ideas 
of Atman, since heaven is only its head, the. sun its eye, the 
wind its breath, the ether its body, the water its belly, the 
earth its feet, he says to all his six pupils: “As individual, as 
“ it were ( prithag iva), ye all know the Atman vaigvdnara, 
“and eat your food; but he who knows this Atman thus,—as 
“a span long,—and adores it as immeasurably great,'' 7 he eats 
“food in all worlds, in all beings, in all bodies.” Then after 


77 Abhivimdna ; aa the different attempts at explanation p. 223, 3 ahew, 
the scholiasts themselves no longer knew what this word meant. The abovs 
explanation, suggested by the Petersburg Dictionary in accordance with 
the etymology, is acceptable from the habit of the Upanishads to em¬ 
phasize the greatness side by side with the smallness of Brahman. Per¬ 
haps, as Weber suggests, we should read ativimana. For a different 
opinion cf. our Upanishads, p. 146 ff. 
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the above named divisions of nature Lave further been men¬ 
tioned as parts of the Atman under mystical names, as also 
the sacrificial bed, the sacrificial grass, and the three sacrificial 
fires, there follows an interpretation which substitutes, for the 
cult of the fire-sacrifice, the feeding of the body as a sacrifice 
for the Atman; this feeding is divided into five offerings, by 
which the five vital spirits, and through them the five organs 
of sense (the fifth is omitted), live pairs of nature-gods and 
nature-elements, with all that lies under their sovereignty, and 
lastly the person of the offerer, are satiated. “He who, not 
“knowing this, offers the fire-sacrifice, with him is it as though 
“he had raked the coals away, and sacrificed in the ashes ; 
“but ho who knowing this thus offers the fire-sacrifice [that 
“is, the substitute mentioned], he has sacrificed in all worlds, 
“in all beings, in all bodies. As the pith of a rush, thrown 
“into the fire, burns away, so burn away all the sins of him, 
“who, knowing this, consummates the fire-sacrifice. And should 
“he who knows this give what remains over even to a Candala, 
“he [asya, by the Commentator less suitably joined to atmani 
“ vaigvdnare ] would thereby have offered it in the Atman vaig- 
“vanara . This is said by the verse: 

“As hungry children round their mother sit, 

“All beings sit around the sacrifice." 

It is true, says Qankara, that the words atman and vaig- 
vanara have many meanings. Vaigvdnara can mean fire, as 
in Rigv. X, 88, 12, or, as in Eigv. I, 98, 1, the God of fire, or, 
as in Brih. 5, 9, 1, the fire of digestion iu the body; in the 
same way by Atman can be understood as well the individual 
as the highest soul jp. 211—212). Here only the latter is to 
be understood by Atman vaigvdnara, for the reason that to 
it only can apply the saying that heaven is its head, etc., and 
at the same time that it is the inner soul (p. 213, 1), and that 
the sins of him who knows it are burnt away (p. 213, 6); also 
it onlv is the subject of the question raised at the beginning 
(p. 213, 7). The fire-element cannot be thought of, because 
its being is limited to burning and lighting (p. 217, 4);^ nor 
the god of fire, because his power depends on that oi the 
highest God (p. 217, 7). The fire of digestion also, as such, 
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cannot be meant, on account of the indication that heaven is 
its head (p. 216, 2), and because in the parallel passage Qatap. 
Br. 10. 6,1,11 the Atman vaigvdnara is termed “the Punish a 
(spirit) in the inward part of the Purusha (man),’' (p. 216, 6).— 
Therefore the highest Atman is to be understood here, whether 
in the quality or under the symbol of the fire of digestion 
(p. 215, 13. 217, 10), or, with Jaimini , directly and without 
symbols. It is called Vaigvdnara , which means the same as 
Vigvdnara, like licikshasa and Rakslxas, Vdyasa and Vayas 
(p. 219, 3), because He is common to all men, or all men are 
common to Him (p. 219, 1), in that He animates all. The 
Vedanta teachers are not at one as to why it is said to be 
“a span long;” Agmarathya believes it is to indicate the heart 
as the place of the perception (p. 219,11), Bddari , because it 
is an object of memory for Manas , which dwells in the heart 
a span large (p. 220, 2); Jaimini, because it is true of it, that 
it is a span large, in that Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 1, 10—11 from the 
point of view of psychology ( adhydimam ) compares its parts 
with those of the face, allegorically (p. 221, 1;, as, lastly, the 
Jdhalas (Jabala-Up. 2, p. 438 ft’., ed. Bibl. Ind.) give, as the 
dwelling place where it is enthroned, the point of union between 
the nose and eyebrows (p. 223,1). 

(d) Sutram 1, 3, 14—18. 

After the esoteric teaching has been put forward in the 
sixth and seventh parts of Chandogya-Up., there follows, at 
the beginning of the eighth part, a kind of direction for the 
teacher, as to how he is to help pupils who hold the exoteric 
standpoint. This is introduced by Qankara in his Commentary 
on Chandogya-Up. with the following words: 

“Even though Brahman has been recognised as free from 
“spatial, temporal and other distinctions, in the sixth and 
“seventh lectures, by the words: ‘Being is it, One only and 
“‘without a Second,’ (Chand. 6, 2, 1)—‘Soul only is all this 
“‘world’ (Chand. 7, 25, 2), yet the intellect (buddhi) of the 
“slow spirits is such that it perceives Being as affected with 
“ differences of space etc., and cannot be brought immediately 
“to an intuition of the highest reality. Now as without know- 
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“ledge of Brahman the goal of man cannot be reached, there¬ 
fore Brahman, in order to bo known, must, be spatially 
“ pointed out in the lotus of the heart. For even if the essence 

A 

“of Atman consists of Being, as it alone is object of the 
“perfect knowledge and without attributes, yet, because the 
“slow spirits demand that it shall be possessed of attributes, 
“it is to be taught with the attributes ‘wishing truth’ etc. 
“Further, even if the knowers of Brahman of themselves ab¬ 
stain 1'rom objects of sensual enjoyment, as women etc., yet 
“the thirst ( trishnd ) caused by being addicted to sensuality in 
“different births cannot at once be converted, and therefore 
“the different means, such as life as Brahman pupils [in a 
“condition of chastity] etc., are to be applied. Further: if 
“even for those who know the unity of the Atman, no goer, 
“or going, or object to which one goes, exists [cf. above p. 109], 
“and on the other hand, after the cause for the persistance 
“of a residuum of Ignorance etc. [in them] has been removed, 
“liberation is only an entering into one’s own Self, like light¬ 
ning in atmosphere, or the wind which has risen [cf. Clntnd. 
“8, 12, 2, translated above p. 51], or the fire, when the wood 
“is burnt out, yet for those whose understanding is saturated 
“with ideas of goer, going etc., and who adore Brahman as 
“spatial in the heart, and possessed of attributes, a going to 
“Brahman through the carotid artery (murdhanyd nadi) is to 
“be taught. To this end serves this eighth part. For a 
“Brahman that is free from space, attributes, going, rewards, 
“and differences, in the highest sense Being and without a 
“second, seems to the slow spirits no more than non-Being. 
“Therefore the scripture thinks: let them first find themselves 
“on the path of ‘the Existent,’ then I shall gradually bring 
“them also to an understanding of ‘the Existent’ in the 
“highest sense.” 

With those words, in which perhaps more clearly than any¬ 
where else, the motive of the exoteric teaching is disclosed, 
Qafikara goes on to consider the following passage (Chan- 
dogya-Up. 8, 1): 
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The Master speaks: 

“Here in this city of Brahman [the body] is a house, a 
“small lotus-flower [the heart]; therein is a small space; what 
“is in this must be investigated, this, verily, should one seek 
•‘to know.” 

The Pupil speaks: 

«Here in this city of Brahman is a house, a small lotus- 
“flower; therein is a small space; wbat is then in this, that 
“must be investigated, that one should seek to know? 

The Master speaks: 

«Verily, as great as the Universe, so great is this space 
“inwardly in the heart; in it both heaven and earth are in¬ 
cluded; both fire'and wind, both sun and moon, the lightning 
“and the stars, and what is in the world, and what is not in 
“the world [past and future], all that is included therein . 1 

The Pupil speaks: 

“If all this is included in the city of Brahman, and all 
“beings and all wishes,—if now old age overtakes it, or cor¬ 
ruption, what then remains over from it?” 

The Teacher speaks: 

“This in us ages not with old age; nor is it reached by 
“weapons; it is the true city of Brahman, in it are the wishes 
“included; that is the Self (the soul), the sinless, free from 
“age, free from death, free from suffering, without hunger and 
“without thirst; its wish is true, true is its resolve.” 

“For just as mankind here below, as though by command, 
“aim at the goal, that each one strives after, whether it be 
“a kingdom or a field, and only live for that [thus in striv¬ 
ing after heavenly reward, are they also the slaves of their 
“wishes;] and just as here below the enjoyment, which has 
“been won by work, vanishes away, thus also in the Beyond 
“vanishes away the reward that is won by good works? 

“ Therefore he who departs hence, without Having known 
“the soul and those true wishes, in all worlds his part is a 
“life of unfreedom; but he who departs hence, alter he has 
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“known tlic soul and those true wishes, in all worlds his part 
“is a life of freedom.” 

As the context of this passage shews, the Ignorant is called 
unfree, because he is dependent on his wishes. In contrast 
to this heteronomy stands the autonomy of him who knows. 
He is free, because he knows in himself the Atman, which 
embraces the world, and with it the totality of all desires. 
Therefore, as is stated more fully in the sequel (Chand. 8, 2) 
the sage possesses and enjoys within himself the fulfilment of 
every wish. Should he long for intercourse with the departed, 
with fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, if his senses 
demand sweet savours and garlands, food and drink, song, 
music or women,—“whatsoever goal he longs for, whatever he 
“may wish, that arises for him at his wish, and becomes his 
“share, in which he rejoices.” 

In contrast with the nothingness of all satisfactions brought 
to men from without, the wishes of him who has become con¬ 
scious of his “I” as the totality of all Being, are called “true” 
or “real’ ( satyn ). In reality this is true of all men, only that, 
with the exception of those who know, they are not conscious 
of it, since their true wishes are “covered up” by untruth, 
that is, by the outer world and the pursuit of it, as is pro¬ 
foundly developed in the sequel. 

“These true wishes are covered up by untruth, [in the 
“Ignorant]. They are there, in truth, but untruth covers 
“them over; and whon one of his friends departs hence, the 
“man sees him no more. But [it is so in truth, that] all his 
“friends, who are alive here, and those who have departed, 
“and whatever else he longs for and reaches not,—all this 
“he finds when he enters here [into his own heart]; for here 
“his true wishes are, which untruth covered up.—But just as 
“he who knows not the place, finds not a hidden treasure of 
“gold, even though he should walk over it many times, so all 
“these creatures find not this world of Brahman, although 
“they daily enter it [in dreamless sleep]; for by untruth are 
“they forced away.—Truly this Atman is in the heart! And 
“this is the interpretation of it: hridi ayatn (in the heart is 
“ he) therefore it is called hvidaycMi (the heart). Verily, he 
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“who knows this, daily enters into the heavenly world.— 
“ And what this perfect peace is ( samprasdda ), that rises from 
“this body, ascends to the highest light, and appears in own 
“form; that is the soul,—thus the Master spoke,—that is the 
“immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” 

In what follows, Brahman is explained with reference to 
the name Satyam (the Beal) in its etymological meaning, as 
that winch binds the mortal and immortal together; thr again 
as the bridge (the boundary, setu) which keeps asunder the 
two: “The Atman is the bridge (the boundary), which keeps 
“these worlds asunder that they may not blend. Tin's bridge 
“day and night traverse not, nor old ago, nor death, nor 
“sorrow, nor good work, nor evil work, all sins turn back from 
“it, for sinless is that world of Brahman. Therefore, verily, 
“lie who being blind has crossed over this bridge, regains his 
“sight, he who is maimed, becomes whole again, he who is 
“sick, becomes well. Therefore, verily, night, when it passes 
“this bridge, changes into day, for, once and for all, this 
“world of Brahman is light.” 

After this the different obligations of the Brahmans (sacri¬ 
fice, offerings, the great Soma festival, silence, fasts, life in a 
hermitage) receive a new' etymological interpretation in the 
sense of the Brahmavidya which leads to Brahmaloka and 
the renunciation (brahmacaryam —» stri-visliaya-trishnd-tyaga ) 
connected with it, there follows at the end of the section the 
doctrine, indicated by Qankara in the introduction to the 
section as wholly propaedeutic, of the entering of the soul of 
him who dies as Saguna-vid (knowing exoterically) into Brah¬ 
man through the carotid artery and the sun, which are united 
by a sunbeam, as two cities by a road. Of this further in 
our last part (Chap. XXXIX, 2). 

It might be thought, so Qankara says in the Commentary 
to the Brahmas&tras on this passage, that by the “small 
“space in the lotus of the heart,” space properly so called is 
to be understood (p. 249, 12), or perhaps the individual soul, 
because to it belongs the “city of Brahman,” that is the body, 
since it has acquired this body through its works (in an earlier 
existence), (p. 250, 6), because the heart is commonly held to 
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be the seat of Manas , which is a limitation of it (p. 260, 9), 
because it is called Qvet. 5, 8 “large as the point of an awl” 
(p. 250, 10), or because, what is in it is still distinguished 
from the space, that is, the highest soul is still different from 
the individual soul (p. 250, 13).—But the natural space is not 
to be thought of here, because making the space in the heart 
equivalent to cosmic space would not agree with this (p. 251, 

10) , and just as little would it suit the individual soul limited 
by Upadhis (p. 253, 2). On the contrary everything points to 
the fact that, by the small space in the heart, the highest 
soul, and nothing else, should be understood. The description 
of God as space (ether) is also found elsewhez’e (p. 258, 11), 
while it never occurs in the case of the individual soul (p. 258, 
13). It is true that God is also called “greater than space” 
(Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 3, 2), (p. 252, 4), but here it was only intended 
to accentuate His greatness in the universe in contrast with 
His smallness in the heart (p. 252, 6). Of Him alone can it 
rightly be said that he is sinless, without age, death, etc. 
(p. 252, 9), and the city of Brahman, the body, is, indeed, the 
dwelling in which he can be perceived (p. 253, 9), in which 
sense he is called (Pragna 5, 6. Byih. 2, 5, 18) the purnsha 
purigaya (p. 253, 10); with Him only, also, can truly be con¬ 
nected the promises, which, in our passage, are connected with 
a knowledge of Him (p. 254, 5). But concerning the subtle 
expression of the Opponent, that it is not the small space, 
but what is in it, that is enquired about, it is to be remarked 
that in it are in fact heaven and earth, but that it is not 
about these, but precisely about the small space that the 
question is raised (p. 254, 14). To Brahman we are also 
pointed by the expression, that all beings enter day by day 
the world of Brahman, to wit, in deep sleep; of whoever is in 
this condition it is said, even popularly, “he is with Brahman,” 
is brahmibhuta, brahmatam gata (p. 256, 6). The “ world of 
Brahman” is not tjie world of Brahman the popular, god 
{Kamaldsana ), but “Brahman as the world,” for only of the 
latter can it be said that it is entered day by day (p. 256; 

11) . Also the term the bridge, which keeps asunder the world 
and its content, such as castes, A^ramas, etc,., that they may 

it* 
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not blend, suits Brahman only (p. 258, 1). On the other hand, 
Perfect Peace ( samprasdda ) in our passage means, not the 
condition of deep sleep, but the individual soul when in that 
condition, and, thus, entering into the highest Brahman as 
into its own proper nature (p. 259. 6); but the individual 
soul, as already remarked, is not to be understood by space 

(p. 260, 1). 

2. Brahman as Joy (ham) and as Amplitude (, hham ). 

Sutras 1,2, 13-17. 

Not gloomy asceticism characterises the knower of Brah- 
mau, but the joyous hopeful consciousness of unity with God. 
—This appears to be the fundamental thought of the Upalco- 
saluvidyd in Chand. 4, 10—15, which runs as follows: 

“Upakosala, the son of Kamala, lived as pupil ( brahma- 
“ cdrin) with Satyakama, the son of Jab ala [cf. note 38]. 
“Twelve years had he tended for him the sacrificial fires; 
“then he dismissed the other pupils, but him he would not 
“dismiss. Then his wife said to him: ‘The pupil grioves; he 
“ ‘has tended the fires well; look to it, that the fires do not 
“‘speak to him instead of thee [Comm.: speak evil of thee], 
“ ‘teach him the doctrine.*—But he would not teach it to him, 
“ but set out on a journey. Then the pupil fell ill, and would 
“not eat. Then the teacher’s wife said to him: ‘Eat, pupil; 
“why eatest thou not?’—But he said: ‘Alas! In men there 
“‘are so many desires! I am quite full of disease; 1 care 
“'not to eat.’—Then the fires said among themselves: ‘The 
“ ‘pupil grieves, yet he has tended us well. Come then! let 
“‘us teach him the doctrine!’—And they said to him: ‘Brah- 
“ ‘man is Life, Brahman is Joy, Brahman is Amplitude.’— 
“But he said: ‘I know that Brahman is Life; but the Joy 
“‘and the Amplitude know I not.’—But they said: 'Verily, 
“ ‘the Amplitude is the Joy, and the Joy is the Amplitude.’ 
“And they explained to him how Brahman was the Life and 
“wide space. 

“Then the fire, that is called Gdrhapatya, taught him: 
“ ‘The earth, fire, food, and the sun [are ray forms]. But the 
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“ ‘man who is seen in the sun, I am he, and he is V [Chorus 
“of the .Fires:] ‘He who, knowing this, worships this [Fire], 
‘“he puts away evil deeds, he becomes world-possessing, he 
“ ‘comes to full age, ho lives long, his race fails not, him help 
“ ‘we in this world and in the other world, who. knowing this 
“‘fire worships it.’ 

“Then the second fire, which is called Anvdharyapacana, 
“taught him: ‘The water, the regions of the world, the stars 
“ ‘and the moon [are my forms]. But the man who is seen 
“ ‘in the moon. 1 am he, and he is I.’ [Chorus of the Fires:] 
“ ‘He who, knowing this fire worships it,’ etc., as before. 

“Then the third fire, which is called Ahavaniya, taught 
“him: ‘Breath, the ether, heaven, the hghtning [are my forms]. 
“ ‘ But the man who is seen in the lightning, I am he, and he 
“‘is I.’ [Chorus of the Fires:] ‘He who, knowing this fire 
“‘worships it’ etc., as before. 

“And they said to him: ‘Now kuowest thou, Upakosala, 
“‘dear one, the doctrine about us, and the doctrine about the 
“ ‘Atman. But the way to Him will the teacher point out 
“ ‘to thee.’ 

“Now, his teacher when he returned, spoke thus to him: 
“‘Upakosala!’—And he answered and said: ‘Master!’—But he 
“said: ‘Thy face shines, dear one, as the face of one who 
‘“knows Brahman. Who, then, has taught thee?’—And he 
“auswered evasively: ‘Who should teach me? Of a truth, 
“‘these here look as they do, and also differently;’ thus he 
“spoke, pointing to the fires.—‘ What have they said to thee, 
“‘dear one?’—And he answered him: ‘Thus and thus.’—Then 
“the teacher said: ‘They have only told thee its dwelling¬ 
-places; but I will tell tbee its own self; as the water clings 
“ ‘not to the lotus-petal, so no evil deed clings to him who 
“‘knows this.’—And he said: ‘Let the master teach it to me!’ 
“And he said to him: ‘The man who is seen in the eye, he 
“ ‘is the Atman, said he, he is the immortal, the fearless, he 
“‘is -Brahman. Therefore also, when grease or water comes 
“‘into the eye, it flows off to the edges. Him they call love’s 
“‘treasure, for he is a treasure of what is dear. He is a 
“‘treasure of w'hat is dear, who knows this. He is also called 
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“‘the prince of love [literally: the herald of lovej, for all that 
“‘is dear, he leads; he leads all that is clear, who knows this, 
“‘fie is also called the prince of radiance, for he is radiant 
“‘in all worlds; in all worlds is he radiant, who knows this. 
'•“Therefore [when such as these die], whether funeral rites 
“ ‘are performed or not, they enter into a flame [of the funeral 
‘“fire], from the flame into the day, from the day into the 
“‘light half of the month, from the light half of the month 
“‘into the half-year in which the sun goes northwards, from 
“‘that half-year into the year, from the year into the sun, 
‘“from the sun into the moon, from the moon into the light¬ 
ening;—there is a man who is not as a human being; he 
“‘leads them in to Brahman. That is the way of the Gods, 
“ ‘ the way of Brahman. They who go that way, for them 
“‘thus is no returning to the earth, no returning.’” 

In this narrative, so explains Qankara, by “ the man who 
is seen in the eye,” neither a form mirrored in the eye, nor 
the individual soul, nor the god of light, but the highest Brah¬ 
man is to be understood, for this only is, in a true sense, 
“the Atman,” only this is “the immortal, the fearless,” who is 
spoken of here (p. 187, 8). To Brahman only can refer the 
unstained purity, which is expressed by the grease and water 
flowing to the edges (p. 187, 10), as also the names “love’s 
treasure,” “love’s herald,” “prince of radiance” (p. 187,12if.). 
We should not stumble at the fact that a place of Brahman 
is spoken of; this could only bo objected to, if Brahman were 
said to be in this place only, and not, by other passages of 
scripture, in many other places as well (p. 188, 3). But as a 
matter of fact, to the end of the worship of the attribute- 
possessing Brahman, manifold places, names, and forms are 
ascribed to it, although it is in reality without attributes or 
any of these (p. 188, 10). This happens, in order to make it 
perceptible, like Vishpu in a Qalagrama stone (p. 188,12). 
Also only in Brahman can be found the union of joy and 
amplitude. In the case of amplitude alone, it is true, we 
might thiuk of space, as the symbol of Brahman (p. 189, 6), in 
the case of joy alone, of sensual pleasure (p. 189, 9), but in 
conjunction the two ideas mutually particularise each other 
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( itara-itara-vigeshitau ) and mean that Brahman which in its 
own nature consists of pleasure ( sukham ), (p. 189, 12). Also 
the fact that the fires say that they have not only explained 
the teaching about themselves, but also that about Atman 
(p. 190, 6), so that no sin attaches to him who knows this, as 
no water clings to the lotus-petal (p. 191, 1), can only apply 
to Brahman, the entering into which, for him who has heard 
the Upanishad, by the way of the gods, is set forth at the 
conclusion (p. 191, 6). In our passage, the form mirrored in 
the eye cannot be understood, because it is not always in it 
(p. 192, 13), and precisely at the time of worship, is not there 
(p. 192, 16), and because according to CMnd. 8, 9, 2 it passes 
away with the body (p. 192, 18); nor the individual soul, either 
because it has its dwelling, not in the eye only, hut in the 
whole body (p. 193, 3), because not it but the highest soul is 
“immortal and fearless/’ in that ignorance of it imposes mor¬ 
tality and fear (p. 193, 7), and because it does not possess 
lordship ( aigvaryam ), so that the names “love’s treasure,” 
“love’s herald,” “prince of radiance” cannot apply to it (p. 193, 
8); lastly it is also not the deity of the sun either although 
according to Brill. 5, 5, 2 it rests in the eye by means of the 
rays (p, 193, 9), because it is not the Atman, but an outer 
form (p. 193, 10), and because it is not immortal, for the im¬ 
mortality of the gods means only existence for a long time 
(p. 193, 12), just as their aigvaryam is not self-dependent, but 
depends on the Igvara, through fear of whom they perform 
their duties (p. 193,14). 

3. Brahman as the Light beyond Heaven and in the 

Heart. 

Sutras 1, 1, 24—27. 

With strange allegorical embroidery the theme of the 
present chapter is treated in the section Ghand. 3, 12 13, 

which compares the world, the macrocosm, to the body as 
microcosm, and this again to the heart, on the basis ot the 
harmony ruling in all three, as which Brahman is xegarled 
in all three, and that by means of the symbol of the Qdyatri , 
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—a Yedic metre, consisting of three feet, to which, as we 
shall see, yet a fourth, imaginary foot is added. In order to 
grasp this glorification of Brahman as Gayatri, we must 
remember the eternity and original dignity of the Word of 
the Veda (discussed above p. 71). As this is, as it were, 
borne and controlled by the metre, as representative of which 
the Qdyatri appears here, so Brahman, as the earth, hears 
and controls all beings, as the organs of sense (prana) the 
body, as vital spirits ( prdna , unless there is a mistake in 
the repetition of the same word) the heart (the principle 
of life). 

Thus we are to understand, when, in the text, on the basis 
of the common bearing and controlling of beings, sense-organs, 
and vital spirits, it is said: “What the earth is, the body is, 
“ what the body is, the heart is.” For this reason also the 
Gayatri is called sixfold , because it symbolically represents 
the three things named and their respective contents (cf. 
p. 149, 8 bhiltapmtliivi-garira-hridaija-vdk-prdna and on Chan- 
dogya-Up. p. 184, 10: vdg-bhuia-prithivi-gariradiridaya-prdna). 
But further it has four feet, that is, the three actual and a 
fourth, imagined, which is also mentioned Bpih. 5, 14. ™ For 
the rest, the Bpihadarapyakam loc. cit. follows its own course; 
how, in our passage, the four feet are to be understood, must 
be deduced from the verse (liigv. X, 90, 3) quoted on this 
occasion: 

“However great is Nature’s majesty, 

“The Spirit is yet higher raised by far, 

“Of it, but one foot do all beings make, 

“Three feet are immortality in heaven." 

It would be simple to conclude that, for the author of our 
Ohaudogya-passage, the three immortal feet or quarters of 
Purusha are represented by the three real feet of the Gayatri , 


14 As in this passage the right of each of the three first feet to the 
necessary eight syllables is vindicated, we must not with the u apara " 
(Brahmasutra p. 150,10) and Max Muller (Upanisliadn I, p. 45) divide the 
24 syllables of the Gayatri into four timeB six, in order to explain the 
catushpadd shadvidhd gayatri. 
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the beingless phenomenal world, on the contrary, by its imagin¬ 
ary foot. With this agrees what immediately follows: 

“Therefore, verily, that which is called Brahman, that is 
“certainly that which this space outside the man is; but tho 
“space which is outside the man is certainly that which this 
“space inside the man is; but this space inside the man is 
“certainly that which this space inside the heart is: this is 
“that Perfect, Unchangeable [a definition, which Brih. 2, 1, 5 
“is found to be inadequate]; perfect, unchangeable happiness 
“ho gains, who knows this.” 

Further on, the fivo gates of the gods in the heart, or, as 
they later appear personified, “the five warriors of Brahman 
and doorkeepers of the heaven-world” are described, as which, 
corresponding to the triplicity running through the whole 
passage, appear five vital spirits, five sense-organs, and five 
nature-gods, of which one vital spirit, sense-organ and uature- 
god are always put as identical. 79 Then it is said further: 

“.Now, however, the light that gleams there beyond the 
“heavens, at the hack of all, at the back of each, in the 
“highest world, the highest of all, that is ceitainly this light 
“inward here in man; its perception is, that when anyone 
“here in the body feels it, he perceives a warmness; its audition 
“is, that when anyone thus [note 12J closes his ears, he hears, 
“as it were, a humming, as though it were the noise of a 
“burning fire. This is to he honoured as its perception 
“and audition. He will he perceived and heard, who knows 
this.” 

Against the objections of the Opponent, who wishes to 
understand by “the light beyond the heavens” the natural 
light (p. 142, 11), by “the light inwardly in man” the light of 
the belly (that is, probably, the fire of digestion), (p. 144, 7) 
Qankara proves that the one and the other can only mean 
Brahman, on account of the feet, which cannot be attributed 
to any natural light (p. 145, 5), but, in harmony with the 
verse quoted from the Rigveda, can be attributed to Brahman 


T# In the last Triad aka$a should be omitted and before vayu an 
organ, probably tvae, inserted. 
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(p. 146, 1). who is likened to light, because, in virtue of His 
spirituality, He lightens the whole world (p. 147, 2); that a 
place beyond the heavens is ascribed to Him, is done for the 
purpose of worship (p. 147, 6), just as Brahman is elsewhere 
indicated locally in the sun, in the eye, in the heart, although 
He is spaceless (nishpradega), (p. 147, 8); and He also is to be 
understood by the symbol of the light of the belly (p. 147, 14). 
That the fruits of this worship mentioned at the end are only 
slight, is no obstacle to its referring to Brahman; only the 
knowledge of the attributeless Brahman has, as its one fruit, 
liberation (p. 148,4), while the fruit of worship by means of 
attributes or symbols is manifold, although limited to Samsara 
(p. 148, 5). That Brahman is indicated as the Gayatri happens 
(so Qankara says, departing from the interpretation which we 
have set forth above), in order to fix the thoughts on Him 
(p. 149, 16); the metre itself, as a mere grouping of syllables 
(p. 150, 1) is not to be thought of here, because it is said: 
“this world is the Gayatrt” and because beings etc. are in¬ 
dicated as its feet, so and also because our passage expressly 
names Brahman and the warriors of Brahman (p. 152, 4). 
That it is first said paro divas (beyond heaven) and then again 
divi (in heaven) is no contradiction: just as one can say of a 
falcon, which is sitting upon a tree, he is sitting “on the top 
of the tree,” and he is sitting “on the tree” (p. 153, 4), 

4. Brahman and the Soul dwelling together in the 

Heart. 

Sutras 1, 2,11—12* 

The transition to the Chapter which is to teach us to 
know Brahman as the Soul itself, may be formed by an isolated 
passage, in which the highest and the individual soul appear 
as united together in the heart; it is found in the Kathaka- 
Up. 3, 1: 


*o The Sutram 1, 1, 26 has bhuta-adi-pSda, that is, beings and the 
three heavenly feet, while Qaftkara (evidently falsely and not in con¬ 
formity with p. 149, 8) understands: beingB, earth, body and heart (p. 151,8). 
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“ Drinking fulfilment of their deeds in life, 

“The two have gone into the secret cave, 

“In the highest, that one half is of the highest [that is in the heart]; 

“Be calls these Light and Shade who Brahman knows.” 

For the theme of the Kathaka-Up. Qaukara firstly iDfers 
that by “the two” here either the organs of knowledge with 
Buddbi at their head and the individual soul, or the individual 
and the highest soul are to be understood (p. 179—181), then, 
that only the latter is permissible; for that which drinks ful¬ 
filment for its previous deeds, is undoubtedly the individual 
soul; and side by side with it only a kindred nature, therefore 
the highest soul, could be mentioned (p. 182,3); that this 
dwells in the heart, is so often said in other places (p. 182, 5); 
that of it also it is said, it drinks, must not be taken literally, 
just as if it were said: “the people are carrying a parasol,” 
when only one of them is carrying it (p. 180, 12. 182, 9, and 
3, 3, 34, p. 921, 7, where the subject is once ruore explained); 
they are called shadow and light, because the one is subject 
to Samsftra, the other being free from it, Samsara itself exist¬ 
ing only through Ignorance (p. 182,11). The same contrast 
is found again not only in other passages of the Kathaka-Up., 
but also in the verse [taken with changed meaning from Itigv. 
1, 164, 20] of the M.undaka-Up. 3, 1, 1 (= Qvet. 4, 6. 7): 

“Xnow thou two friends fair-feathered, 

“Tied to a single tree; 

“One eats at the sweet berry, 

“Not eating, one looks on.” 

Here, by the one that eats, the individual soul is to be 
understood, by the one that looks on, the highest soul (p. 183, 
12), as also in the verse that follows: 

“To such a tree sunk down, the spirit 
“la perplexed and sorrowful, without a lord; 

“But when the lord is sought and found by him 
“In majesty, then sorrow flees away." 

In conclusion Qankara mentions a view of the Paingi- 
rahasya-brahmanam (also quoted p. 889,10, and, as Paingi- 
Upanishad, p. 232, 12) according to which by the two are to 
be understood the sattvam (that is, the antahkaranam ) and 
the individual soul, the latter, however, so far as it is raised 
above Samsara and has gained unity with Brahman (p. 184—185), 
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1. Brahman as the Self ( Atman ). 

Sfctras 1, 4, 19—22. 

No man, whatever he may do, can get out of his own Self; 
everything in the world can only arouse our interest, nay, only 
exists for us, in so far as, affecting us, it enters the sphere of 
our “I,” and so, as it were, becomes a part of us. Therefore 
our own Self with its content is the first, and in a certain 
sense the only object of philosophical investigation. 

This thought may prepare us for the consideration of one 
of the most remarkable passages in the Upanishads, the con¬ 
versation between Y&jnavalJaja and his spouse Maitreyi , which 
exists in two recensions, Bfih. 2, 4 and Brih. 4, 5, and in both 
according to the reading of the K&nvas , as well as (in Qatap. 
Br.) according to that of the Mddhyandinas ; in all, therefore, 
in four forms. Qahkara quotes, if we leave out of the question 
passages which are identical, sometimes the recension in Brih. 
2, 4 (for example p. 385, 10. 392, 8), sometimes that in Bfih. 
4, 5; and the latter a3 well in the Kdnva form (p. 199, X. 11. 
399, 4. 613, 2. 648, 6. 674, 9. 930, 5. 974, 7. 1142, 6) as in the 
Mddhyandina form (p. 185, 15. 386, 7. 387, 3. 392,10. 794,14. 
983, 4). Also the quotation 646, 9-647, 1 is according to the 
Mddhyandinas , borrowing imam, however, instead of idam from 
the Kdnvas ; the quotation p. 388, 9 is divergent from both, 
and the same again in another form p. 391, 8;—this seems to 
shew, that Qankara is wont to quote the Upanishads chiefly 
from memory, which might serve him here, where four recensions 
interfere with one another, less faithfully than usual. In what 
follows, we analyse the passage according to Brih. 2, 4 and 
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introduce the divergencies in JBjrih. 4, 5 omy so far as seems 
interesting. 

(Addition in Bfih. 4. 5: “Yajhavalkya had two wives, Mai- 
“treyi and Katyayani; of these Maitreyi was conversant with 
“ Brahman, Katyayani on the contrary knew only what women 
“know [cf. St. Luke X, 38-42]. Now Yajhavalkya wished to 
“ pass to the other condition of life [from the condition ot 
“householder to that of hermit]). Then said Yajhavalkya: 
‘“Maitreyi! I will now give up this condition [of householder]. 
‘“Therefore will I make partition between thee and Katya- 
“‘yani.’—Then spoke Maitreyi: ‘If indeed to me, Master, this 
‘“whole earth with all its riches belonged, should I thereby 
“‘be immortal? 7 —‘By no means!’ said Yajhavalkya, ‘but as 
“‘the life of those who prosper, so would thy life be; but 
“ ‘there is no hope of immortality through riches.’—Maitreyi 
“ spoke: * What shall I do with that, whereby I become not 
“ ‘immortal? Share with me rather, Master, the knowledge 
“‘which thou possessest. 1 —YSjnavalkya spoke: ‘.Dear to us, 
“‘verily, art thou, and dear is what thou sayest. Come, seat 
“‘thyself, I will explain it to thee, but do thou mark well 
“‘what I tell thee.”’— 

The teaching which now follows begins with the sentence: 
M \ r d'ily, not tor the sake of the husband is the husband deal, 
“but for the sake of the Self is the husband dear, Wnat is 
here said of the husband, is further, with continual repetition 
of the same formula, declared of the wife, children, power, 
Brahmanhood, warriorship. worlds, gods, beings, and finally ot 
all that exists;—all this is not dear for its own sake, but lor 
the sake of the Self.—Apparently nothing more can be found 
than the thought expressed by us in introducing this chapter; 
Qankara, on the other hand, on Brill. p» 448, 7 explains that 
here renunciation ( vairdgycim ) is taught as the means to im¬ 
mortality. And indeed, when everything only serves the pur¬ 
pose of gratifying the Self, it is lurther the question, what 
then is our true and real Self? And here the Indian con¬ 
sciousness is led quite of itself by the word Atmon (Self, Soul, 
Grod) to find in God our own real “I,” and in a withdrawal 
to him the satisfaction which wo seek in all relations of life. 
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Therefore the real nervus probandi lies here in the use of the 
word Atman which arises from deeper philosophical insight: 
—what we long for, is everywhere and always only the satis¬ 
faction of our own Self; but our Sell is identical with the 
highest Godhead and only apparently different from Him; he 
who sees the illusory nature of this appearance, who has be¬ 
come conscious of God as his own Self, has and possesses the 
perfect satisfaction, which he has sought in vain in striving 
after the outward. In tins sense it is further said: “The Self, 
“verily, o Maitreyl, is to be seen, heard, meditated on and 
“investigated; he who sees, hears, meditates on and investigates 
“the Self, has understood this whole world.”—He who has 
understood this, knows himself as one with all Being; he who 
has not understood it, for him all beings are foreign and 
hostile; this is expressed by the sequel, in which it is ex¬ 
plained that Brahmans and warriors, worlds, gods, and beings, 
all abandon or exclude (pardddt) him who regards all these 
things as different from himself.— Not in its void appear¬ 
ances can the Self he grasped, but in that which produces 
these appearances; he who has understood this, has understood 
appearances along with it; this thought is contained in the 
following images: when a drum is beaten, a shell blown, a 
lute played, the tones going out from them cannot be grasped; 
but if the instrument or the player are grasped, then the tones 
are grasped at the same time.—As from damp wood, when it 
hums, clouds of smoke go forth, so from this great Being all 
Vedas and (as Brib. 4, 5 adds) all worlds and creatures are 
breathed forth.—The Atman is the point of union (ehdyanam) 
for all beings, as the ocean for all waters, the skin for all 
sensations of touch, the tongue for all tastes, the nose for all 
smells, the eye for all forms, the ear for all tones, etc.—But 
why do we not see the Atman, who alone really is, hut only 
its void appearances? To this replies the following image 
guaranteed as genuine by Chand. 6, 13, but on account of its 
being dogmatically exceptionable, already quite altered in 
the late recension Brib. 4, 5: “‘As a lump of salt, thrown into 
“‘water, dissolves in the water, so that it cannot he taken 
“ ‘out, but wherever it i3 tasted, it is everywhere salt,—thus, 
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w ‘verily, also this great, endless, shoreless Being which is 
“ ‘knowledge through and through: from these creatures it 
“‘rises [as knowing spirit] and with them it perishes again; 

“ ‘after death there is no consciousness! thus verily I tell thee!’ 
“Thus spoke Yajnavalkya. Then Maitreyi spoke: ‘By this, O 
“ ‘Master, hast thou perplexed me, that thou sayest, there is 
“‘no consciousness after death.' But Yajnavalkya spoke: 

“ ‘Nothing bewildering truly speak I; what I said, suffices for 
‘“the understanding, for where there is a duality, as it were, 
“‘there the one sees the other, there the one smells, hears, 
“‘speaks to, thinks of, knows the other; but where, for a man, 

“ ‘all has become his own Self, how should he there see any- 
“‘one, how should he there smell, hear, speak to, think ot. 
“‘know anyohe? That through which he knows all this, how 
‘“should he know that, how should he know the Knower?’”— 
(Addition in Brih. 4, 5: “‘Now knowest thou the doctrine, O 
“‘Maitreyi; this truly suffices lor immortality.’ Thus spoke 
“Yajnavalkya and departed.”) 

The remarks of Badarayaiia and Qankara on this passage 
are of special interest, in that they allow us to penetrate into 
certain differences of principle within the Vedanta school, in 
which Agmarathya and Aadiilonii, each in his own way, re¬ 
present the rationalistic, exoteric understanding, while K&gci- 
kritsna represents the mystical and esoteric.—As is usual, the 
question is raised, whether in the passage the individual or 
the highest soul is to be understood by the “Self” (p. 385, 13); 
what distinguishes the two, is only the limitations (upadhi), 
that is, the body, organs of sense and action, Manas and 
Buddhi, clothed in which the highest soul appears as the 
individual soul; on them it depends, that it is enjoyer (or 
sufferer, bholctar) and actor (Icartar), from both of which con¬ 
ditions the highest soul, that is, Brahman, is free. Now in 
our passage there are certain unmistakable features, which 
only suit the individual soul; thus the introduction, in which, 
the soul’s love of things is spoken of, which can only be under¬ 
stood of the enjoyer (p. 386, 5); thus too the doctrine that the 
soul rises out of these creatures and again perishes with them 
(p.386,9); thus finally, the expression “Knower,” which indicates 
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an actor (p. 386, 11). On the other hand, the whole context 
(p. 386, 15) ; compels us to think of the highesSt soul, a know¬ 
ledge of it only, secures the immortality which Maitreyi strove 
after (p. 387, 4); only of it is it true, that, when it is known, 
all is known (p. 387, G); so also the proposition, that all things 
exclude him, who believes them to be outside the soul, can 
only be understood of the highest soul which includes all 
(p. 387, 13); this is especially true of the similes of the drum 
and the rest (p. 387, 14) and of the passage, where the soul 
is indicated as the cause of the Veda etc. (p. 388, 1) and as 
the point of union of all that is (p. 388, 4). If consequently 
only the highest soul is to be understood, then we must ask, 
how are we to deal with the above mentioned features which 
only suit the individual soul? Apnarathya sees in them a 
guarantee of the promise, that with the Atman all is known; 
if he grasp all, he grasps the individual soul also (p. 388, 8ff. 
390, 10. 391, 12). As this view’, not .quite clear in spite of 
repetitions, amounts to understanding the soul as a part of 
Brahman, and therefore the relation between them as spatial, 
so Audulomi sets up a temporal relation: because the soul is 
temporarily (in deep sleep) one with Brahman, therefore in 
the passage in question it appears as found in unity with 
Brahman (p. 389. 390, 12. 392, 1). In opposition to both, 
Kagakritsna , whose view Qaiikara adheres to, as being in con¬ 
formity with scripture (p. 390, 14. 393, 11), establishes the 
doctrine of Identity, in virtue of which the highest soul 
exists whole and undivided in the form of the individual soul 
(p. 390, 2. 392, 3); the annihilation of knowledge after death 
means only that of individual knowledge (vfyeslia-vijn&nam), 
(p. 392. 7) and the description of God as the “Knower” in¬ 
dicates no actorship, but only a consisting of the pure sub¬ 
stance of consciousness (p. 393, 9), as also the reality of libe¬ 
ration consists ’in the irrefragable certainty of the knowledge 
that God and the soul are one, and the absolute satisfaction 
therefrom resulting (p. 395, 3).— 

Similar considerations of the fact that the difference between 
God and the soul is a. mere appearance, while liberation is 
a seeing through this appearance, will be met with many 
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times in the sequel; but all attempts of this kind to grasp 
liberation as a new form of knowledge, do not give, and cannot 
give, any satisfactory conclusion as to its nature (as it appeared 
to the Indian in examples and appears to us), so long as it is 
not supplemented by the idea of the moral transformation, 
which is so strongly accentuated by Christianity, but remained 
foreign to Indian thought. This seems to have been felt in 
the Vedanta schools also;—against those who could acquiesce 
in the solution of the question sought in the region of intellect 
only, the words of Qankara at the end of our extract seem 
to be directed: “But those who are stubborn, and force the 
“sense of the scripture, therewith force also the perfect know¬ 
ledge which leads to salvation, hold liberation to be some¬ 
thing made and [therefore] transitory, and do not follow 
" after what is lawful” (p. 396, 3). 

2. Brahman as Prana, (Breath, Life). 

(a) Sutras 1,1, 28—31. 

Brahman as the principle of life is the subject of the third 
Adhyaya of the Kaushiiaki-ITpanishad, which in Cowell’s edition 
exists in two recensions p. 73—102 and p. 129—134, yl and the 
actual contents of which are as follows: 

1. Pratardana comes to the abode of Indra , who allows 
him to choose a boon. Pratardana begs the god to choose 
for him what he deems to be the best thing for mankind. 
After some hesitation Indra speaks: “Then know me; for this 
"I deem to be the best thing for a man, that he should 
"know me .... Who knows me, his place [in heaven] is not 
"diminished by any deed, neither by theft nor by slaying the 


s 1 Qafikara appears, as we found above (p. 31) to follow a third 
recension whose readings in general agree with thoso of Cowell’s first; 
yet he reads 3, 2 p.78,4 with the second prajnatma tarn (p. 154, 8); 
3, 5 p. 89,3 he has contrary both recensions, aduduhat (p. 164, 2); at 3, 3 
p. 83, 1 he remarks that some read imam gariram (p. 161, 6), which would 
he an instance of garira as masculine, as Qailkara’s construction imam 
(jtvam), parigrihya gariram, uttMpayati is hardly possible. Qafikara has 
a very noteworthy reading 3, 2 p. 82, 2, where he reads astitve ca instead 
of asti iv eoa (p. 158, 7). 
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“fruit of the body, nor by matricide nor by parricide; and 
“even if be has committed ( cdkrusko ) evil [previously, before 
“the knowledge of Brahmanj, yet the colour fades not from 
“his face [no fear makes him pale].” 

2. ‘I am the breath (prana) y I am the Self of knowledge 
u (prajmtnian); as this, as immortal life worship me. Life is 
“breath and breath is life; for as long as the breath remains 
“in this body, so long remains the life; only through breath 
“ is immortality [continuance of life] gained iu this world, and 
“through knowledge, true wishes [wishes that, are directed to 
“the Eternal, cf. above p. 161]. He who worships me as im- 
“ mortal life, comes to full life in this world, he gains im¬ 
mortality, imperishability in the heavenly world.”—Further 
it is developed that all the life-organs (speech, ear, eye, etc.) 
go back to a unity ( ekabhw/am gacchanti ), through tho power 
of which each organ performs its function, so that, in each 
special manifestation of life, all organs [in virtue of their cen¬ 
tralisation in life] work together. “Thus it is,” adds Indra, 
confirming the theory quoted, “and the well-being of the iife- 
“ organs lies in what they are [astitve, that is, in Brahman, 
“not in what they do].” 

3. “The organs are not essential to life; for the dumb, 
“blind, deaf, imbecile ( bala ) and crippled live; but verily the 
“life only, the Self of knowledge, surrounds the body and 
“supports it ( uttMpayati , literally: raises it up), therefore it 
“is to he worshipped as the support (uktham, literally: hynm). 
“This is the penetration of all [organs] in the life. Verily, 
«life is knowledge, and knowledge i3 life.”—According to this 
identification, carried out all through, of life (pr&na) and 
knowledge (prayM)), which is based on the tact that Biahman, 
as the principle of life, as sbewu above (p. 134ff.), must also 
be pure intelligence, are depicted the nature of deep sleep 
and death. In both, the life-organs (speech, eye, ear, etc.), 
along with the things and relations of the outer world de¬ 
pendent on them (name, form, tone, etc.), enter into the life; 
on awaking, as sparks arise from the fire, so the oi gans arise 
from the life, from them the gods (that is, the powers of 
nature), and from the gods the worlds, go foit.i again, in 
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death, on the contrary, life, with the organs merged in it, 
wanders forth from the body. 

4. It is further shewn how all external relations are poured 
{abhivisrijyanto) into the life, by means of the life-organs (as 
speech, eye, ear, etc.). 

5. The life-organs, as separate members or parts, are drawn 
out of the life [ud&lham ; or with Qankara adUduhat , the organs 
each milk a part out of the life); but the things of the outer 
world are only the element of being of the organs projected 
outwards (parastdt prativihitd bhfitarndtrd ). 

6. By means of intellect [prajnd, which was identified 
above with life] the man mounts the organs [like a car] and 
so reaches outer things. 

7. For in themselves and without intellect ( prajnd) the 
organs cannot know and notify outer things. (In this passage 
prajnd takes the place of manas, which elsewhere appears 
as the central organ of the life-organs, but is here ranged 
along with them.) 

8. Not objects, but the subject, should be investigated, not 
speech, smell, form, tone, etc., but that which speaks, smells, 
sees, hears, etc. — “The ten elements of being are related to 
“Cognition, and the ten elements of Cognition to being; for 
“if the elements of being were not, then the elements of 
“ Cognition also would not be, and if the elements of Cognition 
“were not, then the elements of being would not he either. 
“For through the one [without the other] no appearance 
“ (rfipam) comes into existence; yet this is not a plurality [of 
“outer things and organs], but as, in the case of a car, the 
“felloes are fastened to the spokes, and the spokes to the 
“nave, so these elements of being are fastened to the elements 
“of Cognition, and the elements of Cognition to the I\dna 
“(Life). This Prana alone is the self of Cognition (prajnd- 
“ tman ), and bliss, it does not grow old and dies not. He 
“becomes not higher through good works, or lower through 
“evil [abstains from all works], for He alone causes him to 
“ do good works, whom He will raise above these worlds, and 
“ He alone causes him to do evil works, whom He will lead 
“downwards; He is the guardian of the worlds, the ruler of 
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“the worlds,—He is my soul, this is to be known, He i3 my 
“soul, this is to be known!” 

In this section of the Kauslutaki-Upanishad, as Qankara 
develops it, by Prana neither breath, nor the god Indra, nor 
the individual soul are to be understood, although there are 
characteristics which point to all three of them, but on the 
contrary the highest Brahman (p. 155, 2 read: param brahma), 
for of it only can it be said, that a knowledge of it is the 
highest good for man (p. 156, 2), and that he who has known 
it is stained by no sins, in that, after knowledge of Brahman, 
all works vanish away (p. 156, 7); only to Brahman applies the 
description as Self of Cognition, 82 as bliss, as also that it does 
not grow old and dies not, performs no works and predestines 
the deeds of beings (p. 166, 8—17).—The god Indra, in whose 
mouth the whole dissertation is placed, is not to. be thought 
of, because in this passage occur a mass of relations, those 
mentioned and many others, which compel us to understand 
the highest soul (p. i58, 2), with which Indra is here identified, 
just as Vamadeva is with Manu and Surya (ltigv. 4, 26, 1; 
cf. Bpih. 1, 4, 10), in virtue of a gift of seership extending to 
the life before birth, occurring in the canon of scripture; 83 
therefore also the heroic deeds of Indra are only mentioned 
to the end of glorifying the knowledge of Brahman, connected 
with them, because he who possesses this knowledge, remains 
unscathed like Indra in all his battles (p. 160, 5).—No more 
than Indra can the individual soul or the Mulchya prana (the 


si As Kaush. 3, 2 so in Qaflkara’s work also prajvatman means only 
the highest (p. 156, 8. 157, 12. 158, 5; on the other hand — jtva p. 161, 8 
in the Purvapaksha), and vijMnatman means only the individual soul 
(p. 134, 7. 181, 12. 182, 13. 16. 183, 2. 12; 120, 15. 388, 14. 393. 11). In the 
same way, pi'&j/ia, for Badarayana (1, 4, 5. 2, 3, 29) and Qaflkara (p. 2/3, 
7.8. 275,4. 331,5.9. 347,4.5.14. 350,10.14. 351,11.12. 352,1.9. 363, 
6. 13. 354, 2. 475, 1. 662, 12. 780, 5. 6. 10. 785, 1. 8. 793, 11. 828, 13. 829, 
3. 8) ard also prajna atman (p. 271,12. 272, 7. 9) always means the highest 
soul.—This is the more to be accentuated, as in the "Vedantasara, 
§ 53ff., prdjha has become a term for the individual soul. 

8 J dr she no, darfanemi y<xtha$dstram, as (^aiikara p. 159, 9 explains 
the gdstradrishti of the Sutram; cf. however drishti in the Sutram 1, 2, 26 
with (laflkara’s interpretation p. 215, 11. 
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central organ of unconscious life) be understood, although to 
the former would apply the distinction between subject and 
object (p. 160, 13), to the latter, the support of the body 
(p. 161, 3), while the indication as Self of knowledge and the 
separation between prana and prajiia would lend itself to this 
interpretation (p. 161, 8. 11). The most essential reason why 
not these hut Brahman are to be understood, lies in the 
words of the Sfttram 1,1, 31: updsdtniividhydd, dgritatvdd, iha 
tad-yoydt, which either mean: “because, if Jiva and Makhya 
“prana as well as Brahman were to be understood, a triplicity 
“of worship would of necessity arise (p. 161, 16); because 
“elsewhere also the word Prana refers to Brahman (p. 162, 7); 
“and because here it is connected with marks of Brahman 
“(p. 162, 8),”—or, according to another explanation of the 
Sfttram: “Brahman is to be understood, because a triplicity 
“of worship of Brahman, namely as prdna , as prajrid, and as 
■’■Irahman is taught here (p. 164), because elsewhere also a 
“worship of Brahman is taught by means of limiting qualities 
“ ( upddhi-dharma ) (p. 106, 5), and this is taking place here also 
“ (p. 165, 6) ” 

(b) Sutras 1,4,16—18. 

As a variation of the theme just treated of, we may con¬ 
sider the conversation between Gdrgya , the son of Baldka, 
and Ajdtaga.tru, which forms the fourth Adhyaya of the Kau- 
shitaki-Upanishad, and, with important divergencies in detail, 
recurs in Brin. 2, 1. Qankara adheres to the Kaushitaki 
recension, 84 according to which the main contents .are as 
follows. 

Gdrgya , a renowned authority on the Veda, comes to king 
Ajdtagatru and offers to explain Brahman to him. After he 
has determined Brahman in a series of sixteen definitions, as 
the spirit (jnirnsha) in the sun, in the moon, in lightning, etc., 
and these explanations have one after the other been rejected 

s ‘ Here also (Jafikara’s readings diverge in many ways from both 
forms in which the text is printed by Cowell; thus he reads (p. 380, 7) 
samvadishthah instead of samvddayishthah and samav&dayiihth&h Kauah. 
4, 19, p. 117, *3 and 138, 20. 
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by Ajdtagatru as inadequate, Gdrgya becomes silent, and the 
king speaks to him: “In vain therefore hast thou challenged 
“ me to a disputation, in order to explain Brahman to me; 
“for, yerily, he who has made those spirits [named by thee], 
“ and whose work this [world] is, he. verily, is to be investigated.” 
—Now Ajdtagatru undertakes to teach Gdrgya. He leads 
him to one in deep sleep, who does not wake when they speak 
to him, but only after they have pushed him with a stick. 
Ajdtagatru asks Gdryya\ “ Where lay this spirit, where was 
“he, whence did he come?”—As Gdrgya does not know it, 
the king explains to him how, in deep sleep, all organs, to¬ 
gether with the corresponding things of the outer world, enter 
into the life (prdna) and dwell with it in the arteries that 
go out from the heart and surround the pericardium; on 
awaking, as sparks rise from the fire, so from the Atman the 
organs go forth, from them go forth the gods (who rule them), 
aud from them the worlds. “This Prana , the Prajndtman, 
“has entered into the body as into its Self, even to the hair, 
“even to the nails. As a knife pushed into the sheath, or 
“fire into a fire-vessel, so has the PrajMtman entered into 
“the body as into its own Self, even to the hair, even to the 
“nails. On this Self depend those selves [the organs] as a 
“people on their chief. As the chief nourishes himself (bhunkte), 
“through his people, as the people nourish (bhuHjanti) the 
“chief, so does this Self of Cognition nourish itself through 
“those selves, so do those selves nourish this Self of Cognition... 
“All evil he puts away, chieftainship over all beings, indepen¬ 
dence, sovereignty does he gain, who knows thus.” 

In this passage, as Qankara explains, not the Mukhya 
prdna or the individual soul, but Brahman is to be under¬ 
stood, since at the very beginning it is said: “I will explain 
“ Brahman to theo” (p. 380, 5); in harmony with this, in the 
case of the words “whose work this is,” we are not to think 
of the nutrition of the body, which is the work of the Mukhya 
prdna (p. 378, 6), or of good and bad works, as they are per¬ 
formed by the individual soul (p. 379, 2), but of this world 
which was made by Brahman (p. 381, 5). To the objection 
that marks of the Mukhya prdna and Jwa (the individual 
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son!) are also met with, a reply is to be made in the words 
of the Sutram 1,1, 31: updsdtraividhydt etc. (explained by us 
in the preceding section, above p. 181) (p. 382, 8). For that 
only Brahman can be meant, appears from the concluding 
words, and from the unsurpassable fruit promised in them 
(p. 382, 13).—To this is added, as Jaimini remarks, that in 
the passage concerning deep sleep, in both question and answer, 
the individual soul is distinguished from Brahman, into which 
it enters, and from which it comes forth again (p. 383, 10), 
and in the Vajasaneyi recension (Byih. 2, 1, 16) on this occasion 
it is expressly indicated as the vijndnamayah purushah (p. 384, 
9); from this it is clear, that that from which it goes forth, 
must be something different from itself, namely the highest 
Brahman (p. 385, 4). 

3. Brahman as the Soul in deep Sleep. 

S&tras 1, 3, 19—21 and 1, 3, 40. 

The ipassage which we considered Chap. XI, 1, d (above 
p. 158 ff.) follows in Cband. 8, 7—12, the teaching of Indra 
by Prajapati (a mythological personification of the creative 
force, which here stands for Brahman) concerning the nature 
of the Self. 

“Prajapati said: The Self, the sinless, free from old age, 
“free from death, and free from sorrow, without hunger and 
“without thirst, whose wishes are true, whose resolve is true, 
“this Self is to be investigated, this you should seek to know. 
“Ho wins all worlds and all wishes, who has found this Self 
“and knows it!”—In order to gain knowledge of the Self, the 
gods send Indra, the Asuras (Demons), Virocana, to Prajapati. 
—The three successive answers, which Prajapati gives to the 
question, what the Self is, represent three stages of knowledge, 
in virtue of which the Self is seen either in the body, or in 
the individual soul, or in the highest soul. The first answer 
to the question: “What is the Self?” runs thus: “The Self in 
“the body (literally, the person, purusha), as it is represented 
“in the reflection in the eye, in water, in a mirror.”—Who¬ 
ever, like Virocana and the Asuras, is satisfied with this view, 
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will see in sensual enjoyment and in the care of the body the 
highest goal of being, and even after death will deck the 
corpse with all kinds of trumpery adornments ( bhikshd ), with 
garments and decorations,—in order to gain by this means a 
life in the Beyond.**—Virocana is satisfied with this answer. 
Bat Indra, knowing that, if the Self be the body, then the 
Self must be equally affected by the injury and destruction of 
the body, returns to Prajapati, who gives him the second 
answer: “The Self is the soul as it enjoys itseli in dream. 
But this answer is also unsatisfying. The dream-soul is, it is 
true, free from the injury of the body, yet it is as though it 
•were slain or persecuted, and is therefore not free from suffer¬ 
ing. With this doubt Indra returns a second time to Praja¬ 
pati and now receives the third explanation: “When one has 
“fallen asleep, and entered altogether wholly and completely 
“into rest, so that he beholds no dream image,—that is the 
“Self, that is the immortal, the fearless, Brahman.”—To the 
objection of Indra, that in this condition consciousness of one’s 
self, and of other things also, ceases, so that it is, as it were, 
an entering into nothingness, Prajapati finally answers: ‘ Mortal, 
“verily, O mighty one is this body, possessed of death; it is 
“the dwelling-place of that immortal, bodiless Self. The em¬ 
bodied is possessed by desire and pain; for because he is 
“embodied, no turning away from desire and pain is possible. 
“ But the bodyless are not moved by desire and pain.—Body- 
«less is the wind; the clouds, the lightning, the thunder are 
“bodyless. Therefore as these rise out of the universe [in 
“ which they are bound, as the soul is, in the body], and enter 
“into the highest light, and thereby stand forth in their own 
“form, so also this perfect peace [that is, the soul in deep 
“sleep] rises out of this body, and enters into the highest 
“light, and thereby stands forth in its own form: that is the 
“highest spirit, which wanders there, sporting and playing and 
“delighting himself, whether with women or with chariots or 

*» He who holds the body to be the Self, cannot believe in any life 
after death. Probably the passage, as also what goes before ( Asur&nam 
hi eeha upanishad) is to be understood ironically.— ^aftkara’a view, of 
•which below, we cannot agree with. 






“with friends [cf. above p. 161], and thinks no longer ot this 
“servile body, to which the Prana is yoked as a beast of 
“draught to the car.—When the eye is directed to the uni¬ 
verse, this [the Prana] is the spirit in the eye, the eye [it- 
“self] is [only] the means; and he who wishes to smell, is the 
“Atman, the nose is only the means; and he who wishes to 
“speak, is the Atman, the voice is only the means; and he 
“who wishes to hear, is the Atman, the ear is only the means; 
“and he who wishes to understand, is the Atman, the under¬ 
standing is his godlike eye [embracing past and future]; with 
“this godlike eye, the understanding, he beholds those delights 
“and enjoys them. Those gods [who were taught like Indra] 
“in the world of Brahman worship him as the Self; therefore 
“possess they all worlds and all wishes. He gains all worlds 
“and all wishes, who has found this Self and knows it. Thus 
“spoke Prajapati.” 

In contrast with our view of this passage, which would 
recognise in the three chief answers of Prajapati fat least, as 
they are understood by the questioners) the expression of 
three philosophical standpoints, the materialistic, for which the 
Self is the body, the realistic, for which it is the individual 
soul, and the idealistic, denying all plurality, for which it is the 
highest soul,—in contrast to this, the only view as it appears 
to us, which fits the whole context, Qankara adheres to the 
view that, already in the first answer, the beholding, individual 
self which dwells in the eye is to be understood (p. 2bl, 2), 
so that “the man for spirit), who is seen in the eye,” becomes 
a man “who sees in the eye.” He expressly rejects the view, 
that the picture mirrored in the eye is meant, because other¬ 
wise Prajapati would not have told the truth (p. 266, 13); but 
it is not necessary to assume with him, “that Prajapati, if iu 
“each answer we were to understand something different, would 
“be an imposter” (p. 268, 8); for the formula with which he 
each time introduces his explanation: “this will L turther ex- 
“ plain to thee,” suits well a view of the Self which grows 
deeper step by step.—In the third answer also, as Qankara 
develops it, the individual soul is to be understood, yet as it 
passes over to another condition (p. 261, 5), namely, as, rising 
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out of the body, it becomes the highest spirit (p. 262, 3), so 
its true nature is revealed (p. 262, 6), according to which it is 
not individual, but the highest Brahman itself (p. 263, 2 ; . 
“This in fact is, according to passages of scripture like ‘that 
“thou art’ (Chand. 6, 8, 7), the real nature (pdramdrthikatji 
“ svarfopam ) of the individual soul, not the other, which is 
“formed through limitations ( upddhi ). So long, therefore, as 
“one does not put aside the Ignorance which affirms plurality, 
“which is like taking the trunk of a tree for a man (p. 263, 
“5; the same image p. 44, 2. 86,12. 448, 2: cf. Platon, Phileb., 
“p. 380], so long as one has not reached the highest, eternal 
“Self, appearing according to its own nature, by the know¬ 
ledge that ‘I am Brahman’ (Byih. 1,4, 10), so long the in¬ 
dividual soul is individual. But if a man rises above the 
“aggregate of body, senses, Mauas and Buddhi and has been 
“taught, by the scripture, that mau is not an aggregate of 
“body, senses, Manas and Buddhi, not a wandering soul, but 
“on the contrary that of which it is said (Chand. 6, 8, 7), 
‘“that is the real, that is the soul’—consisting of pure in¬ 
telligence, ‘that thou art,’ then he knows the highest eternal 
“Self which appears according to its own nature; as by this 
“means he raises himself above the illusion of this [reading 
“ asnidt] body etc., he goes to that very highest, eternal Self 
“which appears according to its own nature; lor thus sa^s 
“the scripture (Mund. 3, 2, 9): ‘Verily, he who knows this 
“‘highest Brahman, himself becomes Brahman’” (p. 263,4 to 
261, 3). As such the soul stands forth “in its own form,” as 
gold, when by corroding materials it is freed from the ad¬ 
dition of other substances (p. 264, 6), or as the stars, when 
the day which overpowered them is gone, stand forth by night 
in their own form (p. 264. 8). However tho eternal, spiritual 
light is never overpowered by anything; on the contrary, like 
space, it does not come in contact with the sensual world, 
and stands in contradiction to it (p. 264, 10). The individual 
soul, so long as it has not been raised above the body [which 
is what happens in deep sleep], is seeing, hearing, thinking, 
knowing. Were it so also, after being lifted above the body, 
then the contradiction [just stated] would not exist [p. 265, 3; 
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I read avirudhyeta, optative with a privativum]. Therefore 
the position of things is such that we must distinguish between 
the condition of the soul bejore its separation from the limi¬ 
tations, body, senses, Manas, Buddhi, sensibility to pain and 
object, and its condition after separation from them. Before 
the separation it is apparently affected by the Upadhis, as 
the crystal is by the colour outside it; after the separation, 
it stands forth in its own nature, as the crystal, after the 
colour is put away (p. 265). Thus the embodiment or bodi- 
leasness of the soul only depends on whether one does or does 
not distinguish it from the Upadhis (p. 266, 2), and the dis¬ 
tinction of the individual and the highest soul rests only on 
false knowledge, not on an action of things, which is not poss¬ 
ible, because the soul, like space, does not adhere to them 
(p. 266, 8). Only the knowledge of tlie.se, only the (individual) 
knowledge of differences (vtQesha-vijnAnam) is removed in deep 
sleep, not knowledge in its entirety (p. 267, 7); for the scrip¬ 
ture says (Brih. 4, 3, 30): “For the knower there is no inter¬ 
ruption of knowing.”—Some try to evade this identification 
of the individual with the highest soul, against the context of 
the passage; but rather is it the case that after the removal 
of Ignorance, as the imagined serpent becomes a rope, so also 
the not truly real individual soul, which is stained by doing 
and suffering, love and hate and other imperfections, and is 
subject to much that is evil, is transferred through wisdom 
to the sinless essence of the highest God, opposed to all these 
imperfections (p. 268, 10). — Yet others, ami some of our 
Vedantins among them, (realistically) take the individual 
nature of the soul to be absolutely real; against these the 
Q&rirakuni (Badarayana’s Sutras) is directed, in order to shew, 
that “the alone, supreme, eternal, highest God, whose being 
“is knowledge, through the glamour (mdy&) of Ignorance, like 
“a magician, appears manifold, and that there is no other 
“element of knowledge outside him” (p. 269, 1). Therefore it 
is true that God is different from the individual soul [so long 
as such a soul is spoken of], but the individual soul is not 
different from God [cf. p. 816, 7: the prapufica is brahman, 
but brahman is not the prapanca] and p. 1060, 2: the samsarin 
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is igvara, but igvara is not the samsdrin], except from the 
standpoint of Ignorance (p. 269, 10). In waking, the soul is 
the onlooker in the cage, of the body and organs, in dream 
it lingers in the arteries and looks at the dream-pictures built 
up of the ideas of the waking state; in deep sleep it enters 
into the highest light, that is, into Brahman (p. 270, 7). For 
that Brahman is the highest light, follows from the context 
(p. 327, 8) and from the above mentioned incorporeality, which 
belongs to Brahman alone (p 328, 3), as also from the words 
“that is the highest spirit” (p. 328, 4). 

4. Brahman as the Soul in the State of Liberation. 

Sutras 1, 23, 42—43. 

The section Bpih. 4, 3- 4 (p. 705—919), whose main theme, 
according to Qankara, is the above, unfolds a picture of the 
condition of the soul before and after death, which for rich¬ 
ness and warmth, is unique in the literature of India, and 
perhaps in the literature of the world. We translate the 
passage with some abbreviations and omissions, which will 
justify themselves, remarking, however, that much, especially 
in the first part, remains problematic. 

(a) Introduction (4, 3, 1—9), 

To Janaka, king of the Yidehas, comes Ydjnavalhya, in 
order to discourse with him. 86 The king raises the question: 
“What serves the man [purusha] as light?”—The first answer 


8° Sam enena vadishya', iti; this is not "an ingenious conjechirc ” of 
Regnaud in "his excellent work on the Upanishads ” (as may appear 
from Max Muller, Upanishads I, p. LXXIII ff.), but a variant, which 
Dvivedagaiiga had already mentioned iu his commentary (p, 1141, 13, 
ed. Weber); Weber adopted it in his edition of the £atapathabr. (14, 7, 
1, 1), and again recalled the fact in his critique of Regnaud’s work 
(Jenaer Literaturz. 1878, 9. Feb., No. 6), to which Regnaud also refers at 
the beginning of the Errata.—What Max Muller observes as against this 
reading, can bo explained quite as well in the opposite sense: precisely 
because Yajnavalkya intends to discourse with the king, the narrator 
finds it necessary to give a new motive for the fact that not he, but the 
king, speaks first. (For another view compare my Sixty Upanishads 
p. 463.] 
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runs thus: “The sun serves him as a light; for in the light 
«of the sun he sits and moves about, carries on his work and 
“returns home.”—“But what serves him as light when the 

“sun is set?”_“The moon.”— “And when sun and moon are 

« se t?”_“Fire.”—“And when sun and moon aro set, and the 
“fire has gone out?”—“Voice; therefore, when a man cannot 
“distinguish his own hand, and a voice is raised [reading 
“ uccarnti] somewhere, he goes towards it.' “.But when miu 
“ and moon are set, and the fire is gone out, and the voice 
“is dumb, what then serves the man as a light?”—“Then his 
“own self ( atrnan) serves him as a light.”—“What is, then, 
“this Self?”—“It is that among the life-organs which con¬ 
sists of knowledge, as the spirit shining inwardly in the heart. 
“This remaining the same, wanders through both worlds [this 
“world in waking and in dream, the other in deep sleep and 
“ deathj; it is as though he meditated, as though he wavering 
“moved [in reality Brahman is without individual knowledge 
“and motion]; for when he has become sleep ( svapno bhutva ), 
“then [in deep sleep] he transcends this world, the forms oi 
“death [all that is transitory, evil]. For, when this spirit is 
“born, when he enters into the body, he is flooded with evil; 
“but when he departs, when he dies, he leaves evil behind. 
“Two conditions are there of this spirit: the present and that 
“in the other world; a middle condition, as third, is that of 
“sleep. While it lingers in this middle condition, it beholds 
“ both those conditions, the present [in dream] and that in the 
“ other world [in deep sleep]. And according as he has access 
“ to the condition in the other world, he proceeds and beholds 
“both, evil [this world, in dream] and bliss [the other world, 
“in deep sleep].” 

(b) Dreamsleep (4,3,9—14. 16—18). 

“But when lie sinks to sleep, then he takes Irom this all- 
embracing world the wood (m&tr&m, materiem), fells it him- 
“ self and himself builds it, in virtue of his own radiance, 
“his own light;—when he so sleeps, then this spirit serves 
“ as its own light. There are no chariots, nor teams, nor 
“ roads there, but he forms for himself chariots, and teams, 
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“and roads; there is neither bliss, joy, nor pleasure, but he 

w creates for himself bliss, joy, and pleasure; there are no 

“ springs, and ponds, and rivers, and hut he forms for himself 

“springs, aud ponds, and rivers,—tor he is the Creator. On 

“this subject are these verses: 

“Putting aside in sleep the bodily (gariram 
“Sleepless the sleeping organs he beholds; 

“Then borrowing their light goes back again 
“The golden Spirit, only wandering bird. 

“He leaves the Life to guard the lower nest 
“And soars immortal from the nest himself, 

“Immortal, moving wheresoe’er he wills, 

“The golden Spirit, only wandering bird. 

“In dream, the Spirit upward, downward moves, 

“And, as a God, creates Him many forms, 

“Now with fair women sporting joyously. 

“And now beholding sights that make him fear. 

“His playground canst. thou see, hut not himself,”— 

“therefore it is said: ‘let him not be wakened suddenly,’ for 
“ hard is one to heal, hack to whom the Spirit does not find 
“its way. Therefore it is said also: ‘for him it [sleep] is 
“ ‘only a state of waking/ for what he sees in waking, the 
“same also he sees in sleep. Thus therefore this man serves 
“as a light to itself... Thereon, after he has enjoyed him- 
«self and wandered forth in dream, and beheld good and evil, 
“he hastens back, according to his entrance, according to his 
“place, to the condition of waking; and by all that he beholds 
“in this he is not touched, for to this Spirit nothing adheres; 
«—and again, after he has taken delight and wandered forth 
“in the waking state, and after he has beheld good and evil, 
“he hastens back, according to his entrance, according to his 
"place, to the condition of dream. And like as a great fish 
“glides along both banks, on this side and on that, so glides 
“the Spirit along both conditions, that of dream and that of 
“waking [without being touched there].” 

(c) Deep Sleep (4, 3, 19. 21-33). 

“ But like as in yon space a falcon or an eagle, after he 
“has hovered, wearily folds his pinions, and sinks to rest, thus 
“also hastens the Spirit to that condition in which, sunk to 
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“sleep, he feels no more desire, nor beholds any more dreams. 
“That is Ids form of being, wherein he is raised above long¬ 
ing, free from evil and from fear. For, like as one whom 
“a beloved woman embraces, has no consciousness of what is 
“without or what is within, so also the Spirit, embraced by 
“the Self of knowledge [the Brahman], has no consciousness 
“of what is without or what is within. That is his form of 
“being, wherein his longing is stilled, himself is his longing, 
“he is without longing, and freed from grief. Then the father 
“is not father, nor the mother, mother, nor the worlds, worlds, 
“nor the gods, gods, nor the Vedas, Vedas; then is the thief 
“no thief, the murderer no murderer, the Candala no Caridala. 
“the Paulkasa no Paulkasa, the ascetic no ascetic, the penitent 
“no penitent; then he is unmoved by good, unmoved by evil, 
“then he has vanquished all the torments of the heart.” 

“If then he sees not, yet he is seeing though he does not 
“see; since, there is no interruption of seeing for the seeing 
“one, because he is imperishable; but there is then outside 
“him no second, no other different from him whom he could 
“see. So too if then lie smells not, nor tastes, nor speaks, 
“nor hears, nor thinks, nor feels, nor knows, yet is he a 
“knower, even though he does not know; since, for the knower 
“there is no interruption of knowing, because he is imperish¬ 
able; but there is then no second outside him, no other 
“different from him, whom be could understand. For only 
“where, as it were, another is, can one see, smell, taste, address, 
“hear, think of, feel and know another.” 

“He stands in the tumultuous ocean [cf. Qvet. 6, 15] as 
“beholder, alone and without a second, he whose world is the 
“Brahman. This is his highest goal, this is his highest joy, 
“this is his highest world, this is his highest bliss; through 
“a little part only of this bliss, other creatures have their 
“life.” 

“When among men one is fortunate and rich, king over 
“the others and loaded with all human enjoyments, that is 
“the highest joy for man. But a hundred of these human 
“joys are but one joy of the fathers, who have conquered 
“heaven, and a hundred joys of the fathers who have con- 
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“quered heaven, are but one joy m the world of the Gan- 
“dliarvas, and a hundred joys in the world of the Gandharvas 
“are but one joy of the Gods through works, who by their 
“works have attained to godhead, and a hundred joys of the 
“Gods through works are but one joy of the Gods by birth, 
“and of one learned in the scripture and without falseness 
“and free from desire; and a hundred joys of the Gods by 
“birth are but one joy of Prajapati’s world and of one learned 
“in the scripture and without falseness and free from desire; 
“and a hundred joys of Prajapati’s world are but one joy of 
“ the Brahman-world, and of one learned in the scripture and 
“without falseness and free from desire. And this is the 
“highest joy, this is Brahman-world.” 


(d) Death (4, 3, 35-4, 4, 2). 

“As a cart, when it is heavily laden, creaks a3 it goes, so 
“also this bodily Self, burdened by the Self of knowledge, 
“goes croaking [rattling], when one is lying at death’s door. 
“And when lie falls into weakness, whether it he through old- 
“age or sickness that he falls into weakness, then, as a mango- 
“ fruit, a fig, a berry, lets go its stalk, so the Spirit lets go 
“the limbs and hastens backward, according to his entrance, 
“ according to his place, back into the Life. .. And like as 
“to a king, when he will forth, the chiefs, and officers, and 
“charioteers, and rulers of villages gather together, so also, 
“at the time of his end, to the soul all life-organs come to¬ 
gether. when one is lying at death’s door. When, therefore, 
“the soul falls into swoon, and is as if it had lost all sense, 
«even then these life-organs gather themselves together to the 
“soul; and it takes up these force-element3 into itself and 
“withdraweth to the heart; but the Spirit, which dw r ells in 
“the eye, returns outwards [to the sun. whence it descends, 
“cf. above p. 66]; then recognises he no more forms. Because 
“he has come to unity, therefore he sees not, thus it is said, 
“because he has come to unity, therefore he smells not, tastes 
“not, speaks not, hears not, thinks not, feels not, knows not. 
“Then the point of the heart becomes luminous; from it, after 
“it has become luminous, the Soul departs, whether it be 
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“through the eye, or through the skull, or through any other 
“part of the body. As it departs, the Life also departs; as 
“the Life departs, all the life-organs depart with it. It is of 
“the nature of knowledge, and what is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, departs after it.” 

(e) The uuliberated Soul after Death (4, 4, 2—6). 

“ Then knowledge and works take it [the soul] by the hand 
“and their newly gained experience” [if we may read apforva- 
prajnd ).— 

“As a caterpillar, after it has reached the end of the leaf, 
“lays hold of another beginning and draws itself over to it, 
“so also the soul, after it has shaken off the body and let 
“Ignorance go, lays hold of another beginning, and draws 
“itself o^er to it.” 

“As a goldsmith takes the material of one piece of work, 
“and out of it hammers another, newer, more beautiful form, 87 
“so this soul also, after it has shaken off the body and let 
“Ignorance go, shapes itself another, newer, more beautiful 
“form, whether of the Fathers or the Gandharvas or the 
“Gods or Prajapati or the Brahman or other beings.” 

“Verily, this Self is the Brahman, consisting of Intelligence, 
“of Manas, of Lite, of eye, of ear, consisting of earth, of 
“water, of wind, of ether, consisting of tire and not of fire, 
“of pleasure and not of pleasure, of anger and not of anger, 
“of righteousness and not of righteousness, consisting of all. 
“And according as anyone consists of this or of that, accord¬ 
ing to his deeds and conduct, according to that is he born; 
“he who does goodwill be born as a good man, he who does 
“evil will be bom as an evil man, holy he becomes through 
“holy work, evil through evil. For verily it is said: ‘Man is 
‘“altogether formed of desire (kama)\ and according as his 
“ ‘desii'e is, so is his will (kratu), and according as his will 


87 Compare Pythagoras in Ovid. Met. XV, 169seq.: 
Utque novis facilis signatur cera Jigiiris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est, animam sic semper eandetn 
Esse, sed in varias doceo tnigrare figuras. 
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“ ‘is, so performs he the work ( bar-man ), according as he per¬ 
forms the work, so it befalls him.’—Thereon is this verse: 

"That he pursues, and strives by deeds to reach, 

“Toward which his character and longing is.— 

“After he has received reward 
“For all that he haB here performed, 

“He comes back from that other world 
“Into this world of deeds below.” 

“Thus is it with him who desires ( k&mdyamana )” 

(f) Liberation (4, 4, 6—23). 

“Now as to him who desires not (ahdmayamdm)”: 

“He who is without desire, free from desire, whose desire 
“is stilled, who is himself his desire, his vital spirits do not 
“depart; but Brahman is he and into Brahman he resolves 
“himself* On this is this verse: 

“When every paBsion utterly is gone, 

“That lurks and nestles in the heart of man, 

“Then finds this mortal immortality, 

“Then has he reached the Brahman, the Supreme.’* 

“As the slough of a snake lies dead and cast away on an 
“ant-heap, so lies this body then; but the bodiless, the im¬ 
mortal, the Life is Brahman only, is light only.”— 

“On this are these verses: 

“A narrow path and old it ie, which I have found and trod; 

“The sage, released, upon his way to heaven take^l'this road, 

“ Whatever name you give to it, white, black, brown, red, or green, 
“This is the only path for those who have the Brahman seen; 

“On this he goes, who Brahman knows, 

“And does the right, in form of light. 

“The man who lives in Ignorance moves on to blindest gloom; 

‘ To blinder still goes be who would by works escape his doonn 
“Yea joyless is this world for man and hidden in black night: 

“And to it after death he goes who hath not learned the right. 

“But he whoso mind the inner Self in Thought hath learned to grasp, 
“Why should he longer seek to bear the body's pain and woe? 

“For when a man in spite of all the stain*) of mortal sin, 

“The great awakening to the Self hath won, and learned to see, 
“Him as creator of the worlds, almighty shalt thou know, 

“His is the universe, because the universe ia he. 
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‘ And while we yet are here below, may we this knowledge gain, 
“If not, illusion cleaves to us, brings ruin in its train. 

“For they who have the knowledge are immortal though they die, 
“But they who have not gained it must return to misery. 

u He who God’s very self in his own bosom sees— 

“Lord of what was and is to come—no more he flees. 

“ Him ‘neath whose feet the mighty tide of days and years rolls past, 
“In whom the fivefold host of things and space itself stands fast, 
“Whom gods as light Of lights adore, as immortality, 
u The Brahman know 1 as my deathless Self, for I am he. 

“Breath of the breath and very mind of mind, 

“ Ear of the ear, and apple of the eye, 

“Who knoweth him as this hath truly seen 
“Old Brahman, who is from eternity. 

“Musing in spirit shall ye see: 

“That here is no plurality, 

“Their never ending death they weave, 
u Who here a manifold perceive. 

“ The Atman is unchangeable, immense, a unity, 

“ High above space and stain of sin, unchanging, great is he. 

“ Muse upon him if thou wouldst wisdom find, 

“Use but few \vords.--They 7 ro weariness of mind.” 

“Truly this great, unborn Self is that among the life- 
organs which consists of knowledge [as the spirit shining 
“inwardly]! Here, inwardly in the heart is a space, therein 
“he lies, the lord of the universe, the ruler of the universe, 
“the prince of the universe; he grows not higher through 
“good works, nor less through evil works; he is the lord of 
“the universe, the ruler of beings, the guardian of beings; he 
“is the bridge, which holds these worlds asunder, that thej' 
“blend not [cf. above p. 162].” 

“Him the Brahmans seek to know through Vedic studies, 
“through offerings, alms, penances, and fasts; who knows him, 
“becomes a Muni To him the pilgrims go in pilgrimage, 
“when they long for home ( loka ).” 

“ This knew those of old, when they longed not for descen¬ 
dants, and said: ‘Why should we wish indeed for descendants, 
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“‘we whose self is this universe?’ And they ceased from the 
“longing after children, from the longing after possessions, 
“from the longing after the world and wandered forth as 
“beggars. For longing for children is longing for possessions, 
“and longing for possessions is longing for the world; for one 
“like the other is merely longing.” 

“ But He, the Atman, is not thus nor thus. He is incomprehen¬ 
sible, for He is not comprehended, iudestructible, for He is 
“not destroyed, unaffected, for nothing affects Him; He is 
“unfettered, He trembles not, He suffers no hurt.” 

“[He who knows thus,] is overcome by neither, whether 
“he has therefore [because he was in the body] done evil or 
“whether he has done good; but he overcomes both; he is not 
“burned by what he has done or not done. This also says 
“the verse: 

“This is the eternal majesty of Brahman’s friend, 

“He doth not rise by works, nor yet doth he descend. 

“ Then follow after this; who after this hath toiled, 

“ Will by his evil deed no more bo stained and soiled.” 

“ Therefore he who knows thus, is calm, subdued, resigned, 
“patient and collected; in his own Self only he beholds the 
“Self, he beholds all as the Self: evil doth not overcome 
“him, he overcomes all evil, evil doth not burn him, he burns 
“all evil; free from evil, free from passion, and free from 
“doubt, he becomes a Brdhmana, he whose world is the Brnli- 
“ man \ v — 

“Thus spoke Y&jnavalkya. Then said the king: ‘0 holy 
“‘man, I give thee my people in servitude and myself also.”’ 

It might be thought, Qaulcara remarks on this section, 
that in it the individual soul is treated of, because towards 
the beginning and towards the end (under a and/) “that 
“among the life-organs which consists of knowledge” is spoken 
of (p. 330, 9); but we are rather to think of the highest soul 
all through, since in the passage concerning deep sleep and 
death it is distinguished from the individual soul, in the case 
of deep sleep, where it is said that the spirit is “embraced 
“by the Sell of knowledge” (p. 331, 2), in the moment of death, 
where a burdening of the bodily self, that is, the individual 



soul, by the Self of knowledge, is spoken of (p. 331, 7). For 
that which is “of the nature of knowledge” (prfijna) is [in 
direct contrast with the terminology of the Vedantasara, cf. 
note 82, p. 180] none other than the highest God, who is so 
called because he is eternally inseparable from omniscience 
(p. 331, 6). But with regard to the passage mentioned, at the 
beginning and the cud, it is said there (under a): “it is as 
“though it meditated, it is as though it wavering moved,” and 
(under/): “truly this great, unborn Self is that among the 
“life-organs which consists of knowledge,” clearly proving 
that the individual soul is mentioned here solely in order to 
teach its identity with the highest soul (p.332, 1—6). Also 
the conditions of waking and sleep are mentioned only in 
order to shew the soul’s freedom from them; for it is said 
(under b and c), that the Spirit is not troubled by the images 
in waking and dreaming, and again, that it is not troubled 
by good and evil (p. 332,12), as also the king repeatedly 
breaks out into the exclamation [omitted by usj: “say what 
“higher than this, makes for liberation” (p. 332, 11). Lastly, 
the passages (under/) “the Lord of the Universe” etc., and 
“he grows not higher through good works” etc., shew that we 
are to think, not of the individual, but of the highest soul 
(p. 333). 


XIXL The Brahman as the highest Goal. 

1. Brahman as Object of Meditation. 

Sutras 1, 3, 13. 

The Meditation on the Brahman can be more or less 
perfect and accordingly, as is known from the passages ad¬ 
duced in Chap. VI (above p. 102ff.), brings different fruit, 
namely, in part, earthly happiness, in part, heavenly though 
transitory felicity, in part, eternal union with Brahman, t bis 
thought is illustrated in the fifth section of the Pragna-Upa- 
nishad (p. 219ff.) by the doctrine that, in the word u om,” the 
symbolical bearer of the meditation on the Brahman, the three 
metrical moments (mdird), of which it is supposed to consist 
(a-u-m), are distinguished. The meditation is more perfect 
in proportion as it extends to one, two, or to all three elements 
of the word u om. v The passage runs as follows: 

“Verily, o Satyakama, the sound ‘o»n’ is the higher and the 
“lower Brahman. Therefore the wise, when he relies on it, 
“gains the one or the other.’’ 

“If he meditates on one element, enlightened by it, he 
“comes [after death] quickly to the state ot toe living, lhc 
tt jfoV*hymns lead him to the world of men; there he comes 
“to asceticism, pious life and faith and enjoys exaltation.” 

“When in his thought lie attains two elements, then 
“[after death] he is borne by the Yajus -sentences upward into 
“the air to ihe Soma-workl [to the moon]. After he has en- 
“joyed lordship in the Soma-world, he comes back again.” 

“But if, through all three elements of the sound 'owt/ 
“he meditates on the highest spirit, then, after he has entered 
“into the light, into the sun, as a serpent is freed from its 
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?slough, so be is freed from evil; by the iSftman-songs he is 
“led upwards to the Braliman-world; then beholds he Him 
“who is higher than the highest complex of Life, the spirit 
“who dwells in the city [the body] (pitri-gayam yurusham)? 

It is a question, remarks Qankara, which of the two 
Brahmans, mentioned in the opening passage, is to ho under¬ 
stood in the last paragraph, the higher or the lower? The 
spatial reference, which lies in the leading upward to the 
world of Brahman, speaks for the latter, and does not 3uit 
the higher Brahman (p. 245, 7; above p. 109). Nevertheless 
we must think of the higher Brahman because it is said “he 
beholds,” which can only refer to a reality, to the highest 
Brahman, as it is the object of perfect knowledge ( samyag - 
darganam) (p. 246, 6), while by the “highest complex of life” 
Brahman in the form of the individual soul 83 must be under¬ 
stood (p. 247, 1). In conformity with this also, in what has 
gone before, by the highest spirit, which is to be meditated 
on, the highest Brahman is to be understood (p. 247, 10), for 
meditation on it only brings the further mentioned deliverance 
from evil (p. 248, 4). But as to the reference to place, which 
lies in the leading upwards to the Brahman-world, it must be 
assumed that gradual liberation ( leramamuhti ) is here taught, 
and that perfect knowledge is oniy communicated after the 
introduction into the Brahman-world (p. 248, 8),—though this 
last view is not quite in accordance with the doctrine of the 
system; as here the highest Brahman is to be understood, 
while on the contrary as we shall see later (Chap. XXXIX, 
4), gradual liberation applies only to the worshipper of the 
lower Brahman. 


ss Somebody whose opinion is introduced very abruptly p. 247, 3 
wishes to refer the ‘'highest complex of life” to the Brahman-world, a 
view which is neither approved of nor opposed in what follows, and has 
probably been interpolated into the text, so that the tasmat p. 247, 7 
was originally connected immediately with 247, 2 (of. above p. 29). 
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2. Brahman as the Place of the Liberated. 

Sfitras 1, 3, 1—7. 

In the Mundaka-Upamshad 2, 2, 5 it is said: 

“The place in which the heavens, and earth, and mind, 

“The sky with all the senses are entwined, 

“That place as nought but Atman shall ye know, 

“All other turns of speech shall ye forego8* 

“He is the bridge ofimmortality.” 

Here, says Qankara, we might think of something other 
than Brahman, perhaps primordial matter, or the wind, or the 
individual soul, which in a certain sense could be called the 
place of things (p. 225), for the bridge mentioned seems to 
presuppose another shore (something outside it), which is not 
true of Brahman (p. 224, 8). But the place, in which the 
whole world is woven, can only be Brahman (p. 225, 10), as 
is shewn by the word Atman, which in its full sense is only 
valid for Brahman (p. 226, 1). The world is, of course, not 
related to it as the roots, trunk and branches to the tree 
(p. 226, 7), but is only a product of Ignorance (p. 226, 11); 
for the scripture warns us against accepting unreal plurality 
(p. 227, 3), when it is said (Kath. 4,10. Bpili. 4, 4,19): 

“Their never ending death they weave, 

“"Who here a manifold perceive.” 

What is said of the bridge, only means that Brahman keeps 
things asunder (cf. above p. 133. 162), not that He has another 
shore (p. 227,10). But that Brahman alone can be the place, 
follows from the fact that He is afterwards indicated as the 
place to which the liberated go. Bor just this illusion that 
the I consists in the bodily nature, is Ignorance; the esteem 
of this body is Passion (rdga), the despising of it is Hate, 
thoughts of injury to it are Pear, and so on according to 
the names of the host of the unreal (p. 228, 10). Liberation 
from all these defects is a going to the place which is here 
spoken of; it is further said concerning it (Murid. 2, 2, 8): 


89 Iu the text the indicative stands: jdnatha, vimuneaiha. 
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u He who this highest, deepest views, 

“ For him the hearts knots are untied, 

“For him his doubts are all resolved, 

“His works all pass to nothingness 

and again (Murid. 3, 2, 8): 

“As rivers run, and in the deep, 

“Lose name and form, are lost to sight, 

“The sage released, from name and form, 

“Enters the highest spirit of light.” 

Here neither primordial matter nor the wind can be spoken 
of (p. 230), nor yet the individual soul (p. 231, 1), which, by 
the words: “This place alone you know the Atman is,” is 
distinguished as subject from the highest soul as object 
(p. 231, 8). 


3. Brahman as Attainment of absolute Unity. 

Sutras 1, 8, 8—9. 

All knowledge, which is different from its object, is limited 
and not free; that knowledge only is unlimited and free, which 
knows itself as identical with the known.—This is the fun¬ 
damental thought of the Bhuma-vidyd, the seventh section of 
the Chandogya-Upanishad (p. 473—527), whose chief contents 
are as follows. 

Ndrada prays SanatJcumdra to teach him; and, in answer 
to the question: what he already knows, enumerates the four 
Vedas and a long series of other sciences. In the conscious¬ 
ness of their insufficiency, he adds: “I know, O venerable one, 
“the Mantras [here the whole practical theology], not the 
“Atman [metaphysics]; for I have heard from those who are 
“like thee, that he who knows the Atman is above sorrow; 
“but I, O Master, am sorrowful; lead thou me away from 
“sorrow!” 

Sanatlmmdra, in his teaching, takes the following course. 
All, he says, that thou hast learnt, is name, greater (bhttyas) 
than name is speech, than speech, understanding, than this, 
resolve, than this, thought, than this, knowledge, than this, 
force, than this, food, than this, water, than this, fire, than 
this, space, than this, memory, than this, hope, than this the 
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life (or the breath, praiia). “As the spokes are fastened in 
“the nave, so all this is fastened in the life. The life prospers 
“ through the life (breath), the life (breath) gives life, gives it 
“to life. The life is father and mother, the life is brother 
“and sister, the life is teacher and Brahman. Therefore, 
“when anyone roughly uses a father or mother or brother or 
“sister or teacher or Brahman, it is said: Fie on thee! thou 
“art a parricide, matricide, fratricide, slayer of thy sister, 
“slayer of thy teacher, slayer of a Brahman [cf. I John III, 
“15 itac 6 (xiotov x&v d&eXcpov a&xoo &vf>pa)iroxx6vo$ daxtv]; but if, 
“after the life has fled, he pokes the same persons with the 
“pike [on the funeral pile] and burns them up, it is not said: 
“thou art a parricide, matricide, fratricide, slayer of tliv sister, 
“slayer of tlry teacher, slayer of a Brahman: for the life only 
“is this all- Verily, he who thus sees and thinks and knows, 
“he is a conqueror in speech (a tivtidin)', and if anyone should 
“say to him: thou art a conqueror in speech! he shall avow, 
“and not deny it.” 

By life (prana) in this passage is to bo understood, not as 
elsewhere frequently and also in the Ohandogya-Upanishad 
itself (cf. above p. 147. 164. 177. 182) tbe highest Brah¬ 
man, but (perhaps in intentional polemic against this view) 
empirically “the life-principle {prana) shaped to the complex 
“of the subtle body, the Prajmtman [Brahman, note 82] as 
“tbe central principle of the body, in which the highest god- 
«bead [Brahman] enters to the end of evolution in name and 
“form as the living self (as the individual soul, jiva dtman), 
“like the image in the mirror.” 90 —-The result up to this is 
therefore only the highest point of the empirical view of the 
world, from which iSanathumdra seeks to lift liis pupil to the 
metaphysical view, proceeding as follows: 

But he only is the true conqueror in speech, who conquers 
through the truth. The truth, therefore, must be investigated. 

»o Qaflk. on Chand. p. 505,15. Here should be distinguished 1. that 
-which is imaged (brahman, dtman), 2. the image of the mirror (jtva)- 
3. the mirror ( prftna,\ which however are all three at bottom one in 
Brahman. However the sense of the above scholion is in part obscure 
and the translation uncertain. 
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XIII. The Brahman as the highest Goal. 

Now the truth is base,! on knowledge, knowledge on thought, 
thought on faith, faith on certainty, certainty on action, action 
on pleasure [the inclination to do something, as determining 
the will]. 

Now pleasure, [thus the speaker continues, the idea of a 
single satisfaction, such as is felt after an action, leading him 
on to that of an absolute, final satisfaction] consists only in 
illimitation ( bhuman ), not in the limited (alp am). Now what 
is illimitation? 

“When one sees no other [outside himself], hears no other, 
“knows no other, that is illimitation; when he sees, hears, 
“knows another, that is the limited. Illimitation is the im- 
“mortal, the limited is mortal.” — “But on what is it based 
“then, Master?”—“It is based on its own greatness, or, if you 
“will, not on greatness. For by greatness in this world one 
“understands many cows and horses, elephants and gold, 
“slaves and women, fields and lands. But this I mean not, 
“for here one is always based on the other.” 

“But it [the illimitation] is below and above, in the west 
“and in the east, the south and the north; it is this whole 
“ world.” 

“Hence follows for the consciousness of “I” (ahamlcara): 
“I (ahavn) am below and above, in the west and the east, the 
“south and the north; I am this whole world.” 

“Hence follows for the soul (Atman): the soul is below and 
“above, in the west and the east, the north and the south, the 
“soul is this whole world.” 

“ He who sees and thinks and knows thus, rejoicing in the 
“soul, playing with it, uniting and delighting w’ith it, he is 
“autonomous ( svaraj ), and freedom ( kdmacdra ) is his in all 
“worlds; hut they who regard it otherwise than thus, they are 
“heteronomous (anyarajan), of transitory felicity, and unfree- 
“dom (alcamacara) is theirs in all worlds.”— 

“Thus,” it is said in conclusion, “he shewed him, whose 
“darkness was worn away, the shore beyond the darkness, he, 
“the holy Sanathum&ra .” 

Qankara’s efforts, in connection with this passage, are 
directed to proving that, by illimitation Brahman is to be 
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understood, and not the previously mentioned life. For al¬ 
though nothing higher follows after life in the series (p. 235, 4), 
and who knows it is called a conqueror in speech (p. 235, 8), 
although the description, also, that one “sees no other outside 
himself,” suits the life in the condition of deep sleep (p. 235, 
14), as also the terms as pleasure, immortal, Atman, could be 
understood of the life (p. 236), yet it is not the life; but only 
the highest Brahman which is to be understood by illimitation; 
for it is termed higher than deep sleep, that is, than the lit© 
in deep sleep (p. 237, 1) by the fact that from him who knows 
the life, we are directed to him “who through the truth con¬ 
quers in speech” (p. 238, 10), while the first mentioned con¬ 
quest is unjustified (p. 239, 8). And as the truth appears 
further illimitation, that is, the highest soul difterent trom the 
life (p. 240, 3); for to Him alone can apply the passage con¬ 
cerning the destruction of sorrow (p. 240, 6), as also the phrase 
“the shore beyond the darkness,” that is, Ignorance (p. 240, 
10), and the immense greatness, w'hich lies in the idea of 
illimitation, and is only applicable to the highest God as the 
cause of all (p. 240, 14). To it applies also the unity of sub¬ 
ject and object, since the xmity which arises in deep sleep is 
also to be reduced to it (p. 241, 6). Lastly, to it refers also 
the term pleasure, since by it no pleasure enduring lor a time 
only (s&maya) is to be understood (p. 241, 12); as also tne 
expressions such as immortality, truth, being based on its own 
greatness, omnipresent, and all-animating (p. 241, 16). 


XIV. Esoteric Theology. 

Sutras 3, 2, 11—37. 

1. Preliminary Remark. 

However sublime are the ideas of the Brahman, which up 
to this we have gained from the Upanishads in pursuance of 
the selection made (not always quite happily) by Badarayapa 
and Qafikara, yet, in their figurative character, they fall short 
of satisfactorily fathoming to the full the being of the God¬ 
head. Because this was felt, to the theological part of the 
Brahmasutras is added a supplement, which has as its subject 
the esoteric Brahman, and, along with two other (psychological) 
supplements, is found in the second Pad a of the third Adhyaya, 
that is, after the Cosmology, Psychology and doctrine of trans¬ 
migration. Even if here and there a greater intelligibility is 
thereby gained, yet this gain is more than counterbalanced 
by the disadvantages inseparable from the treatment of the 
same subject in two widely severed passages; for this reason, 
we here, as frequently, in our arrangement depart from that 
of the original work. 

The fundamental thought of the esoteric theology (cf. above 
p. 102ff. 115) is this, that Brahman strictly taken is without 
all differences (vigesha), attributes (guna), limitations ( upadhi) 
and forms ( dhara ).—This undifferentiated Brahman, as 
we may briefly call it, has, however, two contraries: first 
the forma of the phenomenal world , as which Brahman, con¬ 
ditioned by Upadhis, appears; then the imperfect figurative 
ideas, which we form of the Godhead, in order to bring it 
nearer to our understanding and our worship ( upasana ). It 
is strange that between these two contraries of the undifferen- 
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tiated Brahman, however wide apart they naturally are, Qan- 
Icara draws no sharp distinction, and even it according to one 
passage (p. 807, 5) it seems as if he saw in the phenomenal 
forms the basis (dlambanam) of the presentation-forms , yet from 
the continual intermingling of the two, not only in the passage 
under consideration, but also in many other passages in the 
work 91 it follows that our author never became clearly conscious 
of the difference between them. Perhaps this was done more 
by other Commentators, who, of the one Adhikarauam 3, 2, 
11— 21, make two, of which the first (3, 2, 11—14) seems to 
have been directed against the manifoldness of phenomenal 
forms, and the second (3, 2, 16—21) against the plurality of 
the characteristics of Brahman, which Qankara (p. 812) dis¬ 
cards as aimless ( vyartha), without our having been able 
completely to gather the opinion of the Opponent from his 
words. 

Here, therefore, we are limited to reproducing Qankarft’s 
view, and the shortcoming indicated compels us to consider 
only from a certain distance the two contraries of the un¬ 
differentiated Brahman, which he confuses; this makes a clear 
insight into ail details impossible. In other respects our course 
is such that we do not unnecessarily depart from the line of 
thought as arranged by our author. 

2. The differentiated and undifferentiated Brahman. 

Sutras 3, 2, 11—21. 

Concerning Brahman there are, so Qankara expresses him¬ 
self, passages of scripture of two kinds; the passages of one 
kind teach Brahman as possessing differences, for example, 
when it is said: “All-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting” (above p. 163), the others as devoid of differences, 
as in the passage: “That is not coarse nor fine, nor short 
nor long” (above p. 133). Now the highest Brahman in itself 

Thus the same confusion is already found in the considerations 
which introduce the theological part (p. 110—114), and again very clearly 
p. 245, where in antithesis to the spaceless param brahma (p. 245, 7) 
appears as the a par am brahma the prana which rules the body (p. 245,10). 
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cannot be both, for it is not possible that one and tire same 
thing in itself should be formed and formless (p. 803, 10). It 
is true that we might think that Brahman in itself is un¬ 
differentiated and becomes differentiated by Up&dhis (under 
which is to be understood everything which brings Brahman 
1. to phenomenal existence, 2. to presentation in the mind). 
But one thing cannot become another, by the fact that it 
appears to be connected with limitations: the crystal remains 
clear, even when it is painted with red colour (p. 803, 14); as 
it is only an error if it is taken to be red in itself, so in the 
case of Brahman also the limitation rests only on Ignorance 
(p. 804, 1). Therefore it is to be firmly held, that Brahman 
is free from all differences and perfectly unchangeable and 
not the contrary (p. 804, 3). 

How does it happen then, that, in many passages of scrip¬ 
ture. manifold forms are attributed to Brahman, since He is 
called sometimes four-footed, sometimes of sixteen parts, some¬ 
times dwarflike, sometimes having as body the three worlds, etc.? 
[p. 804, 9. Here and in what follows, the continual oscillation 
between phenomenal forms and forms of presentation should 
be noted.] Should we not perhaps admit that by the limitation 
a difference of form is actually brought about? For otherwise 
what is the purpose of the passages of scripture, which at¬ 
tribute differentiation to Brahman? — To this it is to be replied 
first, that every time that limitations appear, it is further 
said that Brahman is not affected by them [p. 805, 1: for this 
an isolated example is adduced; in reality it is most frequently 
not the case]; and that in many passages (Kkth. 4, 11. Bj*ih. 
4, 4, 19. Qvet. 1, 12) it is expressly asserted that there is no 
plurality, and that he who is predestined, what is predestined, 
and he who predestines are one in Brahman (p. 805, 13). At 
the same time it is to be noted that only the passages con¬ 
cerning the undifferentiated Brahman have as their aim, to teach 
the Being of God (p. 806, 7), while the passages concerning 
Brahman possessed of forms have another aim, namely worship 
(p. 806, 10). 

A few similes may elucidate the relation of Brahman to 
His phenomenal forms. As the light of the sun or the moon, 
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■when it falls ou the finger, shares in the finger’s limitations, 
and in conformity with this, seems crooked when it is crooked, 
straight when it is straight, without in itself being crooked or 
straight, so also Brahman, when it is united with the limitation 
of the world of appearances, for example, of the earth, assumes 
its form, and on this is based (p. 807, 5) the apprehension 
of Brahman under different forms, as it is taught for the pur¬ 
pose of worship. It is therefore by no means purposeless; for 
all the words of the Upanishads have a purpose and are 
authoritative (p. 807, 8). But this does not prevent this view 
from resting ou Ignorance all the same; for on inborn Ignorance 
depends worldly action as well as that prescribed by the Vedas 
(p. 807, 12). 

Another simile is found in the Moksha-gdstras: 

“Like as this sun, whose being 1 is the light, 

“Appears as manifold, in many streams, 

“By limitation multiplied in space, 

“E’en so it in with the unborn Atman.” 

And the following: 

“One soul of beings dwells in every being, 

“One and yet many, like the moon in waves,” 

It is true, that the sun and the moon are formed and 
separated in space from their mirrored images, the Atman, 
on the contrary, is not formed (read murto p. 810, 7) and not 
spatially separated from the limitations, but omnipresent and 
identical with all (p. 810, 8), but no simile can be applied any 
longer, if we abandon the tertimn comparationis (vivakshitam 
ahgam); for if it were identical with the thing compared, there 
would be no more comparison (p. 810,13). It only affirms 
that Brahman, which is in the true sense unchanging and a 
unity, when it enters into limitation like the body and the 
rest, takes part, as it were, in the qualities of these limitations 

(p. 811, 6). 

But if Brahman in itself is so perfectly devoid of differences, 
how are we to explain the passages of scripture concerning 
Brahman as possessing differences (p. 813,12)?—Some think 
they also teach the undifferentiated Brahman, since the required 
annihilation of the phenomenal world must also be applied to 
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the forms of Brahman taught by them (p. 814, 3). Yet this 
procedure is only permissible when they appear in a passage 
which treats of the esoteric teaching ( paravidyd ,), (p. 814, 4), 
but not where precepts of worship are spoken of (p. 814, 8). 
The passages which teach the nature of Brahman and those 
which prescribe worship of Brahman, must be kept separate 
throughout (p. 815, 6). The former aim at liberation, the latter 
have as their fruit, according to the object, purification from 
sins, attainment of lordship, or gradual liberation (p. 815, 5). 
And while the latter passages belong to the canon of precept, 
the former exclude all imperative elements, and aim only at 
the knowledge of the subject (p. 815, 10). 

What should the precept prescribe in the case of know¬ 
ledge of Brahman? f Perhaps, to annihilate plurality, as one 
is ordered, by illuminating an object, to drive away the dark¬ 
ness (p. 816, 6)?—Then it must be asked: how is this an¬ 
nihilation of plurality to be thought of? Is it a real process, 
something like annihilating the hardness of butter, by putting 
it on the fire (p. 816, 10)?—But such an actual annihilation 
cannot be brought about by a mere man, and therefore cannot 
be ordered (p, 816, 15). . Moreover in this case the whole 
plurality of earth etc. would have been annihilated by the first 
man who reached liberation, and the Universe would stand 
empty (p. 817, 2). 

It must therefore be assumed, that the purpose is only to 
annihilate Ignorance which attributes to the one Brahman the 
plurality of appearances. But Ignorance is got rid of through 
teaching alone and without command (p. 817, 6), while a hundred 
commands without the teaching cannot remove it (p. 817, 9). 
Therefore, neither for the knowledge of Brahman nor for the an¬ 
nihilation of plurality are commands of any ’ise; on the con¬ 
trary both are accomplished by teaching alone (p. 817, 12). 

And for whom should the command to annihilate plurality 
hold good? Bor the individual soul? But it is annihilated 
along with it! Or the highest soul? But it cannot he com¬ 
manded (p. 818, 1—4). 

It is true that it is said in the higher knowledge also: 
“this is to be seen!” (above p. 174). But the command here 
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only means that it is to be brought before the eyes, and made 
the object of attention, not that it is to be known (p. 818, 7), 
Whether the latter happeus or not, does not depend on a 
command, but on the quality of tne object and the capacity 
for knowledge (p. 818, 12). If this were not so, if knowledge 
depended or will, it would be inexplicable that any one should 
go astray (p. 819, 1); but it depends not on the man, but on 
the object, and can, therefore, not be commanded (p. 819, 4). 

If the scripture only commanded, then all in it that is not 
command, would have no meaning; it would, therelore, not 
explain ( avydcakshila, optative with a privativum, p. 819, 8;, 
that, the knowledge of Brahman as soul cannot be commanded, 
but would command it to the man: but by this not oniy would 
one canon of commandments follow two opposite aims (works 
and teaching) and therefore be in contradiction with itself [it 
is difficult to see exactly why], but also liberation would be 
assigned to the sphere of meritorious works ( adrishta) and 
therefore to something transitory (p. 820, 1). .Finally, if the 
whole contents of the Veda were included under tho idea of 
commandment, this commandment would be in contradiction 
with itself, since on the one hand it would enjoin annihilation 
of plurality, and on the other a partial maintenance of it. 
Therefore the imperative passages concerning differentiated 
Brahman and the non-imperative concerning undifferentiated 
Brahman must be kept separate from each other (p. 820). 

3. Characteristics of the esoteric Brahman. 

Sfltraa 3, 2, 16. 17. 22. 

When Vaslikali besought Bdhva to teach Brahman to him, 
the sage was silent. A second and third time this request 
was repeated. At last Bdhva said: “I am teaching it to thee, 
“but thou uuderstamlest it not, this Atman is silent.” 

This narrative which Qankara p. 808, 11 gives as Qrati, 
though its origin is unknown to us (cf. note 24, above p. rt 7), 
finds its elucidation in different passages of scripture quoted 
along with it (p. 808); thus when it is said (Taitt. 2, 4): 

“From him all words turn back 
“And thoughts, not finding him,”— 
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and in another passage (Kena 1, 3): 


“ Other is it than all we know, 

“And higher than the unknown, too;” 


as also when the Svnriti (Bhag. G. 13, 12, echoing Rigv. 10, 
129, 1) indicates Brahman as “neither the Existent, nor the 
n on-Existent.” But the full unknow’ableness of the original 
basis of things is most sharply expressed by the formula: 
“ Neti, neti /”—“it is not thus, it is not thus”, 92 which occurs 
in the Brihadarapyaka-Upanishad no less than five times 
(2, 3, 6. 3, 9, 26. 4, 2, 4. 4, 5, 15 and in a slightly different 
application 3, 2, 11). In the first of these passages it follows 
a statement of the two phenomenal forms ( riipe ) of Brah¬ 
man, of which one is called “formed, mortal, at rest, being,” 
the other “formless, immortal, in motion, belonging to the 
Beyond.” The latter comprises the wind and the atmosphere, 
breath and the space within the body, the former everything 
else in nature and man. Both, according to Qahkara (who 
subjects this passage to a lengthened consideration at 3, 2, 22 
p. 821 — 826), are denied of Brahman by the formula “ neti, 
neti”’, the knowledge of its true form consists in this, that all 
forms are denied to it (p. 824. 12), whether we refer the re¬ 
peated na Hi to the two already adduced phenomenal forms 
(p. 825, 9) or to the phenomenal forms and the presentational 
forms (p. 825, 10) or in general to everything that can be 
perceived (p. 825, 11). Therefore all objective existence is 
negatived of Brahman and only its non-objective existence as 
the inner Soul remains (p. 826, 14). This negation of all 
distinctions in Brahman means, however, [as Brahman alone 
is true being) a negation of the whole phenomenal world false¬ 
ly imposed on Brahman (p. 825, 15); therefore the formula 
neti, neti in Brih. 2, 3, 6 is explained by the words: “for out¬ 
ride him— therefore it is said c it is not so’—there is no other 
“beyond;” but he himself is not not (p. 826, 6). 

Accordingly Existence remains as the sole characteristic 
of Brahman, and an Existence which is opposed to all empir- 


»3 itir idam-arthe: “idam na, idam na” (Goviudananda p. 78, 91). 
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ical Existence, so that, in comparison with this, it can just 
as well be indicated as Non-existent (cf. above p. 129). 

But what are the positive characteristics of this esoteric 
Brahman which presupposes the negation of all differences? 
The later Vedanta names three of them, which form the 
famous name of Brahman: Sac-cid-dnanda, that is “Existence, 
Intelligence, and Bliss;” this compound which, as far as I know, 
occurs first in the N}‘isifiha-tdp<i>uya-upajiishad (Ind. St. IX, 
60. 84. 143. 147. 148. 154) is nowhere found in Qaiikara’s 
Commentary, and appears to be as yet unknown to our author. 
It is true that ho repeatedly explains that, where Brahman 
is spoken of as Bliss, this limitation refers to the esoteric, 
attributeless Brahman (p. 127, 16. 868, 11), but here, in the 
strictly esoteric part, this is not spoken of, perhaps, because 
Qankara counts it among the negative limitations as freedom 
from suffering; thus besides Existence, as the only positive 
quality of the esoteric Brahman, remains intelligence; p. 808, 2: 
« The scripture explains, that the undifferentiated Brahman is 
“pure intelligence and free from all that is different from it, 
“for it says (Byih. 4, 5, 13): ‘as a block of salt has no [dis- 
“ ‘tinguishable] inside nor outside, but through and through 
“‘consists only of salt taste, so also this Atman has no [dis¬ 
tinguishable] inside and outside but consists throughout 
“‘altogether of intelligence.' That is: this Atman is through¬ 
out nothing but intelligence; intelligence is its exclusive 
“ (nirantara) nature, as the salt taste is, of the lump of salt.” 

What relation have the only two remaining characteristics 
of Brahman, Existence and Intelligence ( bodha ), to each 
other?—The treatment of this question, expounded by other 
Commentators of the Brahmasfitras, Qaiikara dismisses as 
purposeless (p. 812, 10) and on this point remarks as follows: 
(1) Brahman cannot be Existence without Intelligence, because 
this contradicts the passage of scripture (just quoted), and 
because otherwise he would not be the self of the individual 
soul, which is by nature intelligent; (2) not Intelligence with¬ 
out Existence either, because this is impossible; (3) and just 
as little Existence and Intelligence in their separate characters, 
because this would give rise to a plurality, which cannot exist 
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in the case of Brahman; it therefore only remains that (4) 
Existence is the same as Intelligence, and Intelligence the 
same as Existence (sattd eva boiiho, lodha* eva ca satta, p. 813, 
7), so that between the two there is no mutual exclusion. 
“Thus one might say,” adds Qankara, passing over, as secondary, 
this question which is so interesting for us. 

We may, however, point out in connection with this, that 
both ideas in the End are resolvable into that of Force. All 
existence, in its essence, is nothing hut a manifestation of 
Force and all Knowledge may be considered as a reaction 
against the crowd of impressions, and therefore as an activity 
of Force. That the Indian caitanyam comes very close to 
this idea, we have already remarked above (p. 59), and we 
shall encounter the proofs of it again in the course of the 
work. 


4. On the Possibility of Knowin|g the esoteric 

Brahman. 

Sutras 8, 2, 23—30,.' 

However much we may agree with the Vedanta, when it 
holds that a fathoming of Being-in-itself is only possible in 
Our own “I”, and, in its metaphysics, pushes aside everything 
objective, and relies on the Subject only, we can as little 
agree with it when, disregarding the objections of the opponent, 
which we became acquainted with above p. 135 ff. it finds the 
last basis of Being in the Subject of Knowledge. The 
consequence is, that the Vedanta denies itself an immediate 
insight into the essence of things; for the subject of knowledge 
can never become the object for us, precisely because in 
every cognition it must take the place of subject.—W e shall 
see now how, notwithstanding this, the Indian was able to find 
a way of perceiving the subject, the spirit, Brahman. 

At first our authors adroit the objections thus raised as 
to the perceptibility of Brahman: Brahman is the Unmanifest 
(avyaktam), not perceptible, because in all perception it is 
assumed as the witness ( sakshin ), that is, the knowing subject 
of knowledge (p. 827, 3). Yet there remains a possibility of 
knowing God: the Yogin, that is, here, he who has become 
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one with God, sees him in the condition of Samrfidhanam, 
literally: perfect satisfaction, which Qahkara explains as a 
sinking oneself ( pra-ni-dhanam ) in pious meditation (p. 827, 10). 
'This condition the scripture (ICfith. 4, 1) describes as follows: 

“The Self-existent pierced the openings 
“Of senses outwards, therefore a man looks 
“On outward things, not on the inner soul;— 

“ A wise man saw, with backward-turned oye, 

“The inner Self, longing for deathlessness.” 

But does not the division of subject and object exist here 
also, between him who sinks himself, and that in which he 
sinks himself (p. 828, 6)?—Our authors answer this question 
with a negative, but, as the basis of their view, can only bring 
forward similes and passages of scripture. They begin by 
reminding us that this division only exists in virtue of the 
limitations ( upddhi ) (p. 828,11), and that these rest on Ignorance, 
after the dissipation of which the individual soul is identical 
with the highest soul (p. 829, 3); they compare this identity 
with that of the serpent and its coils (p. 830, 1), the sun and 
its light (p. 830, 6), they insist that the liberation, which con¬ 
sists in thus becoming one, would be impossible, if we held 
the separatiou to be in the strictest sense real (p. 830, 13) 
and conclude from the scripture, that, with the annihilation 
of plurality, only the knower in us, and therefore the Atman, 
remains as the unit (p. 831, 7);—but an explanation of this 
unification of subject and object (as it actually takes place in 
the phenomena of esthetic contemplation and religious devotion) 
cannot be obtained from their discussions. 

5. On certain figurative Expressions used of Brahman. 

For sake of completeness, we may here briefly touch on 
the section 3, 2, 31— 37, in which, in the form of an appendix, 
are discussed certain expressions, which apparently do violence 
to the negation of all Being outside Brahman, and to Brah¬ 
man’s permeating all, and being omnipresent. 

1. Brahman is called “the bvidge which holds these worlds 
asunder,” (above p. 162, cf. p. 133), and by a bridge is gene¬ 
rally understood an aggregate of wood and earth, for the 
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purpose of crossing a continuous mass of water (p. 832, 2); 
even a traversing of this bridge is spoken of, and all this 
seems to presuppose something else outside Brahman (p. 832, 
4).—To this it is to be answered, that Brahman is only com¬ 
pared to a bridge, because He holds asunder (p. 834, 12) the 
world and its boundaries (or orders, such as castes, A gramas, 
etc., p. 258, 1), as the bridge does the hanks [according to the 
primitive idea just quoted, however, it does not]; and the 
traversing of the bridge (above p. 162) means only the attain¬ 
ment of Brahman, as it is said: “he has gone through the 
grammar,” in order to express the fact that ho has gained 
mastery of it (p. 834, 15). 

2. Further, Brahman has numbers and measures repeatedly 
applied to Him, such as “ four-footed, eight-clawed, of sixteen 
parts,” which seems to presuppose a limitation, for everything 
that can be measured is of limited size (p. 839, 9).—But this 
is only to bring it nearer to our [limited] understanding, as 
Badar&yapa says, our worship, as Qankara adds in explanation 
(p. 835, 1. 4); for it is not possible for man to seize the un¬ 
changing, the endless (p. 835, 7). 

3. A connection between the highest and the individual 
soul and again (in the passage discussed in Chap. IX, 6, above 
p. 140) a division (conditioned by it) within Brahman is re¬ 
peatedly spoken of, in virtue of which two parts of it are 
defined along side of each other like the kingdoms of Mdgadha 
and Vaideha (p. 832—833).—But both exist only from the 
point of view of the Upddhis, the relation of which to Brahman 
has already been discussed (p. 836, 7). The connection of the 
individual soul with Brahman is in reality an entering of the 
soul into its own Self (p. 836, 15), and the division within 
Brahman is no more real than that between cosmic space and 
the space within the body (p. 837, 5). Therefore it is proved 
that outside Brahman nothing is (p. 837, 10), that Brahman is 
in everything (p. 837, 16) and omnipresent (p. 838, 3). 


THE SECOND PART OP THE VEDANTA SYSTEM: 


COSMOLOGY 

OR 

THE DOCTRINE OP THE WORLD. 


XV. Preliminary Remarks and Arrangement. 

As before, our efforts will be directed, in the further course 
of our work, to the most faithful reproduction of the thoughts 
of Bad ar ay ana and Qaiikara; we shall therefore abstain from 
all liberties with these thoughts and shall indicate unmistake- 
ably as such our own incidental remarks. This fidelity ex¬ 
tends to the whole material content of the work which we have 
to analyse, but not to its form as well; we take the thoughts 
as we find them, but in their arrangement and systematic 
connection, we allow ourselves to be guided only by the inner 
necessity which lies in the coordination of thought itsell; this 
frequently compels us to deviate considerably from 1:be arrange¬ 
ment of the original work. 

That the latter does not in fact correspond to the nature 
of the subject, is duo to several causes. To begin with, the 
tendency of the Brahmas&tras is chiefly polemical. The con¬ 
troversy with the opponents of the Vedanta teaching, wnich 
we, in following out our present aim, only introduce when it 
sheds new light on the system itself, is put in the foreground 
by our authors; while the most essential dogmas not seldom 
receive a subordinate treatment, just because they are not 
new and strange to Indian thought, as they are to us, but are 
matters of common currency and to a certain extent self- 
evident. Moreover it is the chief endeavour of the philosophers 
of the Vedanta to derive all their teachings directly from the 
Veda, and only in passing and as an appendix to show their 
rational basis although this is by no means lacking; thus what 
is really the fundamental idea often appears as a dependent 
thought. Besides this it is characteristic of Indian philosophers, 
that on the one hand they exhibit wonderfully profound 
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conceptions reached by no other people of antiquity, and at 
the same time, on the other hand, a total lack of feeling for 
aesthetic form; in consequence of this they constantly allow 
themselves to drift without organising their material and are 
chiefly guided by the desire to find a pro and contra for every 
question, thus satisfying a highly developed taste for dialectic 
disputation, whether this leads to an explanation of the sub¬ 
ject, or merely hinders and confuses it. 93 The consequence 
ie, that the same fundamental thoughts are dealt with again 
and again to the point of weariness, without a true insight 
into their connection with the system as a whole, and thereby 
an insight into the thoughts themselves, being gained after all. 

If while reproducing the content of the system of the 
Vedanta we did not at the same time refrain from reproducing 
its external form as it comes before us in the Brahmashtras, 
it would be difficult to perceive the excellence of Indian 
thought: Colebrooke’s praiseworthy study has had so little 
effect., for the sole reason that, apart from its brevity and the 
(very questionable) introduction of different commentaries, it 
confines itself to unmethodical extracts from the original work; 
by this course a full insight into the inner unity of the system 
is lost, not only by the reader, but even by the writer him¬ 
self; the outline of the teaching according to the Vedanta-sara, 
which was added as an appendix from a sense of this deficiency, 
cannot supply it, because it builds up the system on a basis 
essentially different from that of Qankara. 

The confusion in the treatment of the work on which we 
are engaged, is nowhere more noticeable than in the depart¬ 
ment of Cosmology, treated in 1,4,23—2, 3, 15, along with 
which are to be taken the conclusion of 2, 4 and 3, 2 (namely 
2, 4, 20—22 and 3, 2, 38—41) and certain sections of the 
Division on Transmigration 3, 1 (e. g. 3, 1, 20—21. 3, 1, 24). 

In Chapter VI and the translations from 4, 3, 14 which are 


93 Great as is the resemblance in this, to the Scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, yet in other ways the contrast is as great: there we have 
the Bible, here the Veda (cf. note 52j, there Aristotle, here original 
thought, there a compulsary belief, here a choice of the Vedic basis from 
free oonviction. 
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added to it as an appendix, we have shown the existence of 
the antithesis between the exoteric and esoteric doctrine in 
all parts of the system. If this antithesis exists, it cannot of 
course fail to be decisive for the disposition of the materials. 
But this is not the case with our authors: in their Section on 
Cosmology they give a general sketch of the exoteric teaching 
as to Creation, thereby involving themselves in a series of 
contradictions, which they seek to explain by appeals to the 
esoteric teaching, and then go on quietly with their empirical 
picture of the universe, just as if nothing had happened, while 
the whole realism on which this picture rests has been again 
and again overthrown and exposed in all its inadequacy. 
Nowhere do we find sharp lines of demarcation; but rather 
we have a tendency (very pronounced in the passage above 
page 110) to explain the exoteric passages of Scripture in the 
sense of the esoteric, an attempt which, especially in the Section 
on Cosmology, has given rise to an enquiry, as difficult as it 
is unsatisfactory, into the idea of causality. 

In order to bring clearness into the subject, and yet in no 
wise to do violence to our authors, we shall first of all treat 
of Brahman as Creator (Chap. X V.1), and then (Chap. X ^ II) 
of the creation of nature, taking both in the exoteric sense, 
after which the few traces of natural science scattered here 
and there in the work can he gathered together. In another 
chapter (XVIII) we shall bring together all the problems 
that occur on our way, whose explanation our authors have 
reached by passing over to the esoteric teaching as to nature. 
Before we turn to the latter, we must deal further with our 
philosophers' conceptions of the idea of causality (Chap. XIX), 
for in it they find the justification of the esoteric teaching of 
the identity of the world with Brahman, apart from purely 
theological arguments. Only after explaining this doctrine of 
identity (Chap. XX), can the problems raised three chapters 
earlier find the solution dependent on this doctrine, according 
to the materials existing in the original work (Chap. XXI). 


XVL Brahman as Creator of the World. 


1. The Motive of Creation. 

Sfttras 2, 1, 32-83. 

We have learnt to know Brahman as an intelligent being; 
as such, he seems to require a motive for his actions. For 
we see in life that an intelligent being, who thinks before he 
acts, for example a human being, prepares for no undertaking, 
whether great or small, unless a motive leads him to it (p. 488, 
12). The application of this rule of experience to Brahman 
is, as it seems, confirmed by the scriptures, when they teach 
(above,'p. 173) that the world is dear to him not for the world’s 
sake, but for the sake of his own self (p. 489, 2).—If we ascribe 
to God a motive which determined him to create, this contra¬ 
dicts his all-sufficiency (parityiptatvam), but if we do not ascribe 
such a motive to him, creation becomes impossible (p. 489, 6). 
—Or shall we take it for granted that Brahman, like a thought¬ 
less man, proceeded to create at random, and without a motive? 
This again would contradict his omniscience ( sanajhatvam ). 

We must then take it for granted that, as a prince or 
some great man who has all that he requires, undertakes 
something without a motive, purely for sport and pastime 
(p. 490, 1), or as outbreathing and inbreathing go on by 
themselves, without external motive (p. 490, 2), so too God created 
the world of himself and without a motive, purely for sport 
{IHCt ; cf. the rralCuw of Heraclitus); for a further motive 
is not to be found by redection or revelation of the scriptures 91 

9* Such a motive is certainly to be found in the system, and our 
author does not find it only because he cannot separate the idea of a 
motive from that of personal (egoistic) interest. According to the Vedanta, 
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and it is impossible to ask G od himself about it (p. 490, 6). 
Moreover it is only to us that the arrangement of this terrestrial 
disk appears such a difficult thing, for God, on the contrary, 
through the power of his immeasurable omnipotence, it is mere 
sport (p. 490, 8). And it in life a slight motive must be 
present even for sport, for God we need assume nothing of 
the sort, for the scripture forbids us to attribute any desire 
to him (p. 490, 9). That he could not for this reason proceed 
to act, is contrary to the teaching of the scripture concerning 
creation; that lie acted without thought, and by chance, is 
contrary to the teaching concerning his omniscience (p. 490,11). 

Above all (thus Qaiikara concludes this section), we must 
not forget that the whole teaching as to creation refers to 
this world of names and forms, founded on Ignorance, and it 
has really only the aim of teaching the identity of nature with 
Brahman (p. 491, 1);—an observation that will also hold good 
for what we have to put forward further, and which arises 
from the endeavour to hold fast to the exoteric teaching of 
of the scripture as completely valid. 

2. Brahman is the efficient and at the same time 
the material Cause of the World. 

Sfttras 1, 4, 28—27. 

Brahman was defined at the outset of this work (1, 1, 3) 

as “that by which the world originates , etc. (subsists, and 

perishes),’* (cf. the definitions above p. 123), and therefore as 

the cause of the world. The word “Cause”, however, may 

mean two things, either the material cause (prakriti, upd- 

ddnarn), or the efficient cause ( nimittam ); so the cause of 

the vessel is, on one hand, the clay, and on the other the 

potter, that of the golden ornament is on one hand the gold, 
__ _ « 

it is the inner destination of this world to become the stage for the 
reward of the deeds of an earlier existence, and the chain of these 
existences stretches back for each individual ad infinitum. According to 
these earlier deeds alone, God apportions weal and woe; and in them 
alone is to be sought the reason that he must create the world anew 
after each disappearance; for the fruit of deeds done outlasts that dis-* 
appearance and requires each time a new creation for their explanation 
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and on the other the goldsmith (p. 396, 10).—The question is, 
in which sense is Brahman to be regarded as the cause of 
the world? 

It might be thought that Brahman can only be held to be 
the efficient cause of the world, because it is said of him, 
before he proceeds to create: “he intended” (above p. 135), 
and because he is called “the Lord” (igvara ); both these seem 
only to apply to an efficient cause (p. 397, 5, 8).—To this is 
added, that cause and effect must be of like nature; the lvorld, 
however, is manifold^ unspiritual, and unclean (p. 397,10), which 
does not apply to Brahman and seems to require a material 
cause besides him, which shall possess these qualities. 

The answer to these considerations is, that Brahman is 
both the efficient and material cause of the world (p. 398, 3). 

The proof of this assertion, in the introductory passage of 
the Cosmology which we here treat of, is purely theological 
(based on references to passages of the Vedas) and, from the 
point of view which we now occupy, cannot be otherwise, 
because (quite apart from the consideration raised, as to the 
unlikeness of nature of the world and Brahman, which is here 
passed over by our author, and only taken up again, and 
brought under consideration, iii a later discussion, cf. Chap. 
XVIII, 1 , a) a solution of the idea of matter, from the em¬ 
pirical standpoint, which we have not yet transcended here, is 
impossible, for the only true consequence of this standpoint 
would be tho eternal duration of matter. 

Under these circumstances, it is comprehensible that Qan- 
kara here contents himself with references to the scripture 
according to which, with the knowledge of Brahman, all is 
known, and in which Brahman is compared to the clay, all 
the transformations of which are also clay; as, for example, it 
is expressly said: Before the beginning of creation, there was 
one only, without a second, Brahman desired to become mani¬ 
fold, he himself made himself, he is the birthplace of beings, 
he limits them from himself, and reabsorbs them into himself, 
as the spider with her thread, etc. etc. (p. 398—403). In con¬ 
clusion, our author disposes of the objections given above, and 
the appeals to experience, by the explanation (translated above 
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p 93), that we need not here remain in accord with experience, 
for here we have not to do with an object of rational know¬ 
ledge ( anumanam ), hut with revelation (403, 7), and further 
refers to subsequent investigations. 

3. Brahman creates without Instruments. 

S&tras 2,1, 24—25. 

Widely separated from the enquiry treated of above, al¬ 
though in fact standing in close relationship with it. and even 
in part coinciding with it, is the question of the instruments 
which Brahman uses. As the demonstration was reached 
there by quotations from the Veda, so it is here reached by 
examples from nature; if it is (from the cause stated above 
p. 224) no less inadequate cn this account, it still possesses a 
certain interest, because it contributes to make clear the view 
of nature held by the Hindus; for this reason we give the 
Adhikaranam in question 2, 1, 24—25 (p. 475—479) almost 
word for word: 

It might he objected that it is not feasible to assume the 
spiritual Brahman alone and without a second as the cause 
of the world, because in order to mould anything, all kinds 
of instruments are needed; thus in actual life the potters etc. 
when they wish to make vessels take all kinds of things, as 
the clay, the stick, the wheel, or thread as instruments, and 
thus we cannot assume that Brahman created the world with¬ 
out instruments. We reply to this, that creation takes place 
by the specific quality of the substance (dravya-svabh&va- 
vigeshdd, that is, Brahman) in much the same way that the 
change of milk into curds or water into ice takes place with¬ 
out exterior instruments. Certainly warmth assists in turning 
milk sour, still the milk follows nothing hut the laws of change 
inherent in itself, and the process is only hastened by the 
warmth. Were the power to become sour not already in the 
milk, the warmth could not help it to change; since, for 
example, wind or ether cannot be changed to curds by warmth. 

The addition of the means only completes the process; but 
even such a completion is not needed in the case of Brahman, 

15 
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for he possesses all the necessary powers (gakti of which im¬ 
mediately) perfect within himself. 

It is true that milk etc. are unintelligent substances, and 
we see that beings with intelligence, like potters etc., call in 
the aid of instruments. Thus we may suppose it to he with 
Brahman, as he also is an intelligent being.—To this can be 
opposed the fact that gods also, and ancestors, and Risbis, 
who are certainly beings possessed of intelligence, through 
their own power, without external means, according to their 
innate sovereignty, and through meditation alone, creat many 
variously shaped bodies, palaces, carriages etc., as the Hymns 
and Braliraanas as well as the epic and mythological works 
attest. Further, we must remember that the spider puts forth 
her thread from herself, that female cranes become fee- 
tilised without seed, and that lotus-flowers wander from onr 
pond to another without outward means of transit. The ap¬ 
plicability of these comparisons may be contested, because the 
gods accomplish their deeds only by taking bodily forms to 
aid them, and not by the spiritual Self alone, because the 
saliva of the spider, after it has been stiffened by eating 
smaller creatures, becomes threads, because the female cranes 
are fertilised 94 when they hear the voice of the thunder, 
because the lotu9-flowers clo not wander among the ponds by 
means of their unintelligent bodies, but precisely because they 
are endowed with intelligence, as climbing plants find their 
way to trees;—but to all this we can reply that the creatures 
named do not, like the potter, use [external instruments in 

95 p. 477, 15: bald'dl ca antarena eva guhram garbham dhatte ; p. 758' 

6: balaka api antarena eva retah-sekam garbham dhatta ", iti loke rddhih; 
p. 478, 8: balaka ca stanay itnu-rava-pavandd garbham dhatte. These 
indications may Berve to clear up the passage Meghaduta v. 9, which, as 
appears from Stenzler’s note on page 29, has hitherto been understood 
differently: 

garbha-ftdhana-Jrshana-paricay&n ndnam abaddha-malah 

sevishgante nayana-subhagam Iche bhavantam baldkcth 
“Surely wilt thou [0 Cloud], when thou lloatest in the air, rejoicing the 
“eye, be honored by the female cranes in their serried ranks, because 
“ they conclude (colligunt) [from thy arising] that the moment lor receiv¬ 
ing the fruits of the body [in tho tempest] draws near." 
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their activity, and that, like them, Brahman does not, in creat¬ 
ing, use any outward means to assist himself, which is what 
we wished to arrive at. 

—The defective knowledge of nature, and the weakness of 
the arguments on this ground require no further comment, 
besides the examples we Jiave given. 


4. Brahman and the Powers of Nature. 

Sutra? 2, 1, 30 and 1, 3, 30. 

In all considerations of this section, it is well to keep in 
mind that the Indian idea of creation differs essentially from 
our own. For whilst, by creation, we understand something 
done once for all, and therefore at a given time, the conscious¬ 
ness of the Ved&ntin is dominated by the concept that from 
eternity to eternity the world periodically emerges from and 
again returns to Brahman; and it emerges and returns times 
without number: “the past and future world-periods (Icalpa) 
are measureless” as the Purapa passage quoted on p. 495, 10, 
declares. 

But how comes it that § the world, through all its new 
creations, remains the same in character?—This question 
compels us to seek the basis of this uniformity in Brahman 
himself 

Further: how can the manifold manifestations of the world 
arise from the uniform Brahman?—For this multiplicity, there 
must also be a sufficient reason in Brahman. 

In these postulates we must seek for the motive of the 
manifold powers ( galcti ), which Brahman contains, the resem¬ 
blance of which to the Platonic teaching of ideas we have 
already referred to, above pp. 69—70. 

This valuable thought is unfortunately only slightly de¬ 
veloped in our system; it only appears sporadically, and its 
position is uncertain; sometimes the powers of Brahman appear 
simply as the expression of his omnipotence, sometimes they 
mean the fructifying power of those things which, at the de¬ 
struction of the world, enter as a germ into Brahman, to come 
forth again at the new creation. We will briefly gather 
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together what is to be found scattered here and there, on this 
subject. 

“That the uniform Brahman produces the diverse mani¬ 
festation of the phenomenal world ” so is stated on p. 486, 10, 
“is to be explained through His providing Himself with various 
powers.’' To prove this, certain Vedic passages are mentioned, 
which, however, do not appear to assert anything more than 
the omnipotence of Brahman (‘all-working is he, all-wishing, 
all-smelling, all-tasting'): Brahman is furnished with all powers 
(p. 1125, 8), is connected with the unfolding of many powers 
(p, 445, 11), the i$vara possesses innumerable powers (p. 490, 8), 
as appears from his being the cause of the origin, subsistence, 
and destruction of the world (p. 1126, 1); these powers with¬ 
out which Brahman could not create (p. 342, 6), are deduced 
from the multiplicity of their effects (p. 486, 2); as to their 
relation to Brahman, from the expression used on p. 476, 8, 
that Brahman “is filled with powers,” (par/purnagaktilcam), wo 
may conclude that these powers are believed to be immanent 
in Brahman. 

The Scripture (Qvet. 1, 3) leads to the assumption of one 
power of the highest God, which orders and creates the whole 
world (p. 358, 5). It is this godlike power not unfolded in 
name and form, which is the original state ( prdg-avasthd ) of 
names and forms (p. 358, 10); in this original state, the now 
manifested world existed before manifestation, in a state of 
seed-force (vija- $akti - avusthd, p 341, 9); “if” (it is said on 
p. 342, 2 in the polemic against the Sankhyas) “we acknow¬ 
ledged a self-subsisting original state of the world as cause, 
“ we should make room for the assumption of a material cause 
“(of the world); we assume though that this original state of 
“the world was not self-subsisting, but dependent on the highest 
“ God. Such we must of necessity take it to be, and on good 
“grounds. For without it, the creative work of God is im¬ 
possible, for an activity ot God devoid of his powers is un¬ 
thinkable.. . This unmanifested {avyaktam) seed-force, as 
“it is called, resting in the highest God, is in its inherent 
“character Ignorance ( avidyd ), a deep sleep produced by 
“glamour (m&yd) in which lie those wandering souls, who have 
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“not awakened to the knowledge of their real nature [the 
“knowledge of their identity with Brahman].” 

According to these passages, it appears that 1. the creative 
power of Brahman, 2. the seed-forces of things, and 3. in¬ 
dividual souls existing by means of their subtle bodies, are 
all confused together in the indeterminate idea of the powers 
of Brahman. We have already seen (above p. 70) that these 
powers were not annihilated at each destruction of the world, 
but remained in existence as its root (p. 303, 1), and in such 
a way that their character remained unchanged (p. 303, 2). 
From this, it follows, that in spite of the continual destruction 
of the world, the same elements (earth, etc.), the classes of 
beiogs (gods, men, animals), and the worldly distinctions (castes 
and Agraraas), come forth anew (p. 303, 4). 

The multiplicity of these powers does not contradict the 
unity of Brahman who contaius them, since the power of 
multiplying ( vibhdga-^aldi ), before and after the existence of 
the world, as well as the tendency to multiplicity ( vibhaga- 
vyavahdra), during the existence of the world, rest on false 
perception. ( mithy&jnatiam ) (p. 433, 13); as we shall see more 
in detail, in the esoteric cosmology. 



XVII. The exoteric Picture of Creation. 

1. General. 

Two passages of the Upanishads, which we now give, are 
the main standards for the ideas of the creation of the world. 9 * 

1) Taittiriya-Upanishad 2, 1: “Truly from this Atman the 
“Akfuja came forth; from the Aka^a, the wdnd: from the wind, 
“lire; from fire, water; from water, the earth; from the earth, 
“plants; from plants, nourishment; from nourishment, seed; 
“from seed, man.” 

2) CMndogya- Upanishad 6 , 2, 2—3, 2: “Existent, alone, dear 
“ one, was this in the beginning, one alone and without a second. 
“It conceived the idea ( ailishata ): ‘I will become many, I will 
“‘propagate myself’; so it created fire (tejas). —This fire con¬ 
ceived the idea: ‘I will become many, I will propagate my- 

“ ‘self’; so it created water. Therefore, when a man is hot 
“ and sweats, from the heat arises water.—This water con¬ 
ceived the idea: ‘I will become many, I will propagate my- 
“ ‘self’; so it created food. Therefore, when it rains, much 
“food arises, for from water arises the nourishment that man 
“ eats.—In truth, these beings have three sorts of seeds (i. e., 
«origins), those born from the egg, those born alive, and those 

S3 a third important passage, Aitareya - Up- 1, 1, is only touched 
upon incidentally in 3,3, 16— 17, and plays no lurther part in the system. 
We give the beginning of this passage here, for the sake of comparison: 

“Truly, this world was Atman alone in the beginning; there was 
“naught else there to open the eyes. He conceived the idea: ‘I will now 
u ‘create worlds.’ Then he created these worlds; [they are:] the floods, 
“ the rays, death, the waters [Qankara reads p. 871, 8 mara’, Spas]. Yonder 
“is the ilood, beyond the heavens; heaven is its support; the rays are the 
“atmosphere; death is the earth; underneath are the waters.” 
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“born from the germ. That deity conceived the idea: ‘Verily, 
“ ‘I will enter into these three deities (tire, water, food), with 
‘“this living Self [the individual soul], and spread forth into 
“‘names and forms; and I will make each one of them three¬ 
fold.’— Then that deity entered into these three deities, with 
“this living Self, and spread forth names and forms; and each 
“one of them it made threefold” [of this, later]. 

As we see, in the first place five elements, Akaga, air, fire, 
water, and earth, are mentioned, hut in the second, only the 
last three. Our authors detailed discussion of the absence of 
contradiction in this, because in the second, Akaga and air 
must be supplied from the first, may very well be omitted, 
since they are wholly exegetical in character. This, however, 
occasions a conti oversy of considerable interest, concerning 
the origin of Akaga. JFor Akdga, usually translated ether, i3 
not so much this, as all-permeating, all-present space,—as may 
be understood from the popular expression, quoted for other 
purposes on p.609,7: dkd<;am hint, “make room,” ctk&go jdtah, 
“room has been made”; hut still it is space, as something 
corporeal, as an element;— -a conception that is not far from 
the ideas of all those which take space to be something self- 
existent (that is, independent of our intellect) and therefore 
real. In this sense, the Indian thinkers make it the medium 
of sound (e. g. p. 557,14), which therefore they did not recognise 
as a vibratory movement of tbe air, and, in consequence, the 
element of air receives a more concrete meaning, approaching 
the idea of wind. Of this material apprehension of space, Qaii- 
kara (p. 558, 1) objects against the Buddhists, who define 
Akaga as purely negative, as “the absence of hindrances” 
(avarana-abhava), that, in that case, there could be no Akaga 
in the space taken up by a body, a flying bird, for example; 
so that we must recoguise in tbe Akaga not tbe absence of 
hindrances, but that reality, through which the absence of 
hindrances is constituted, literally: characterised (tad vastu- 
bhiltam , yen a dvarana-abhdvo vigishyate), — all this in reality 
comes back to the verbal contention as to whether a negative 
can still he called real, and it clearly shows that the con¬ 
ception of the Akaga wavers between that of space, and some- 
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thing material. It has the same character in the following 
controversy with Kandda , who correctly recognizes the hetero¬ 
geneity of Akaga and the elements, and a3 a consequence, 
places Akaga as a connecting link between corporeal nature 
and the power of nature manifesting itself therein (Brahman). 

2. The Origin of Space (Alcdga). 

Sfitras 2, 3, 1—7. 

With unconcealed irony, Qankara mentions those who 
follow in the footsteps of the illustrious Kanabhuj, (a nickname 
for Kandda ): “that we cannot conceive an origin of space" 
(p. 608, 6).—We will see how far this irony is well founded, 
by picking out from the chaos of discussion, the essential 
arguments and counter-arguments. 

Space can have had no origin, says Kandda, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: (1) How can one conceive the causal relation 
between space as an effect, and its cause? Tho cause (kdranam), 
of an effect (for example, a textile fabric) has three moments, 
as samavdyi-asamavdiji-nimitta-karanayn, that is, inherent cause 
(the threads), non-inherent cause (the union of the threads), 
and efficient cause (weaver and loom). The inherent cause 
consists of a substance, which is (a) homogeneous ( elcajdtiyaka ), 
(b) manifold ( aneka ) [like the atoms of Kariada]. “Now for 
“space, there is no homogeneous and manifold substance, from 
“which, as inherent cause, together with the union of the same 
“(that is, of its particles), as non-inherent cause, space could 
“ originate. And if this does not exist, much less can we think 
“of an assisting efficient cause for space" (p. 608, 8if.). 

(2) In the case of created elements (for example, fire) we 
can picture to ourselves a difference between the time before, 
and the time after they bad come into being. This difference 
we cannot conceive in the case of space [na sambhdva- 
yitum gakyate p. 609, 4), that is, therefore, we cannot picture 
a condition in which space was not]. “For iiow can a man 
“assume that before the creation there was no place, no 
“vacuity, no opening?” (p.609,5). 

(3) Space did not originate, for it is of a different nature 



( vidharma ) from the earth, &c., in so far as its distinctive 
character is, that it penetrates all things ( vibhutvam ) etc. 
(p. 609, 6). 

(4) Lastly, in the scripture itself, space is called “undy- 
“ing, all-present, eternal” (p. 610, 3). 

According to all this, we must assume that before the 
creation, when, as the scriptures say, there was “one only, 
“ without a second/’ space must have formed an all-penetrat¬ 
ing, formless unity with Brahman, like water mixed with milk; 
and this separated at the creation in such a way that space 
remained immovable, while Brahman exerted itself ( yatate ) to 
produce the world (p. 612, 3). 

After Qankara has pointed out that water and milk, al¬ 
though mixed, yet remain different essentially, whilst for the 
existent before the creation, an essential unity was required 
(p.617,16), he sets himself to refute Kanada’s arguments; 
first however he gives the following positive proof of the 
origination of space: 

(p. 618, 13) “Whenever we see anything that has originated 
“ through transformation, whether it be pitchers, pots, and 
“pails, or bracelets, clasps, and rings, or needles, iron arrow¬ 
heads, and swords, we see division also in the world. On 
“the contrary, a thing without origin can never be thought 
“cf as divided. The division of space is, however, shown by 
“the earth, etc. (that is in space); therefore space also must 
“be a transformation” (that is: all that has an origin is 
divisible; but space is divisible; ergo —!). 

Probably from a perception of the weakness of this argu¬ 
ment, our author at once passes from it to the domain of 
metaphysics, where he is more at home: Atman, he says, is 
not divided by the earth, or .anything else; for space (the 
principle of division) originates in Atman; consequently Atman 
is no transformation. With this thought, which takes its root 
in the profound perception that that which exists in itself is 
spaceless, Qankara goes on to the fine statement of the Self¬ 
existence of Atman, which we translated in Chapter VIII, 6 
(above p. 127). He then turns to the arguments of Ivanada 
mentioned above, to refute them one after another. 
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(1) The cause need not necessarily he homogeneous and 
manifold; (a) not homogeneous: for the threads and their 
combinations need not be homogeneous, and still less the 
efficient cause, the loom (but no one ever maintained this).— 
Or is homogeneity to be asserted of the inherent cause only? 
That cannot he maintained unconditionally. For a single 
cord is twisted out of yarn and cow-hair; and many cloths 
are woven from thread and [unapun] wool. Or does the 
homogeneity of the cause only demand that it must be one 
being and one substance? That is self-evident, and the re¬ 
quirement is superfluous, (b) Further, the cause need not 
be manifold. For also the atoms of Kapada work each for 
itself. It is not necessary that the cause should consist of 
several factors; for the effect can also be the result of trans¬ 
formation, since a substance passes into a different condition, 
and is then called the effect. The substance in this case 
may be manifold, as the earth and the seed that go to form 
plants, or uniform, as milk, which becomes curds. And so, 
according to the scripture, from the uniform Brahman, the 
manifold world, with space and all creatures, has sprung 
(p. 621, 5—623, 4). 

(2) It is absurd to assert, with reference to space, that a 
difference cannot be imagined between the time before, and 
the time after creation; for that space, with all bodies, is 
there now, and that nothing was there before, is precisely the 
difference. [But here Karmda is not even understood, much 
less disproved.] Besides, the scripture expressly declares (Bj'ih. 
3, 8, 8, translated above p. 133), that Brahman, amoDgst other 
things, is spaceless (anclkdgcim, “not-ether,’ : as we translated 
above p. 133) (p. 623, 5—12). 

(3) It does not hold good, either, that space had no origin, 
because it is different in essence from the earth and the other 
elements. For, firstly, where the scripture contradicts this, a 
logical conclusion of the impossibility of its origin is fallacious, 
and, secondly, its origination follows even as a logical con¬ 
clusion: for space is not everlasting, because it possesses 
qualities which are not everlasting (sound perhaps?—that 
would, however, under no circumstances be an essential 
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quality of space;) therefore we must postulate a beginning for 
it, as for vases, etc. Do you maintain that, in this, it is not 
distinguished from Atman?—For of Atman, no one has ever 
yet demonstrated to a follower of the Upanishads that he is 
the bearer of non-eternal qualities. Furthermore, it has never 
been proved that space is all-pervading ( vibhu ) (p. 624, 5; the 
same monstrous assertion p. 700, 4). 

(4) When space is said by the scripture to be immortal, 
it is only in the (relative) sense in which the gods also are 
said to be immortal ((on this, above p. 67). When, however, 
it is said of Brahman, that lie is, “like Bpace, omnipresent, 
eternal;” that is simply a simile, as when it is said: “the sun 
dies like an arrow,” whereby it is not meant that it has only 
the same speed as an arrow; then also it is said ol Brahman, 
“greater is he than space” (above p. 163) and “what is separate 
from him, is afflicted” (above p. 142).—Thus the origination 
of space is proved (p. 624, 6—625, 7). 


3. The Origin of Air, Fire, Water, Earth. 

Sutras 2, 3, 8—13. 

As Aka$a came forth from Atman, so Vayu (air or wind) 
came forth from Aka<ja; its immortality and imperishability, 
as taught by the scripture (Chand. 4, 3, 1. Bfib. 1, 5, 22) are 
to be taken as only relative ( apekshika ), that is, in comparison 
with the other elements, which all come forth from, and return 
to it, and only hold good in the lower doctrine (p. 626, 6), 
which seems to mean that, in the passage in question (Bph. 
1, 5, 22), Vayu is the representative of aparam brahma. As 
from Aka$a proceeds ah, so from this proceeds fire (2, 3, 10), 
from fire water (2, 3,11). and from water, earth (2, 3, 12), for 
this, and not rice or barley, is to be understood by “food” in 
the passage of the Chandogya at the beginning o.l this chapter, 
firstly, because the context requires this, and this is ot more 
importance than the use of words (p. 634, 5) and also because 
“the food” is spoken of further on (Chand. 6, 4) as “black 
and this refers to the earth which in some parts, it is true, 
is white like milk, and red, like [glowing] coals, (p. 633, 9), 
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but as a rule is black, for which reason it is also called 
Qarvari (night) in the Puranas (p. 633, 11). Plants, according 
to other passages, spring from the earth later and therefore 
the word “food” refers to the earth. 

How are we to understand this emanation of the elements 
from each other? They are without intelligence (acetana), but 
(a weighty axiom of our system) without intelligence, no 
motion is possible (p. 635, 1; compare 528, 7). There!ore 
we must assume that Clod himself changes himself into the 
elements (p. 635, 3) and after he has become air, for example, 
he creates fire (p.630,10); his position in regard to the 
elements is this expressed by the passage of scripture (Brill. 
3, 7, 3): “ He who, dwelling in the earth, is different from the 
“earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body is the earth, 
“who inwardly governs the earth, He is thy soul, thy inward 
“guide, the immortal” (compare above p. 149ff.). Consequent¬ 
ly, in all elements. Brahman is the inner guide and overseer, 
and as such, brings about their motions (p. 635, 7). 

It must, therefore, be borne in mind that the elementary 
creation, that is, the whole body of inorganic nature, as such, 
is inanimate, and therefore incapable of movement, like 
a cart without a horse (p. 507, 9. 727, 1) and that according 
to this, when, for example, water flows, not water, as such, 
but the Brahman iu it, brings this about (p. 507, 12); and the 
contradiction is not important, if, in his stead, the nature-gods 
(created by him, and dependent on him) have the same 
functions assigned to them, of which we have spoken above 
p. 65 ff. 

Further, the psychic organs (Buddhi, Manas, and the senses) 
of which wo shall learn more in our psychological section, are, 
like the elements, emanations of Brahman; whether it be assumed 
that they are of like nature, and therefore of like duration, 
with these (p. 640, 1), or that they are different in kind from 
the natural elements and must be looked on as having emanated 
before or after them (p. 640, 3). In any case, they, as well 
as the elements, are, in themselves, lifeless, and both elements 
and organs are only created as means to an end, as we shall 
see further on. 
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4. Incidental Remark on the Destruction of the World. 

Sutram 9, 3, 14. 

We must assume that, in the periodical re*absorption of 
the world in .Brahman, the elements, in the same way as they 
have emerged from one another, are withdrawn again into one 
another in reverse order; for so experience teaches us, as, lor 
example, in a staircase, coming down is the reverse of going 
up (p. 637, 5); therefore, as the vessel becomes clay again, 
and the ice, water (p. 637, 6), so also the dissolution of the 
elements takes place in such a manner that the less subtle 
goes back to that which is finer, the more remote effect returns 
everywhere into the nearer (p. 637, 9), tor it is not right to 
assume that the effect continues when its cause is destroyed 
(p. 638, 4). 

At the end of tho Kalpa, therefore, the earth becomes 
water again; water, fire; fire, air; air becomes Akaga, and 
Akfiga re-enters Brahman.—This view is likely to throw some 
light on the scientific motive of the teaching of the gradual 
evolution and absorption of the elements, as to which we have 
no other information: the observation that solids dissolve in 
water, that water turns into steam through heat, that the 
flames of fire flicker out into the air (Ohand. 4, 3, 1: yadu v& 
aynir udvdyciti, vdyum eva api-eti), air, according to the altitude, 
rarities more and more into empty space, might lead us to 
the gradual progression of the dissolution of the world, and 
by inversion to its opposite, the creation of tlie world. 0 * 

97 A classification of tho elements (with the omission of Akacja), 
according to their greater or lesser density, and corresponding percepti¬ 
bility, is indicated p.536, 7 : a tlie earth, as capable of being smelt* 
u tasted, seen, felt, is gross (sth&la); water, as being tasted, seen, and 
u felt, is subtle {sttkshma)] fire, as being seen and felt, is more subtle 
M (siihhmatara); the air, as only to be felt, is most subtle (sxlkshinatamay 1 
—As a rule, the Indians add to these a fifth, and still more subtle element, 
Aka 5 a, with the quality of audibility (also possessed by the other four). 
Cf. Aristotle, de sensit 2, p, 438 B. 17 ft*.: (pavepov (be Sei toStov xov 
TpSrcov aTcoSiodvat xal rpocdTtx.uv ?xao*:ov twv ataihfjTTjpttov ivt xc>^ atoi- 
too [/.ev fjpLjxaro; xi SpaTtxiv (Jo a toe bKoX'/]Tciiov, a£pot Sc. xo 
xtov oti^&rjTr/Sv, Tropic Sa xtjv oacpptjatv, — xi S*£nxixov Y '*)'•* 70 ^ 
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5. Organic Nature. 

Sutras 3, 1, 24. 20 -21. 

The creation of the world, properly speaking, which, as it 
appears, is to be thought of as a disk, 9 ^ concludes with the 
creation of inanimate nature. For in organic nature, quite a 
new principle comes before us: it is the soul, which is in¬ 
carnate in all the thousand phenomena of life, in all forms of 
gods, men, animals, and plants. It is true that souls also are 
an emanation from Brahman, from whom they, according to 
the Upanishads (for example Hupei. 2, 1, 1, translated above 
p. 131 If.; Kaush. 3, 3. 4, 20. Bpil>. 2, 1, 20) have arisen as the 
sparks from the fire, and into which they return in the same 
manner; hut neither their origination from Brahman, nor their 
return to him, is understood by our system in the strict sense 
of the word. For the soul exists together with its organs 
{Pranas) and the “subtle body,” from eternity—and, unless 
liberation is reached, to eternity; its entrance into Brahman 
in deep sleep, death, and at the dissolution of the world, takes 
place in such a manner that its seed remains, from which it 
proceeds again unchanged, with its organs. Of this later. 

By embodied souls, we are to understand all living beings 
( bhtit&ni, more precisely [in contradistinction to the mahd- 
bhutdni or elements p. 140, 13] prdninah p. 300, 5. 303, 4), 
therefore not only all gods, men, and animals, but also plants 
(therefore the expressions: brahmddi-sthavardnta p. 61, 11; 
brahmddi - stambaparyanta p. 604, 2). Therefore plants ( sthd - 
vara ) are also, as on p. 774, 5 it is expressly acknowledged, 
places of enjoyment (or sufferiug), they also have a living soul 
(kshetrajna p. 772, 5; jtva p. 773, 3), which has entered into 


7 * 09 nxiv i i5o; xi a<pfj; ka r(v. —It should be noted that, while the Indians 
place fire between water and air, the Greeks, on the other hand, place 
air between water and fire. 

e * jagad-vimbam p.488,11. 489,3. 490, 7.—The following expressions 
nahasya prishthe (frequent, in the Veda, for example, Mund. 1, 2, 10; 
cf. Plato, Phaedrus. p. 247,C: eitl vtjj xoO o&pavou v(t»Tip, and paro divo 
jt/otir dipyate viQvatah prishtheshu (Cband. 3, 13, 7, translated above 
p. 169) seem to point to the idea of a sphere or hemisphere. 
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them in consequence of impure deeds (p. 774, 6), and they are 
sensible of enjoyment and pain (p. 772, 4), in which, however, 
the souls that return from*the moon and stay for a while in 
plants as guests take no part. If the plant is cut, crushed, 
or cooked, the plant-soul dwelling in it passes out ( pravasati ), 
like every soul, when its body is destroyed (p. 773, 13ff.). 
Plants must be in part endowed with perception, for, without 
it, the wandering of the lotus-flower from one pond to another, 
and the climbing of trees by creepers cannot be explained 
(p. 478, 9); for, as is often affirmed: without perception (cetana) 
there is no movement ( pravritti ).—It is true that the plant- 
world, as the immovable ( sthdvarn ), is generally contrasted 
with the animal-world, as the movable ( jangama ) (p. 769, 4. 
113, 1. 118, 17. 178, 5. 642, 1. 687, 4); it may serve as charac¬ 
teristic of the latter, that the cow (p. 507, 14) is said to have 
perception of, and love for, its calf, as also the goose ( hansa ) 
can distinguish both components in a mixture of milk and 
water, while we cannot (p. 799, 3); for the rest, in regard to 
the difference between animal and human perception, we are 
confiued to what the passages translated in note 34, p. 57 
above offer us.—It seems strange that p. 491, 7 to the gods 
i 3 assigned a condition of infinite enjoyment, to man a mixed 
state, aud to the animals, “infinite suffering.” For the rest, 
such a conception could only he formed where the height of 
pleasure is to be measured by the degree of intelligence, and 
where, consequently, intellectual enjoyments are esteemed as 
the highest.* 9 . 

We find a classification of organic beings 3, 1, 20—21, 
where they (as in the Ait. Up. 3. 3 p. 243) are divided accord¬ 
ing to their origin into 

(1) ndbhijja, born from a germ (plants), 

(2) svedaja, born of sweat (damp heat, sveda, for which 
Badarayana has the singular word sam^oJca), for example, 
vermiu, 


as The argument on p. 102, 13 also rests on this view: if the (un¬ 
conscious) primordial substance of the SaBkhyas were the place of the 
liberated, liberation would be a misfortune. 
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(3) andaja , bom of the egg, 

(4) jar&yuja, born of the womb 100 (literally, from the 
Chorion). 

The two last classes originate by procreation, the two first, 
without it (p. 768, 10). The passage from the Chandogya- 
TJpanishad, which we gave in the introduction to our chapter 
above p. 230, exhibits only three classes, for it joins the two 
first together, as if both came forth from germs, the one from 
earth, the other from water (p. 769, 3); yet the separation is 
justified, for the first class embraces immovable, the second 
movable beings (p. 769, 5). 


6. Physiological Remarks. 
Sutras 2, 4, 20-22. 3,1, 2. 


In the passage from the Chandogya-Upanisbad, the begin¬ 
ning of which we translated above, p. 230, it is shown further 
how all things are triply mixed from the three original elements, 
fire, water, and food. So, for example, in natural fire, in the 
sun, moon and lightning, the red comes from the fire-element, 
the white from the water-element, and the black from the 
food-element. A preponderance of one of the three elements 
over the two others, brings about the differences of fire, water, 
and the other elements, in nature (p. 737, 13; natural fire is 
trivfitkritam tejas, w the triply formed fire,” p. 141, 1, in contra¬ 
distinction with the atrivritkritam t&jah pratiiamajam p. 143, 7). 
The motive for this theory of commingling seems to be the 
wish to explain how the human body, although it only takes 
up single materials in nourishment, yet consists of ail three 
original elements, of which the finer portion, like the cream 
on the milk, rises, while the coarser descends. Thus the body 
is made up of the three original elements according to the 
following scheme: 


Grose: 
Food: Faeces 

Water: Urine 

Heat: Bones 


Medium: Fine: 

Flesh Manas 

Blood Prana 

Marrow Speech 


*oo These four classes are to bo understood by the caturvidho bhdta - 
gramah p. 857, 6. 406, 7. 431,10. 768, 9, while, on the other hand, bh&ta - 
catuuhtayam p. 956, 3 means the four elements. 
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That which accomplishes this tripled mingling 101 in nature, 
and in the body, is, as is shown on page 733 ff. not the in¬ 
dividual soul, but Brahman.—That the body consists of the 
three elements, food, water, and lieat, follows from the fact 
that their effects can be observed in it. On the other hand, 
it contains the three materials ( dhatu ): wind, gall, and mucus 
(p. 743, 8). It is not said in what relation these stand to the 
elements. In the body, watery substances preponderate, fluids, 
blood, etc. (p. 743, 11); “in another respect, indeed, the earthy 
“preponderates” (p. 743, 12; in what respect, remains unsaid); 
that, however, the human body is essentially watery, can be 
observed from the fact that it originally springs from two 
liquids, the (male) seed, and the (female) blood (p. 743, 13; 
cf. Aristotle, Met H, 4 p. 1044 A. 35 and Ait. ar. 2, 3, 7, 3). 

7. The Controversy with the Buddhists concerning 
the Reality of the Outer World. 

Sutras 2, 2, 28—31. 

Just as Kant, along with transcendental idealism, maintained 
the empirical reality of the external world, and defended it 
(against Berkeley), so the Yedautins are not prevented by 
their doctrine of Ignorance as the foundation of all Being 
expanded in name and form from maintaining the reality of 
the outer world against the Buddhists of idealistic tendencies. 
(In order to guard against misunderstanding, we must bear in 
mind the passage translated in note 31, above p. 55.) Because 
of the high importance of this question, and the difficulty of 
the section of our work which treats of it, we shall translate 
the passage here at length. 102 

101 A pandkaranam, such as the Vedantas&ra $ 124 teaches, is already 
found in Govinda’s Gloss, p. 139, 21, 733, 17; but not yet in Qaflkara's 
Commentary to the Brahmasutras. 

ioJ In what follows, we translate vijndnam presentation; jfi&nam 
knowledge; anuhhava sensation, feeling; pratyaya perception; upalabdhi, 
upalatnbha apperception; grahanam comprehension; avagamanam ap¬ 
prehension; samskdra impression; pratyaksham observation;—the meaning 
of these terms is, however, not so much to be gathered from the modern 
terms which we have chosen (in default of others), but rather from the 
context. 

1(5 
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Immediately before this, stands the discussion on Buddhist 
realism (2, 2, 18—27), to which the Buddhist idealist refers 
in the opening words. 


The. Buddhist speaks: 

[p. 566, 12fF.] 11 Because the attraction of many scholars 
«towards external things lias been noticed, this doctrine of 
“(the reality of) the outer world was put forward for their 
u sake. But this is not the Buddha’s view; [p. 567] on the 
«contrary what he desired, is solely the doctrine ot the sole 
“category ( sJmtidhu ) of presentation (vijitfiucuu). Accoiding 
:t to the doctrine of presentation, the outward lorm is only in 
“the intellect, ( fmddhi ), and the whole worldly action of know¬ 
ledge, what is known and [the enjoyment of] fruit is only 
“something interior; and even if there were exterior things, 
“yet without being in the intellect, this worldly action of 

“ knowing etc. could not take place.” 

“Bow then can it be proved that the whole worldly action 
“is only something interior, and that beyond the presentation, 
“there are no external things?—For the reason that they are 
“impossible! For lot it be taken for granted that there are 
“exterior objects, e.g solid bodies, they must be either iu- 
“finitely small ( paramdnu) or an aggregate of the infinitely 
“small; now that of which our perception can trace the limit 
“as a solid body, etc., cannot be infinitely small, because the 
“infinitely small is not visible and knowable; so also no ag¬ 
gregate of the infinitely small; for this can neither be thought 
“of, as different from the infinitely small, nor as identical with 
“ it [p. 568] [not different, for it is made up of the infinitely 
“small, nor identical, for it would then escape observation in 
a a n its parts]. The same is true of species [jati, which exist 
“only in individuals].” 

“Further: if knowledge ( jn&mm ), which is in its nature 
“general, because it is produced by sensation ( anubhava ) alone, 
“varies according to objects, as knowledge of columns, know¬ 
ledge of a wall, knowledge of a vessel, knowledge of a cloth, 
“this is possible only through the differentiation (vigesha) which 
“concerns the knowledge.—Therefore we must unquestionably 
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“ grant the identity (sdrtipyam) of the knowledge with the ob¬ 
ject. If we grant this, however, as the form of the object 
“is determined only by the knowledge of it, the hypothesis 
“( kalpand ) of the existence of things is superfluous.” 

“Then too, as apperception ( upalambha) of necessity com¬ 
bines both, no division of the object from its presentation 
“ (vijndnam) is possible; for it is impossible to apperceive the 
“one without npperceiving the other; and that would not be 
“so, if they were different in nature, for then nothing would 
“exist to prevent it. For this reason also, external objects 
“do not exist.” 

“In this it is, for example, like a dream. As in dreams 
“or hallucinations (mdyd) there arise perceptions ( pratyaya) 
“of water in a mirage, Gandharva cities, etc., without outward 
“objects in the form of appreheuder and something to be 
“apprehended; just so [p. 569] in the state of waking, must be 
“the case with the perception of columns, etc., because we 
“cannot distinguish them from the former, in so far as they 
“ are both perceptions.” 

“ But if no external object exists, whence comes the variety 
“of perceptions? —We answer: from the variety of (subjective; 
“phenomena (vdsand). Because in the beginningless Samsara, 
“the presentations and the phenomena, like seed and plant, 
“are in turn the cause and effect of each other, variety is 
“ explained without contradiction. Also it is to be understood 
“ that, for the rule (waking), as well as for the exception (sleep;, 
“variety of knowledge has its ground solely in phenomena. 
“And we both agree that in dream, etc., without any outward 
“things, a variety of knowledge is produced by phenomena; 
“only that I admit no variety of knowledge caused by external 
“objects and not by phenomena. And therefore again there 
“are no external objects.” 

To this the Vedantin answers: 

“It cannot be maintained that no external objects exist. 
“Why? Because we apperceive them. For we apperceive an 
“ external object according to our perception of it as a column, 
“a wall, a vessel, a cloth; and what we apperceive, cannot 
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“not be. It is as though one who eats, while feeling com¬ 
pletely satiated by what he is eating, should yet say: ‘I am 
“‘not eating, and I have not been satiated.’ It is just the 
“same when a person directly apperceives outward objets by 
“touching them with the organs of sensation [p. 570] and at 
“the same time assures us: ‘I do not apperceive them, and 
“ ‘the objects are not there.’—How can we care for such talk?” 


The Buddhist: 

“But I do not say that I do not apperceive an object; I 
“only maintain that I apperceive nothing beyond the apper- 
“ ception.” 

The Vedantin: 

“Yes indeed, you maintain that! But only because your 
“trunk is not goaded [elephants are guided by goads], and 
“not because you have reasons. For we are compelled to 
“admit objects outside our apperception, and this by our ap¬ 
perception itself. For no <5ne apperceives a column or a 
“wall as a mere apperception, but everybody apperceives the 
“column and the wall as objects of apperception. And that 
“everybody thus apperceives, is shown by the fact that even 
“ those who deny outward objects bear witness to this when 
“they say: ‘The form perceived interiorly seems as if it were 
“‘outside.’ For they also call to their aid the consciousness 
“ of an outside that everyone in the world has, when, in order 
“to deny the existence of outward objects with their ‘as if it 
“‘were outside,’ they appeal to an assumed outside. For how 
“otherwise could they say ‘as if it were outside?’ JSo one 
“says: such a one looks as if he were the son of a barren 
“woman. Therefore, when we according to our feelings con¬ 
ceive the nature of anything that exists, we must ^ay: ‘It 
“‘appears outside,’ but not ‘as if it were outside.’” 

“ But was not from the fact that no external things are 
“possible, the conclusion drawn that it only seems as if they 
“were outside?—[p. 57.1] Yes, but this conclusion is not jus¬ 
tified. For we determine what is possible or impossible, from 
“what is proved or not proved; we do not, however, in the 
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“opposite way, determine what is proved or not proved, from 
“what is possible or impossible. For what we apperceive 
“through one of the instruments of knowledge, perception, etc. 
“(above p. 88) is possible (or: real, mmhhavati), and what we 
‘do not apperceive, through any means of knowledge, is not 
“possible (real). External objects are, according to their 
“Kind, apperceived by all means of knowledge; how then can 
“anyone, on the basis of such arbitrary reflections as those 
“concerning exceptions and non-exceptions [dream and waking], 
“maintain that they are not possible, since they are upper- 
“ ceiyed!” 

“And if knowledge has the same form as the object, this 
‘ is no reason to deny the object. For, were there no object, 
“there could not be a similarity of form; and, that the object 
“exists, follows from the fact that we apperceive it as external 
“(p. 672). Thus wo are under tho necessity of apperceiving 
■■ perception and object at the same time, on the ground that 
“they are related, as cause and effect, and not because they 
“are identical.” 

“Further: if we distinguish between the knowledge of a 
“pot, and the knowledge of a cloth, the difference lies in the 
“things which make different, the pot and the cloth, and not 
“in what is made different, knowledge. A white cow differs 
“from a black coav in whiteness and blackness, not in the fact 
"that they are cows. Therefore, through the two, we are able 
“to distinguish the one, and the one through the two. [They 
“could not be distinguished if they were not alike in being, — 
“or should we read: naikasmacca ‘and not through the one?’] 

" Iheretorc object and knowledge are different, and we can 
“also appeal to the fact that we distinguish between seeing 
“the pot, and remembering it. For here also, the difference 
“lies in that which is distinguished, seeing and remembering, 
“and not in that which distinguishes the pot; just as in the 
“case oi the words, smell of milk and taste of milk, the differ¬ 
ence is in that which is distinguished, smell and taste, and 
“not in the milk, which distinguishes them.” 

“ Also, between two [mere] presentations ( vijndnam ), which 
u are different in time, as they destroy each other by their 
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“own coining to consciousness, no mutual [p. 573J relation of 
‘ comprehended ( grahya) and comprehender (grahalca) can 
‘‘exist [as if the subject were also a presentation, vijndnaml), 
M for thereby the theories which the Buddhists themselves have 
“ maintained , . . [the statement of which we here pass over] 
" would fall through.” 

11 And besides: you assume a series of presentations, then 
“why do you not also take outward things, such as columns 
“and walls for granted?—You say, because we are conscious 
“of the presentation?—But we are also conscious of external 
“things!—Or do you say that we are conscious of the pre¬ 
sentations in themselves, because it is in their nature to 
“illumine, like a lamp, but not, on the other hand in the 
“nature of external things?—and so you take for granted that 
“which is in its nature an absolute contradiction? just as if 
“you said: ‘Fire burns itself up;’ but tbe general acceptation, 
“ wliich does not contradict itself, that we are conscious of the 
“outward object, through the presentation wliich reaches beyond 
“itself [p. 574], you will not assume? Truly this is great wis- 
“dom that you display! The presentation, in so far as it 
“extends beyond the object, is certainly not felt, for that would 
•‘be contrary to its own being.” [Here, as often before, the 
idea of the presentation changes into that of the presenting 
subject, and this is made easy by the use of the word 
v'jnanam. 1 

“It may be objected that, if, from its nature, the present¬ 
ation must be apprehended by something extending beyond it, 
“then this again by something beyond it, this, by something else 
“beyond it, and so in vfiniturn. —And further, if knowledge, 
“ according to its nature, illumines like a lamp, and we assume 
“that this knowledge is known by another knowledge,—yet, 
“from the equality of these two, no relation of enlightener and 
“enlightened can exist, and the assumption becomes superfluous.” 

“But these two objections do not hold good. As only the 
“presentation is apprehended, and there is no need of the 
“apprehension of the subject ( sahshin ) of the presentation, 
“ therefore we are not face to face with a regressus in infinitum : 
“for subject and perception are in their nature contrary to 
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“each oilier, and are related as the apperceiver, and the ap- 
“perceived; the subject, however, is, in itself, certain, and 
“cannot be denied [compare the discussion of this above 
“p. 127J. And if it be further maintained that the present¬ 
ation, like the lamp, needs no other to illumine it, but makes 
“itself known by itself, then this means as much as a present¬ 
ation which cannot be apprehended by any instrument of 
“knowledge, and which has no apprehender, which would no 
“more make itself known than would a thousand lamps if they 
“were set together in the middle of a block of stone.— But it 
“presentation is in its own nature sensation, have we not 
“[p. 575J in this granted the thesis of our opponents?— -No; 
“but as the lamp, to illumine, requires yet another, to ap¬ 
prehend, namely, the eye, in just the same way the present¬ 
ation requires the power of making itself seen, and only, as 
“with the lamp, when another which apprehends it is present 
“does its light become visible. — But, the opponent might say, 
“if you explain the apprehending subject as self proved, that 
“is just what I maintain about the presentation making itself 
“known by itself, only expressed in other words.— But that is 
“not so, because the presentation has as its characteristics, 
“origin, perishability, and non-unity [accidentally, not as the 
“subject is a necessity; this further concerns its contents only, 
“not the form which is just what constitutes the nature of the 
“subject]. Thus we have proved that, like a lamp, the present - 
“ation also must be apprehended by something lying beyond it.” 

“AVhen, further, those who deny external objects maintain 
“that, as in the case of perceptions in dream, so also per¬ 
ceptions of pillars, etc., in waking, arise without an external 
“object, because the two cannot be separated, as both are 
“perceptions [p. 576J, we answer: Perceptions in waking cannot 
“arise as do perceptions in dream. Why? Because they are 
“of a different nature. For between dream and w-aking, there 
“is a difference of nature. In what does this difference of 
“nature consist? In the refutability or irrefutability. For 
“that which is apperceived in dreams, refutes itself; for he 
“who is awakened, says: ‘In error I apperceived a large 
“‘assembly of people, for there is no large assembly, only niy 
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“‘soul was confused by sleep, hence this error arose.' In the 
“same manner, all illusions of the senses are refuted, accord¬ 
ing to their character. On the other hand, there is no con¬ 
dition in which the existence of an object perceived in the 
“waking state, a pillar, for example, can be refuted. A dream- 
“ face is only a remembrance, whilst seeing in the waking state 
“is apperception. The difference between remembrance and 
“apperception is evident, and is felt of itself; for it consists 
“in the fact that a person is either separated, or not separated, 
“from an object; when, for example, a beloved son is remem- 
“bered, he is not apperceived, hut we wish to apperceive him. 
“(p. 577] As this is so, we cannot maintain that what is ap- 
“ perceived in the waking state deceives, because, like apper¬ 
ception in the dreaming state, it is [only] apperception. For 
“the difference between the two makes itself felt. And that 
“ which is felt by pretended sages cannot he denied by them. 
“But just because their feelings protest, and they cannot 
“demonstrate to themselves the groundlessness of waking per- 
“ ception, therefore they wish to prove it by its relation with 
“ dreaming perception. But a quality that is not in a thing 
“in itself, will not be put there by relating it to another thing. 
“For when wo feel that lire is hot, it does not become cold 
“ because [as an element] it is related to water. And we have 
“ demonstrated the difference between dream and waking.” 

“Finally w T e must answer the assertion that variety of know¬ 
ledge can arise without objects, by a variety of [subjective] 
“appearances ( vdsand ). We reply: The existence of appearances 
“is not possible, if, as you take it, there is no apperception 
“of external objects. For the appearances in forms which 
“differ according to the object have their basis in the apper¬ 
ception of the object [p. 578]; if, however, no objects are 
“apperceived, wherein have the various appearances their 
“foundation? If we accept the idea of beginninglessness, like 
“a row of blind people holding to each other, a regressus in 
' infinitum steps in, with no supporting basis, thus abolishing 
“the worldly action without proving your position. If, further, 
•he who denies the external world, appeals to the rule and 
“the exception [waking and dream] to prove that knowledge, 
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“in order to come into being, has, as its ground, appearances, 
‘•and not objects, we must regard this also as refuted, if it is 
“as we said; for without the apperception of objects, appear¬ 
ances cannot arise. And as, further, the apperception of 
“objects can exist without the appearance, while, on the other 
“hand, the appearances cannot exist without the apperception 
“of objects, the rule and the exception [under discussion] serve 
“but to affirm the reality of objects. For appearances are 
“only certain impressions (samsMra); and, as experience shows, 
“impressions can only be brought about by means of a sup¬ 
porting basis; for you, however, there is no such basis of 
“impressions, because you follow as your guide the axiom that, 
“apperception does not exist.” 

“[p. 679] If. finally, you set up a •presentation of inwardness’ 
l: (dlaya-vijndnam) as the basis of appearances, this can no 
“more co-exist with your theory of noil-duration than can the 
“‘presentation of outwardness’ (pravritti-mjmnam ), and there¬ 
fore cannot serve as the substratum of appearances. For 
“unless we either admit a Continuous Substance, w'hich binds 
“past, present, and future together, or an overseer of all ob¬ 
jects, an activity linking together remembrances—-depending 
“upon appearances conditioned by spaco, time, and cause—is 
“impossible. If, however, the ‘idea of inwardness,’ implies a 
“continuum, you have thereby given up your principle (of non- 
“ duration).” 


XVm. Cosmological Problems. 

The doctrine of the empirical origin of the world from 
Brahman, set forth in the two preceding chapters, gives rise, 
in the course of the discussion, to a series of doubts; their 
solution is sought from the empirical standpoint, which can. 
only partially solve them; their full solution is to be reached 
only by having recourse to the doctrine of Identity,— the 
special metaphysical teaching of the Vedanta. We shall now 
gather these various objections together, under three chief heads. 

1. The Problem of Causality. 

S&tras 2, 1, 4. &. 8. 

a) The Difference of Essence (vilukshanal varn) between 
Brahman and the World.—Between two things which are 
different in essence, there can be no causal relation: the golden 
ornament can not have clay as its cause, and the earthen 
vessel cannot have gold as its cause (p. 419, 10); now, between 
Brahman and the world, there is a difference in essence, in 
so far as Brahman is pure and spiritual, and the world, on 
the contrary, is impure and unspiritual (p. 419, 8). For this 
world is impure, in that it consists, according to its essence, 
of desire, pain, and illusion ( moha) from which joy. sorrow, and 
despair arise, and spread thoughout heaven and hell (p. 420, 4); 
it is unspiritual, first of all, because it is in the service of 
the enjoyer (the individual soul) and, according to its nature, 
it is only the means to produce the effects necessary lor en¬ 
joyment, and such a relation of service can never exist between 
two spiritual beings: for where one spiritual being serves an¬ 
other, for instance, in the case of a slave and his master, he 
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does not do this as a spiritual being, but in virtue of bis un¬ 
spiritual part, consisting of Buddhi [Intellect, which in itself 
is unspiritual, a mere instrument] etc. fp. 420, 7—14). And 
if we deny the unspirituality of the world, by regarding wood, 
earth, etc. as transformed spirit, whose spirituality is hidden 
out of sight, as is the real spiritual, in sleep and swoon (p. 421), 
the impurity of the world still remains, and proves its difference 
in essence from Brahman (p. 422, 1). Further, the scriptures 
maintain the unspirituality of the world, in so far as they 
separate knowledge from Ignorance, from which it follows that 
the unspiritual exists (p. 422, 6); and when the same scrip¬ 
tures sometimes ascribe spiritual functions to the unspiritual, 
in so far as they say: “the earth spoke” (Qatap. Br. 6, 1, 3, 4), 
41 the waters conceived the idea” (Ch&nd. 6, 2, 4, above p. 230) 
etc., we must understand here, not the elements, hut the 
spiritual deities which are their representatives (p. 423, 5). 
—From this it is clear that the world differs in essence from 
Brahman and cannot therefore proceed from him (p. 424, 7). 

b) The Contamination of Brahman by the World.-— 
If the world proceeds from, and returns to, Brahman, then, 
on its return, through its qualities of materiality (sthaulyarn) 
articulation, un.spirituality, limitation, impurity, etc. it must 
defile Brahman; therefore it is absurd to regard Brahman as 
the cause of the vorlcl (p.429, I5ff.). 

c) The Impossibility of a new Differentiation.— 
Further, it is absurd, because (p. 430, 6) after the world has 
been absorbed into the undifferentiated Brahman, no reason 
could exist for it to go forth again, differentiated into enjoyer 
and enjoyed [which is contradicted by the actual existence of 
these differences in each new world-period]. 

d) The Danger of a Return for the Liberated.—The 
basis of the ever repeated return of the world lies in the 
works performed in former lives which (apart from the liberated, 
whose works are annihilated) must be atoned for. In the case 
of a return of the world into Brahman, all works would dis¬ 
appear by absorption into unity. If, however, after this de¬ 
struction of works, a return be possible, then we cannot per¬ 
ceive what should prevent the liberated also from being born 
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again [p.430,9; whereby u doubt is cast on the most precious 
jewel of Indian faith—the certainty of liberation]. 

2. The Problem of the One and the Many. 

Sutras 2, 1, 26. 30. 81. 

a) Total or partial Transformation. —In the trans¬ 
formation of Brahman into the world, we must of necessity 
assume one of two things: that either the whole, or only a 
part, of Brahman, changes into the world. In the first case, 
the root of Brahman would be destroyed, search alter it would 
be aimless, for it would lie before our eyes as the world, 
beyond which there would be nothing, and the passages of 
scripture which declare that Brahman is unborn, etc., would 
be subverted (p. 480, 3).—If, on the contrary, we assume that 
only a part of Brahman becomes the world, then Brahman 
becomes subject to division, which is contradicted by the ex¬ 
press words of the scriptures which forbid us to assume that 
Brahman has members, parts, or differences (p. 479, 9); and 
were Brahman divisible, the necessary consequence would be, 
that Ho is not eternal [p. 480, 8; that which is subject to the 
laws of space, is subject also to those of time; compare n. 43, 
above p. 68—69]. 

h) One Brahman with many Powers.—As we saw in 
Chap. XVI, 4 (above p. 227), in order to create the world, 
Brahman must unite with many power?. This assumption 
contradicts the teaching of the unity of B; aliman, on the basis 
of which the scripture in the words: “it is not so, it is not 
so,” negates in Brahman all and every difference (p. 487, 13). 
Compare with this, the characteristics of the esoteric Brahman 
in Chap. XIV, 3 (above p. 210ff.). 

3. The Moral Problem. 

Sutras 2, 1, 34. 21. 

a) The Creator of the World as the Author of Evil. 
—(p. 491,5): “God cannot be the cause of the world, for then 
“ ho would be unjust and unmerciful. Some, like the gods, he 
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“would have destined to the enjoyment of infinite pleasure; 
“others, like the animals, to the endurance of endless pain; 
“and still others, like mankind, to a mixed condition; accord¬ 
ing to this, God would have brought forth an unrighteous 
“creation, would be affected by love and hate, like an in¬ 
dividual being, and the purity of his nature maintained by 
“Scripture and Tradition would suffer injury. 103 And there¬ 
fore good men also (reading akhala , p. 491, 10) would be 
“afraid of his mercilessness and cruelty (which would be con- 
“ trary to Bjrih. 4. 4, 16 no tato vijugupsata), because he in¬ 
dicted paius on them, and swallowed up all beings. So, 
“because of the injustice and mercilessness which would be 
“attached to him, God cannot be the cause of the world.” 

b) The Creator of the World as the Cause of Evil. 
—The conception of sin which is so accentuated in the Hebrew 
world, from the very beginning (Genesis vi, 5. yin, 21) is want¬ 
ing in such a decided form, in Indian antiquity. Accordingly, 
the most effective argument against a divine creator of the 
world, namely, that he would be the (direct or indirect) causo 
of sin, is not brought clearly forward; the term “not good” 
(ahitam) in the passage 2,1, 21, which we have under con¬ 
sideration here, rather holds the middle ground between the 
ideas of evil and of wickedness; it is more especially the first, 
with a tendency, htwever, to the latter, which becorties clearer 
from the answer to be brought forward later, to the objection 
which has its place here in the system, and substantially runs 
as follows: according to the Scriptures, God is not separated 
from the individual soul; by means of it he himself (above 
p. 231) has entered into nature (p. 471, 13). If he were the 
Creator of the world, then, as in his character of creator, he 
is free, he would have created good for himself, and not evil, 
such as birth, death, sickness, old age, etc. For no one who 
is free to do what he wishes, builds a prison, and then enters 
it himself (p. 472, 4). Again, as the absolutely pure, he would 


105 f ruti- smriti-avadharita-svacchatva - adi- igvara - svabhdva -vilopah 
prasajyeta. Or if we divide svacchutvad: “and in the case of purity, 
“ though Scripture and Tradition make (the contrary) certain, a contra¬ 
diction -would exist in the nature of God.” 
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not enter the body, the absolutely impure, with his own selt 
(p. 472, 5). and had he done so, he would leave it, remember¬ 
ing that he himself had made it. Without trouble the soul 
(in whose form God entered the world), would put an end 
to the world, just as the magician does to the glamour pro¬ 
duced by himself. As this does not occur, it follows that the 
world cannot be created by a spiritual being who knows what 
is good for himself (p. 472, 6—13). 


XIX. The Idea of Causality. 


Tub problems raised in the last chapter find their solution 
in the metaphysical teaching of the Vedanta concerning nature, 
according to which the world was perceived to be, not some¬ 
thing different from Brahman, or existing apart from Brahman, 
but identical with Brahman, who appears in the form of exist¬ 
ing nature. The identity of the two does not, therefore, mean 
that Brahman is like the world, but only that the world is 
like Brahman (p. 431, 13). Examined more closely, Brahman 
and the world stand to each other in the relation ot cause 
and effect. But cause and effect are identical in their innei 
nature. Therefore our authors - ’ teaching of identity is based 
upon an examination of the idea ot causality; and this circum¬ 
stance is not affected by the fact that in the work belore us 
the doctrine of the identity of Brahman and the world 2. 1, 14, 
is first presented with mainly theological proofs, and then, as 
it were, as a corollary to this, 2, 1, 15 -20, we find the logical 
evidence of the inne" identity ot cause and effect. The logical 
order is rather the reverse: from the identity ot cause and 
effect, follows the identity of Brahman and the world, and not 
only does this follow of necessity, but it is plainly expressed 
at the end of the section p. 471, 2: “Therefore the effect is 
“identical with the cause, and consequently (citttQ cu) as tuc 
“whole world is an effect of Brahman, they also are identical.” 
—According to this, we shall first follow out the investigation 
of the idea of causality, and then the doctrine of identity 
which is based on this. But we have first to reroaik as 
follows: 

However natural it may he to mankind, to conceive the 
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relationship between Being - in - itself and the phenomenal 
world from the point of view oi causality, and so to regard 
God as cause and the world as effect,—nevertheless this view 
is false. For causality, which has its root in the organisation 
of our intellect, and nowhere else, is the bond which binds 
all the phenomena of the phenomenal world together, but it 
does not bind the phenomenal world with that which mani¬ 
fests itself through it. For between Being-in-itself and the 
phenomenal world there is no causality but identity: the world 
is the Thing-in-itself (das Ding an sich) as it displays itself 
in the forms of our intellect.—This truth has been correctly 
grasped by the Vedanta, which cannot free itself, however, 
from the old error of looking upon God as the cause of the 
world, and seeks to reconcile the two by interpreting the idea 
of causality as that of identity. To this cud it forms too 
wide a concept of causality, in that it not only comprehends 
under this idea the bond of variations which only have to do 
with the qualities, forms, and conditions of substance, but also 
the bond between substance and qualities, and also between 
substance and substance. The continuity of substance 
forms the chief argument in these discussions, which we will 
now place before the reader in order, as wo find them on 
pages 456—471. 

1. The Cause persists in the Effect. 

Only while the cause continues, can the effect be perceived, 
but not when it does not continue. Thu the clay continues 
in the vessel, the thread in the cloth. In things which are 
different, the perceptibility of the one is not conditioned by 
tho persistence of the other: for example, a horse can be per¬ 
ceived without the presence of a cow. So cause and effect 
are not different (p. 456, 12). 

9. The Effect exists before its manifestation, namely, as Cause. 

When it is said: “This was Existent in the beginning” 
(above p. 230), the statement means chat the world was already 
existent before its manifestation, in the form of the Existent, 
its cause. For where a thing is not already, according to its 
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nature, it cannot arise: no oil can be pressed out of sand. 
But if the effect before manifestation was already identical 
with the cause, it remains so even after manifestation. As 
Brahman is never anything other than the Existent, so also 
the world is never anything other than the Existent, the 
Existent, however, is of like nature with itself (p. 459). 


3. What is the difference between the effect before and after 

manifestation? 

It is true that the Scripture also says: “This was in the 
“beginning non-Existent” (above p. 129). But this non-Ex- 
istence is no absolute one but means only a difference of 
qualities ( dharma ). As the effect now consists in its quality 
as developed in name and foi*m, so it existed before its mani¬ 
festation in its quality of not being developed in name and 
form; it existed as the same but in the form of its cause 
(p. 460, 2). 

4. The effect is prefigured in the cause. 

Sour milk comes only from milk, never from clay; while 
jars come only from clay, not from milk. This could not he 
so, if the effect did not exist before its manifestation; rather, 
in that case, anything could arise out of anything. But there 
lies in the cause a certain extension beyond itself (kageid ati- 
Qdyo.})) towards tlu} given effect—as of milk to sour milk, and 
of clay to the jar; and this forbids our regarding the effect 
as non-existent before its manifestation. For each cause has 
its peculiar power { gakti ) and this power brings the given 
effect into manifestation, and no other. Therefore we may 
not regard cause and effect, substance and qualities, as differ¬ 
ent, like horses and oxen, but must regard them as of like 
nature (p. 461, 3 — 462, 5). 

This is followed first by a criticism p. 462, 5—464, 8 of 
the apprehension of causality as an inherent relation, most 
probably directed against Ka.na.da , and, like most of the polem¬ 
ical expositions of the work, ol moi'e interest for the teachings 
controverted than for the V enanta. 
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5. The Activity of becoming manifest must, have a Subject. 

If the effect did uot exist before its manifestation, the 
activity of manifestation would be without an agent, and there¬ 
fore without a subject ( nirettmaka ). But every activity must 
necessarily have an agent. If the jar becomes manifest, who 
is the agent in this action, if not the jar itself?—The potter, 
perhaps? But then the potter would become manifest from 
his action, and cot the jar. Or do you maintain that the 
effect originates and receives a self, after it has been previously 
connected with the Being of the cause?— But connection can 
only take place between two things which are, and not between 
what is and what is not.—And just as unthinkable is the 
limit which you set to the non-existence of the effect, by the 
moment of becoming manifest: for only what is, and not what 
is not, can have a limit.—And through no activity can the 
non-existence of the effect become existent, as little as the 
son of the barren woman can be made existent by any effort 
(p. 464, 8—466, 7). 

6. The Activity of the agent ia not superfluous. 

If the effect was already existent before its becoming 
manifest as much as the cause, and was identical with it, 
surely it as little requires an agent as the cause itself, in 
order to become manifest? —Certainly not. The mission of 
the agent is to transform the cause into the form of the 
effect; though it is to be firmly maintained that also the form 
of the effect is already contained in the being of the cause; 
for that which has no self, cannot, as ve saw, attain to one. 
—For the rest, a thing is not changed by difference in out¬ 
ward appearance: Devadatta remains Devadatta, whether he 
opens his arms or folds them (p. 466, 7—467, 7). 

7. Generality of the Identity of Cause and Effect. 

If you only admit the identity of cause and effect in that 
which is uot altered by manifestation and dissolution, we dis¬ 
pute this: for does not milk change into sour milk before 
our eyes? When, too, manifestation, like the springing of 
plants from seeds, is only a becoming visible of what was 
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already existent, conditioned by the accumulation of like par¬ 
ticles; and, in exactly the same way, dissolution is only a 
becoming invisible, caused by the disappearance of these same 
particles. If we were to recognise a transition from non- 
Existence to Existence in them and from Existence to non- 
Existence. then the embryo would be other than the sub¬ 
sequently born man, the youth would he other than the 
greybeard he becomes, and the father of the one would not 
be the father of the other (p. 467, 7—408, 4). 


8. The Activity of the agent must have an object. 

It the effect were not in existence before its manifestation, 
the activity of the agent respecting it would be without an 
object, like sword-cuts through the air. Or is its object not 
the effect, but the inherent cause? Then the object would be 
different, and the result would also be different. Or is the 
effect an extension beyond itself of the cause which is inherent 
in it? Then the effect would be there already, and would not 
require to be first brought about (p. 468, 4—9). 


9. Result, 

“Then it comes to this, that the substances themselves 
“persist, e. g., milk, through its existence as sour milk, etc.; 
“that they take the name of effect, and that we cannot think 
“of the effect as different from the cause, even if we tried 
“ for a hundred years. And as it is the original cause which, 
“up to the last effect, appears in the form of this or that 
“effect, like an actor in all possible parts, it is thereby logic¬ 
ally proved that the effect exists before its manifestation and 
“is identical with the cause” (p. 468, 10—469, 1). 

Here follow other arguments of a theological character, 
p. 469. 

10. Illustrative Examples. 

1) So long as a cloth is rolled up, we cannot see whether 
it is a cloth or something ebe, and even if it be seen that it 
is a cloth, its real length and breadth are still unknown; if, 
however, it be unrolled, we perceive what it is, and how long 
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or broad it is; as the rolled tip and unrolled cloth are iden¬ 
tical, so are cause and effect (p. 470, 1-10; the words 470, 

7—9 seem to be an interpolation). 

2) As, when we hold our breath, in-haling and ex-haling 
only continue in the form of the cause (prdna, life, breath), 
and produce as effect, life only, but not the muscular move¬ 
ment of breathing; but if the breath be set free, besides life, 
movement, of the muscles is produced; and as the so-ceiled 
life-breaths are not different from life (prana), of which they 
are branches, because the nature of both consists in animation 
(samiramm), so also effect is not different from cause (p. 470, 
12-471,2). 


XX. The Doctrine of Identity. 


1. Introductory. 

Thebe is a changeable element in things (their forms, 
qualities and conditions) which is subject to the law of causal¬ 
ity, and an element of continuity (substance) which is not 
subject to this law. It was only by neglecting this difference, 
and by putting the whole complex of preceding and succeed¬ 
ing existence under the idea of cause and effect, that Qankara 
was able to deduce, from the persistence of the inner nature 
of things, that cause and effect are fundamentally identical 
notwithstanding all differences of outer form. 

In the beginning of the preceding Chapter (above p. 255) 
we saw how our author infers the identity of Brahman and 
the world from the identity of cause and effect. Yet this 
philosophical deri vation of the chief position of the whole 
system of the Veddnta appears as a mere supplement. The 
same proposition has already been brought forward and ex¬ 
plained on a theological basis (2,1, .14); p. 443, 12: “The effect 
“is the manifested world, beginning withAkaga; the cause is 
“the highest Brahmaxi. With this cause, in the sense of the 
“highest reality ( paramdrthatah ), the effect is identical, hav- 
“ing no existence beyond it. Why is this?—Because of the 
“word of the Scripture, as to change depending only on 
“words, etc.” 

The passage from which this inference is drawn, is the 
sixth Prapafhaka of the Chandogya-IJpanishad, one of the 
most important portions of the Veda, which we shall give here 
in part translated, and in part in the form of an epitome, in 
order afterwards to analyse Qankara’s reflections on it. 
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2. Tat tvam asi —That art thou. 

Cbandogya-Upamshad VI. 

1. “ Qvetalcetu was the son of [ UdddlaJca) Amiri. His father 
“said to him: ‘Qvetaketu, go forth to study Brahman, for one 
“ ‘of our family, dear ono, is not wont to remain unlearned, 
“ ‘ and [merely] an appendage of Brahmanhood.’—So he went 
“when he was twelve years old, to study, and at twenty-four 
“he had studied all the Vedas, and returned uplifted in mind, 
“ fancying himself wise, and very proud. Then his father said 
“to him: ‘Qvetaketu! since, dear one, thou art so uplifted in 
“ ‘ mind, fancying thyself so wise, and since thou art so proud, 
“‘hast thou enquired concerning the teaching through which 
“ ‘ [even] the unheard is [already] heard, what is not understood 
‘“is understood, and what is unknown becomes known?’— 
“* What then, venerable Sir, is this teaching?’—‘Just as, dear 
“‘one, by one lump of clay everything which consists of clay 
“ is known, and the change is dependent only on words, a 
“‘mere name, it is only clay in reality;—just as, beloved, by 
“ * one copper button everything made of copper is known, the 
“ ‘ change is dependent only on words, a mere name, and it is 
“ ‘only copper in reality;—just as, dear oDe, by one pair of 
“ ‘nail-scissors everything made of iron is mown, the change 
“‘is dependent only on words, a mere uaine, and it is only 
“ ‘iron in reality;—so, dear one, is it with this teaching.’— 
“‘Of a truth my venerable teachers did not know this thern- 
“ ‘selves, for if they had known it, why did they not tell it to 
‘“me? But do thou, venerable one, now make it clear to 
“ ‘me!’—‘So be it, dear one!’—” 

2—3. “Existent alone, dear one, was this in the beginning, 
“one only, and without a second. Some, it is true, say that 
“this was non-Existent in the beginning, one only, without a 
“second; that from this non-Existent was born the Existent. 
“But how could this be, dear one? how could the Existent 
“be born from non-Existent?”—Here follows the passage given 
above (p. 230 ff.) in which Aruni explains to his son how the 
one Existent put forth from itself the three primordial ele- 
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ments: heat, water, and food, and entered into these with the 
living self (jiva diman, that is, the individual soul). 

4—7. This is followed by the teaching of the triplication 
of the elements. As the three primordial elements came forth 
from the one Existent, so all things in the world proceed anew 
from the three primordial elements: the red in things is 
radiance ( tejas , the primal fire), the white is water, the black 
is food. This is exemplified in the ^natural phenomena of fire 
(agrii), the sun, moon, and lightning, and it is said each time: 
“Vanished is the fire-being of the fire (the sun-being of the 
“sun, etc.), the change is dependent only on words, a mere 
“ name, only the three forms are there in reality.” Knowing 
this, the wise men of old said: “Henceforth can no one bring 
“forth anything which has not been heard, known, and under¬ 
stood by us!” For they knew that what was unknown to 
them also could only be a combination of these three prim¬ 
ordial elements; from them, like all else, the human body is 
built up, whereby, like the cream in milk, the finest part rises 
and forms the psychical organs, so that Manas is formed from 
food, breath from water, speech from heat. (For more on this 
subject, see Chap. XVII, 6, above p. 240if.) For this reason 
the mind of mankind is weakened by continual fasting, and 
strengthened agi in by taking food, just as the glimmering 
ember which remains, can be rekindled by adding fresh fuel 
to it. [According to our system, Manas, Prana , and Vac did 
not come into being, but are the eternal companions of the 
soul. For solution of this contradiction see later on.] 

8. On the conditions of a) Sleep, b) Hunger, c) Thirst, 
and d) Death.— 

a) When a man sleeps, he enters into the Existent, for he 
then goes to himself (.warn apita ), therefore it is said: he 
sleeps ( [svapiti ). “As a bird bound by a cord flies hither and 
“ thither, and after it has nowhere found a place of rest, settles 
“on the place where it is bound (bandhanam as iD nau-ban- 
“ dhanam ) so, dear one, Manas flies hither and thither, and 
“ after it has nowhere found a place of rest, it returns into 
“Life, for Life is the place where Mauas is bound.” (Cf. 
Chap. XII, 4, c, above p; 190 if.) 
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b) If a man is hungry and satiates himself, this is au effect 
( $ungam) which as such must have a cause (mfdam). The 
satisfaction as effect has food as cause, food as effect, has 
water as cause, water as effect has heat as cause, heat as 
effect has the Existent as cause; all these creatures have the 
Existent as cause, the Existent as support, the Existent as 
basis. 

c) If a man is thirsty and drinks, this effect is caused by 
water; water as effect has heat as cause, heat as effect has 
the Existent as cause; all these creatures have the Existent 
as cause, the Existent as support, the Existent as basis. 

d) “When, dear one, a man departs hence, speech enters 
“to Manas, Manas to Life, Life to heat, heat to the highest 
“godhead: that which is that subtle (unknowable) essence, of 
“its being is the universe, that i3 the Real, that is the Soul, 
“that art thou, 0 Qvetaketu!' 

9. “When, dear one, the bees prepare honey, they gather 
“the juices from many sorts of trees and unite the nectar in 
“one. As in these nectars, no difference is maintained between 
“the trees whose juice they are, so, of a truth, beloved, all 
“these creatures also, when (in deep sleep, and death) they 
“return into the Existent, have no consciousness that they 
“return into the Existent. Whether tiger, or lion, or wolf, or 
“boar, or worm, or bird, or fly, or gnat: whatever they may 
“be, to that form they return (yad-yad bhavanti, tad [or 
“with Qahkara p. 433. 12. 797, 16 tad-tad] dbhavanti ).— That 
“which is that subtle essence, of its being is this universe, 
“that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art thou, 0 Qveta- 
“ketu!” 

10. “These streams, dear one, flow eastward towards the 
“morning, and westward towards the evening; from the ocean 
“[they come] and to the ocean they return; in the ocean they 
“are born. As these [in the ocean whence they take their 
“rise] know not that they are this stream or that—so, of a 
“truth, beloved, all these creatures, when they again go forth 
“from the Existent, know not that they again go forth from 
“the Existent. Whether they are here tiger, or lion, or wolf, 
“or hoar, or w r onn, or bird, or fly, or gnat: whatever they 
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“may be, to that form they return. 104 —That which is this 
“subtle essence, of its being is the universe, that is the Real, 
•‘that is the Soul, that art thou, O Qvetaketu!” 

11. “If, dear one, a man cuts this great tree at the root, 
“it drips because it lives, if he cuts it in the middle, it drips 
“because it lives, if he cuts it at the top, it drips because it 
“lives; it stands penetrated through and through by the living 
“Self, exuberant and joyful. But if life leaves one bough, it 
“withers, if it leaves a second, it withers, if it leaves a third, 
“it withers, if it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. 
“Thus also shalt thou know, dear one, said he: this [body] 
“certainly dies when the living one leaves it, but the living 
“one does not die. That which is this subtle essence, of its 
“being is the universe, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that 
“art thou, O Qvetaketu!” 

1,2. “‘Bring hither a fruit from yonder Nyagrodha tree.’ 
“j—‘Here it is, venerable one.’—‘Divide it.’—‘It is divided, 
“•venerable one.’—‘What seest thou therein?’—‘I see here, 
“‘venerable one, very small seeds.’—‘Divide one of them.’— 
•“It is divided, venerable one.’—‘What seest thou therein?’— 
“‘Nothing at all, venerable one.’—Then said he: ‘the subtle 
‘•‘essence which thou canst not perceive, beloved, from that 
“ truly has this great Nyagrodha tree arisen. Believe me, 
‘“dear one, that which is this subtle essence, of its being is 
“‘the universe, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art 
“‘thou, 0 Qvetaketu!’” 

13. “‘Here, put this piece of salt into water, and come 
•“back to me to-mon-ow.’ He did so. Then said he: ‘Bring 
‘“me the salt which you put in v r ater yesterday.’—He looked 
“for it, but did not find it, for it had melted.—‘Try on this 


io* According to the Commentary to Chand. (p. 447, 19: samdnam 
any at) the reading is here exactly the same as in the preceding para¬ 
graph; not as with Windischmann in the first passage (Sancara p. 180) 
na ha instead of the certainly strange ta’ ilia (we expect fa’ iha), nor in 
the second with Roer sampadya instead of yad-yad ; and the latter’s 
separation of tadd bhavami is to be rejected, not only because the Com¬ 
mentator (p. 445, 14: punar abhavanti ) is against it (for he often errs), but 
also because then it rather ought to be tato bhavanti in the first passage. 
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‘“side!—How does it taste?’—‘Salt!’—‘Try in the middle! 
‘“How does it taste?’—‘Salt!’—‘Try on that side!-How does 
‘“it taste?’— ‘Salt!’—‘Leave it alone, and sit down near me.’ 

‘ He did so (and he said): ‘It exists still.’ Then said he. 
a,Truly so also thou canst not perceive the Existent here (in 
“‘the body) but it is nevertheless in it. That which is this 
‘“subtle essence, of its being is this universe, that is the Real* 
“‘that is the Soul, that art thou, 0 Qvetaketu!”’ 

14. “Like as, dear one, a man whom they have led with 
“eyes bound from the land of the Gandharas and then let 
“loose in the desert, wanders towards east, or north, or south, 
“because he was led there with eyes bound, and was^set loose 
“with eyes bound: but after some one has taken off his ban- 
“dage, and said to him: ‘That way dwell the Gandharas, go 
“‘that way,’ he goes on asking his way from village to yillaga, 
“with knowledge and intelligence, and returns home to the 
“ Gandharas, — thus a man who has found a teacher liei e, con- 
“sciously says: ‘I will only endure this [worldly action] until 
«‘J have attained deliverance, then will I go home.’—That 
“which is this subtle essence, of its being is this universe, 
“that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art thou, O Qveta- 
“ketu!” 

15. “Round a man who is sick unto death, sit his relations, 
“and ask him: ‘Dost thou know me? Dost thou know me? — 
“So long as his speech has not entered into Manas, his Manas 
“into Life, Life into heat, and heat into the highest godhead, 
“so long he recognises them; but after bis speech has entered 
“into Manas, his Manas into Life, Lite into heat, and heat 
“into the highest godhead, he knows them no more.—That 
“which is this subtle essence, of its being is this universe, 
“that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art thou, 0 Qveta- 
“ketu!” 

16. “They bring a man with his hands bound, and cry: 
“ ‘He is a robber, he has committed theft; heat the axe lor 

‘“him!’ _ If he is the doer, he makes himself untrue, speaking 

“untruth, he wraps himself in untruth, seizes the glowing axe, 
“is burned, and therefore executed; but it he is not the doer, 
“he makes himself true; telling the truth, he wraps himself in 
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“truth, seizes the glowing axe, is not burned, and therefore 
“is set free. [That, is, as p. 103, 9. 447. 6 explains this simile: 
“from untruth come bonds, from truth comes freedom.] That 
“by which he did not burn himself [the truth], of its being 
“is the universe, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art 
“thou, O Qvetaketu!” 

“Thus was he taught by him.” 

3. The Doctrine of Identity in the Vedanta System. 

Sutram 2, 1, 14. 

(a) The Extinction of plurality in Brahman. 

For the Hellenic consciousness, the existence of the world 
has its purpose in itself. Christianity, inclining to the Old 
Testament, seeks to understand Creation through the love of 
God towards mankind, towards a thing to be created, though 
not yet existing According to the Indian view, the creation 
of the world rests upon a moral necessity. The deeds done 
by the sou) in an earlier existence must be atoned for. To 
be the place of this atonement, is the only purpose of this 
huge world, its plurality originates solely from two factors, 
which are indicated by the two words bhoktar and bhogyam : 
on the one side, is the bhoktar, lie who enjoys, that is, the 
(individual) soul, the subject of enjoyment and also of sorrow, 
and on the other tide, the bhogyam , what is enjoyed, the fruit 
(phalam) of works done in an earlier existence, the object of 
the enjoyment and suffering of the soul. The world is this 
expansion of the Existent into the enjoying soul and the 
fruit to be enjoyed, and nothing else. 

This division into enjoyer and fruit, so Qaiikara explains, 
is true so long as we remain on the empirical (literally: 
practical, vydvahdrika) standpoint; it is no longer true, when 
we rise to the metaphysical (literally: absolutely real: pdra- 
mdrthika ) point of view (p. 443, 9); for it, the whole worldly 
action is one with Brahman, its cause. This is continued by 
the passage of the Chdnclogya-Upanishad, which we have just 
given. The comparison with the lump of clay (Chand, 6, 1, 
above p. 262) teaches that, just as all transformation of the 
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clay into vessels only depend upon words (we might say: upon 
presentations) while in reality it is nothing but clay, and clay 
only. So all the transformations of the world, are Brahman 
alone, and beyond this can have no being (p. 444). In this 
sense, the Scripture (Ch&nd. 6, 4—7, above p. 263) reduces all 
phenomena in the world to the three primitive elements, and 
the three primitive elements (C!h&nd. 6, 2—3, above p. 263. 230) 
back to the Existent, to Brahman (p. 444, 13). And the same 
thing is expressed by the formula at the end of the sections 
Ch&nd. 6, 8—16, that the world, and (in the words: tat tvam 
usi, that art thou) that the soul, (tvam) is identical with 
Brahman (tat). [This also is the meaning of etad vai tad, in 
Kath. 4, 3. 5. 6 etc., above p. 155.] Thereby all plurality is 
declared to be unreal, as is expressly taught in the verse 
(Brih. 4. 4, 19, above p. 195): 

“In spirit musing Bhall they see: 

“That here is no plurality. 

“Their never-ending death they weave 

“Who here a manifold perceive.” 

As the space in a vessel is identical with cosmic space, as 
the mirage is identical with the salt plain, so that it dis¬ 
appears when we examine it more closely, and in itself (sva- 
•rupena) is not perceptible, so too, the world-extension of en- 
joyer and enjoyed has no existence beyond Brahman (p. 445, 7). 


(b) The Relation of Unity to Plurality. 

How are we to consider the relation between the unity of 
the Existent and the manifoldness of its developments? Is 
Brahman related to the many powers (above p. 227tF.) as a 
tree is related to its branches, because, as a tree, it forms a 
unity, while, as it spreads into branches, it is manifold, or as 
an ocean to the manifoldness of its foam, waves, etc., or as 
the single clay to the plurality of vessels,—in such a manner 
that with the knowledge ot unity, liberation is bound up, while 
worldly action and religious worship are connected with the 
knowledge of plurality?—By no means; rather, as in the simile 
of the lump of clay, only the clay is real, while all its trans¬ 
formations are only dependent on words, that is, unreal, so 
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also in the world, the highest cause, that is, Brahman, is the 
one and only reality, and the embodied soul is no other than 
Brahman himself (p. 445, 10—446, 9). 

This Brahmanhood of the soul does not require to be 
called into existence by effort, but is already existent, there¬ 
fore only the inborn idea of the separateness of the soul re¬ 
quires to be refuted by the Scripture, as (in the well-known 
simile) by the knowledge that it is a piece of rope, the opinion 
that it was a snake is refuted. 105 But if the separate existence 
of the soul be refuted, the whole tvorldly action which depends 
on it. and on account of which a plurality was assumed for 
Brahman is refuted at the same time. And this non-existence 
of the worldly action is not only conditional (in deep sleep 
and death), but, as the words tat tvam asi show, it is to be 
accepted unconditionally, and without restriction to any given 
circumstances. The simile of the thief also, CMnd. 6, 16, 
above p. 266), as it shows that bondage follows from false 
speech, while freedom follows from truth-speaking, teaches that 
only unity is true in the fullest sense, and that manifoldness, 
on the contrary, proceeds from false perception. Were both 
unity and manifoldness real, we could not say of one whose 
standpoint is that of worldly action, that he is caught in un¬ 
truth, and “weaves a never-ending death;” it could not then 
be said: “from knowledge comes deliverance,” [jndndn mokshah r 
—a sentence also found in Kapila 3, 23, jndndn muktih and 
which, in two words, gives food for much thought]; moreover, 
then the knowledge of manifoldness could not be annihilated 
by the knowledge of unity (p. 446, 9—447, 14). 


105 The simile of a rope (Brahman) which is taken for a snake (the 
world), occurs on p. 268, 12. 482, 14. 446, 12. 817, 12. 822, 13 and with 
greater detail on p. 353, 7: “As in the dark, one takes a fallen rope for 
“a snake, and flees from it in fear and trembling, and another says to 
“him: ‘Fear not; it is not a snake, it is only a cord;’ and he, when he 
“ has understood this, ceases to fear the snake, to tremble and flee, and 
“as there is not the slightest difference in the thing itself, at the time it 
“ wss taken for a snake, and at the time this opinion disappeared,—just 
“so is this also to he considered,” 
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(c) How is the Knowledge of Unity possible, from the standpoint 

of plurality? 

Only unity exists; plurality does not exist. This statement 
abolishes not only the empirical means of knowledge, perception 
etc., but also the Vedic. canon of command and prohibition 
(compare above p. 56). But does it not also abolish the canon 
of liberation? For this certainly presupposes the duality of 
pupil and teacher, and thus rests upon untruth; and how 
can the teaching of unity from a false standpoint be true 
(p. 448, 5)?— 

To this, it is to be replied that all empirical action, until 
knowledge comes, is just as true as are all dream faces, until 
awakening comes. For every being has forgotten its original 
identity with Brahman, and takes the empirical “I” and 
“mine” for the Self and its qualities. This is true until the 
knowledge of identity with Brahman arises.—True, but not 
beyond this! A rope snake cannot bite, a mirage does not 
really quench thirst; and so it is in dream: the poison of a 
dream-snake does not really kill, and dream water does not 
really wet!— Certainly not! But as (in dream) we perceive the 
cause, the water and the bite, in like manner wo perceive the 
effect, death and wetness.—But this effect is still not real! 
[How can the real Brahman be known by means of unreal 
teaching?] — The effect is unreal, hut the perception of it is 
real, and it is not removed by awakening. For when a person 
wakes, he perceives it to be untrue that the snake and the 
water were there, but not that he perceived them. In just 
the same way, what is perceived in dream is untrue, but 
the perception of it is true (therefore, as Qankara remarks 
in passing, the opinion of the materialists, that the body is the 
Self, is refuted). It is also to be remembered that real events 
aro often indicated beforehand by unreal dreams; does not 
the scripture say (Chand. 5, 2, 9), that love-adventures in dream 
betoken luck, and when we dream of a black man with black 
teeth, it signifies speedy death (according to Ait. ar. 3, 2, 4,17). 
It is also well known that those who are acquainted with the 
rules and their exceptions (the interpreters of dreams) prophesy 
good and evil from dreams. Thus the true is known from 
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the untrue, in the same way as from written signs which are 
soundless, the real sounds are perceived (p. 447, 14 — 451, 4). 

From these discussions, we are to understand that in the 
non-reality of the world of appearances, the soul remains real. 
The teaching is directed to the soul, and thus it does not 
cease when the world of appearances ceases. 

(d) The Value of the Doctrine of Unity. 

The perception of unity is final, for, as it contains every¬ 
thing in itself, it does not leave anything beyond itself to be 
desired, as do the ritual precepts; it is attainable, as the 
Scripture shows by its examples and exhortations; it is not 
aimless, for its fruit is the cessation of Ignorance; and it is 
infallible, for there is no further knowledge which could 
-’•eniove it, for the Brahman unlike everything else, is not a 
transformation; He is the Highest, free from all change, 
and all qualities; only by the knowledge of Brahman, not by 
that of njs transformations, can liberation be attained (p. 451, 4 
to 454, 1). 

(e) Criticism of Anthropomorphism. 

The Vedanta, maintains, on the one hand, the unity and 
non-duality of Brahman, which permits of no Being beyond 
itself, and, on the other hand, it calls Brahman “the Lord,’’ 
and sets him up as ruler of the world. But the designations 
of Brahman as Ruler, Almighty, Omniscient, refer only to the 
extension in names and forms caused by Ignorance, and are 
not to be accepted in the highest sense. For we must distin¬ 
guish between the two standpoints: the standpoint of world¬ 
ly actions (vi/avahara-acasthd) and the standpoint of the 
hi ghest reali ty ( paramartha-avasthd ). From the latter stand¬ 
point, the Scripture teaches the non-existence of all worldly 
actions by sentences like: “ But when all has become his own 
“Self for anyone, how could he se»> anyone else?” etc. (above 
p. 175). From the first standpoint, it admits the relation 
of ruler and ruled, etc.; as when ;t, is said (above p. 195): 
“He is the Lord of the Universe, he is the .Ruler of Beings 
“he is the Guardian of Beings.” And these are precisely the 
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two points of view admitted by the author of the Sfttras, 
since oil the one hand he teaches identity, while on the other 
hand he allows the concepts of JBrahman as an ocean (in 
contradistinction to its waves, foam, bubbles, 2,1,13; the in¬ 
adequacy of this picture is repeatedly brought into prominence, 
p. 445, 13. 446, 4. 456, 8, cf. 515, 11) and similar ideas, which 
presuppose the existence of the world, and are to be regarded 
as belonging to the adoration of Brahman possessed of attri¬ 
butes (p. 454, 1—466, 10) (above p. 102 ft'.). 

—Thus our authors confine the anthropomorphic ideas of 
God as a personality, which have their root in realism, to 
exoteric theology. 




XXL Solution of the Cosmological Problems. 

The cosmological problems which we gathered together in 
Chapter XVH.I, above p. ‘250ff., with their respective solutions, 
are found in the original work in part before, and in part 
after, the exposition of the doctrine of identity. Our re¬ 
arrangement, and the division of the problems into two sepa¬ 
rate chapters, with the doctrine of identity between them, is 
justified by the fact that the raising of these problems is only 
possible from an empirical standpoint, and before the doctrine 
of identity is put forward, while their complete solution can only 
be given after this doctrine. If our authors follow a different 
course, it is because the difference between the empirical and 
metaphysical standpoints (vycivahdriM and pdramarthiM avastha, 
above p. 106 ff.) so distinctly made by them, is imperfectly 
carried but in their work. So far as this shortcoming can be 
supplied by a mere re-arrangement, we have believed our¬ 
selves justified in supplying it, and, in doing this, we in no 
case go further than a translator who adds to a work the 
improvements suggested by its author; when, however, as we 
shall see, the solution of the cosmological problems is first 
sought from an empirical standpoint, and only when this 
method fails is the metaphysical teaching of identity called 
in, we do not hold ourselves bound to remedy this; on the con¬ 
trary, the fluctuations between the empirical and metaphysical 
standpoints, as we shall see further on, must remain untouched, 
a s historical monuments of a stage through which the philosopher 
first struggled to fuller clearness, without entirely effacing from 
his work the traces of the intermediate stage he had passed 
through. It is also possible, and many indications speak for 
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it. (cf. above pp. 28ff. 139 and notes 17. 45. 21. 22), that the form 
of the Commentaries to the Brahmasfttras as we have them, 
bears the imprint of many hands; but these signs are too 
vague, and the whole work has too slight an individuality, for 
us to convert this possibility into a definite hypothesis. 

We give the solutions in the same order as the problems, 
which can be referred to, point by point, in Chapter XVIII. 


1. The Problem of Causality. 
Sutras 2, 1, 6. 7. 9. 


(a) The Difference in Essence between Brahman 
and the World.—To the objection that Brahman could not 
be the cause of the world, because the two are different in 
essence, an empirical answer is first given, by adducing ex¬ 
amples in which the effect is different from the cause; thus, 
from men, who are conscious, hair and nails which are un¬ 
conscious, proceed; from dung which is unconscious, the con¬ 
scious dung-beetle (vrigeika = gomayakUa) comes forth. But 
as here cause and effect, in spite of every difference of form, 
have this in common, that they have both sprung from the 
earth, so Brahman and the world have both this common 
characteristic,—Being ( satta ).—Of what nature is the difference 
in essence ( vilakshanatvam ) on the ground of which the oppo¬ 
nent disputes the creation of the world by Brahman? Doe3 
it lie (1) in the fact that nature does not altogether harmonise 
with the being of Brahman? Without a certain reaching-forth 
beyond itself ( atigaya ), in the cause, we nowhere find the 
relation of cause and effect. Or (2) is the difference between 
the two complete? That cannot be maintained; for the 
evidence teaches that the Being (satta), which is the essence 
of Brahman, is also to be found in the things which make up 
Nature. Or (3) is it impossible for Nature to have sprung 
from Brahman because Nature lacks consciousness (caitanyam)? 
The examples we have given above are opposed to this view; 
and not these examples only, hut also the revelation of Scrip¬ 
ture. But it is a mere [unjustified] postulate (minoratha- 
mdtram) that Brahman, because it is in fact existent (parinish- 
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pannam), must also be perceptible by worldly means of know¬ 
ledge: for perception cannot comprehend Braliman, because 
Brahman is without form; inference also fails, because Brah¬ 
man has no characteristic ( lingam ); and if reflection is never¬ 
theless recommended by the Scriptures, it is to be understood 
of reflection directed to the Scriptures, and not of reflection 
divorced from them.—Furthermore, we must not believe that 
because the world is an effect of Brahman, it did not exist 
before it was created. Even then, it already existed, in the 
form of its causal Self (i karana-atmand), just as now it only 
persists through the power of this causal Self (p. 424, 9 to 
429, 13). 

—The last phrase points plainly to the doctrine of iden¬ 
tity, as it frees the causal relation from the form of sequence 
in time, and makes it simultaneous. 

(b) The Contamination of Brahman by the World.— 
To tue objection that, on re-absorbing the world, Brahman 
is polluted by it, it is to be replied that, according to our 
experience, a cause, when the effect returns into it, is not 
affected by the qualities of the latter; thus vessels return to 
clay; golden ornaments to gold; living beings, to the earth, 
without the latter being altered by their qualities. For it 
would certainly not be a true return, if the effect retained 
its qualities when withdrawn into its cause. Rather (and here 
our author passes to metaphysical explanations) the doctrine 
of the identity of cause and effect presupposes that the effect 
is identical with the cause, but not the cause with the effect. 
The above objection i,i taken in too narrow a sense; not only 
on its return, but also during its existence, would the world 
pollute Brahman; for in all time, past, present, and future, 
the world is identical with Brahman; but neither its existence 
nor its return pollutes Brahman, and this, because the world 
as effect, along with its qualities, is imputed only through the 
Ignorance [of the soul]. “As the magician is not affected by 
“the illusion (mdyd,) which he himself has created, because it 
“is without reality (avastu), so also Paramdtman is not affected 
“by the illusion of Sainsdra. And as the dreamer is not 
“affected by the illusion of a dream, because (Brill. 4, 3, 15. 16, 
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•‘above p. 190) the soul is not touched by sleep, or waking 
•‘[this appears to be an addition and not authentic]—so also 
“the one unchangeable witness of the three states [waking, 
“drearning, deep sleep] is not touched by these three chang¬ 
ing states. For the appearance of the highest soul in the 
•‘three states is only an illusion, like the appearance of the 
“rope as a snake. Therefore it is said by the teachers who 
•‘are learned in the Vedanta-tradition (Odudapdda ad Man- 
“ dukya-Up . 1, 16, p. 384): 

“When from illusion’s sleep that ne’er began, 

“The soul awakelh, then in her awakes 

‘ The unborn One, that never alumbereth.” 

“Consequently, it is false to hold that the cause is polluted 
“by the qualities, materiality, etc., of the effect, if they return 
“into that cause” (p, 431, 1—433, 4). 

(c) The Impossibility of a new Differentiation.— 
To this objection, the reply is, that, as the soul, in deep sleep 
and meditation, returns (temporarily) to its original unity, but 
on waking from these states, because it is not free from 
Ignorance, it returns to its individual existence, so also is it 
with the return into Brahman. “For as at the time of the 
“duration of the world, in consequence of false knowledge, 
“the tendency to differentiate in the undifferentiated Para- 
“matman goes on unchecked like a dream, so we must also 
“take for granted that, after the return into Brahman, the 
“force of differentiation, conditioned by false knowledge, still 
“continues” (p. 433, 4—434, 2). 

(d) The Danger of a Return for the Liberated.— 
From what has been said, it follows that the liberated cannot 
be born again, for the false knowledge which conditions in¬ 
dividual existence, is taken away from them by perfect know¬ 
ledge (p. 434,1—2), since, as is said in another place (p. 342, 7), 
the seed-force (above p. 228) is burnt up, in their case, by the 
tire of wisdom. 
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2. The Problem of the One and the Man)'. 

Sutras 2,1, 27. 28. 81. 

(a) Total or partial transformation.—First, we must 
bear in mind that .Brahman is not wholly changed into the 
world. For the Scripture, wherever it speaks if the trans* 
formation of Brahman, presupposes his continuance; as when 
it is said that “one part of him is all creatures, three parts 
“arc immortal in the heaven” (RigvedaX, 90, 3, above p. 168); 
when it conceives deep sleep as a return to Brahman, where 
the transformed Brahman cannot he meant, for we are in Him 
already; when it is taught that Brahman cannot be reached 
by perception, which is not true of the transformed Brahman, 
etc. Moreover, the partial transformation of Brahman cannot 
be maintained, because the Scripture, which is the only author¬ 
ity here, most strongly insists on the indivisible unity of Brah¬ 
man. 1 But can the Scripture teach a plain contradiction? 
And tbict Brahman is neither wholly nor partially transformed 
into the world, is certainly one!—To this it is replied that 
the whole plurality of appearances rests on Ignorance. But 
a thing does n?ot become divided because Ignorance takes it 
to be divided. The moon is not duplicated because people 
with defective vision see two moons. The whole empirical 
reality with its na:mes and forms, which can neither be defined 
as Being nor as toothing (tattva-anyatvabhydm anirvacantya 
p. 483, 9, a frequent formula, cf. p. 96, 6. 343, 1. 454, 10), rests 
upon Ignorance, while*, in the sense of the highest reality, the 


me The conception here repudiated, is further enforced by the simile 
of cosmic space and the space within vessels, which serves more 
frequently than any other to make clear the relation of Brahman to 
individual beings; p. 238, 8: “As the hollows of vessels, conceived 
“ without the determination.? (upddhi) — the vessels—are nothing else thau 
“ cosmic space, so also livu *g souls are not [apart from their upGdhis] 
“different from the highest soul” The same simile occurs: p. 121, 1. 
173, 17. 198, 3. 199, 8. 443 , 5. 445, 7. 455, 8. 473,11. 645,11. 1134,2, 
(Space and the eye of a nee die:) 175,2. 836,12. Its value lies in the fact 
that it admirably illustrates the fact that Brahman is not affected ( asah■ 
gatvam) by the Upadhis, t o which p.266, 8 refers; cf. p. 176, 5 (Space 
does not bum with bodies),, 690, 2 (does not move with vessels). 
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Existent persists without change or transformation. A trans¬ 
formation resting merely on words (above p. 262) can alter 
nothing in the indivisibility of the Existent.—As the dreamer 
creates many forms, and yet remains one and undivided, as 
gods and magicians, without changing their nature, make 
horses, elephants, etc., appear, so the manifold creation a'rises 
in the uniform Brahman, without Brahman thereby undergoing 
the least change of nature (p. 480, 11—484, 14). 

(b) One Brahman with many powers.—Further, the 
contradiction that Brahman, though without differences, has 
yet many powers, is solved by the fact that all diversity of 
form belongs only to the realm of Ignorance. The unfathom¬ 
able depth of this subject cannot be reached by reflection, 
but only through revelation, through the Scripture which 
teaches that (Qvet. 3, 19): 

“It feels without a baud, without a foot it runs, 

“It sees without an eye and hears without an ear" 

it uses no instruments, and yet can do all things (p. 4ft8, 1—8). 

3. The Moral Problem. 

Sutras 2, 1, 84—36. 22—23. 

That empirical theism (for which the world is real and 
different from God) is untenable appears mowhere so clearly 
as in the region of morals. For howewer the matter be 
turned, in a real creation, which is seriously taken, the re¬ 
sponsibility for evil, and for the sin of hhe world finally falls- 
on God. This consequence does not tr ouble the morally un¬ 
developed conscience. Therefore it is said in Isaiah XLV, 7: 
“I lorra the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and 
“create evil; T the LORI) do all t-heso things.” And in the 
Kauslutaki-Up. 3,8: it is expressed eve.n more strongly: “For 
“he makes thoso do good works whom he will guide out from 
“this world, and he makes those do evil, whom he will guide 
“downwards; he is the guardian of thti world, he is the ruler 
“of the world, he is the lord of the world.”—The Hebrews 
gained a solution of the question more apparent than real by 
adopting (or rather adapting) Satan i'rom the mythology of 
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Persia, and thereby satisfying themselves. The Indians in a 
more philosophical spirit recognised the fact that there are 
only two ways out of this: either by referring the constitution 
(essentia), and also the creation ( existeniia ) of 'the world not 
to God but to an immanent principle, or (idealistically) by 
denying the existence of the world altogether. We find Qan* 
kara taking both ways, by bringing forward, as be always 
does, both empirical and metaphysical arguments for the 
solution of the problem. 

(a) The Creator of the "World as the Author of 
Evil.—To the argument that God, as Creator of the world, 
is responsible for the evil in it, the answer is first made that 
God, in the creation of creatures, does not act arbitrarily 
( nirapeksha ), but is bound by a certain regard, namely, the 
regard for the good and evil works of each creature in an 
earlier birth (p. 492, 6). Ey this conception, for which, as 
we saw before (above p. 267), the world is nothing but the 
scene of atonement for the works of an earlier existence, the 
role of God as Creator sinks into a secondary, and purely 
instrumental one. The Bo.dy may bo compared to a plant 
(p. 492, 10), which springs up from seed, grows, expands, and 
finally dies; yet not altogether, but so that something remains,— 
the seed, which, strewn in the kingdom of Ignorance, brings 
forth a new plant according to its kind. This seed of man 
(so far as individual determination is conditioned by it), is 
his works. In exact correspondence to their moral quality, is 
the form of the new life, because all happiness and unhappiness 
depend on it under an inflexible necessity, and also, as we 
shall see, all virtue and vice of the new existence. In this 
growth of the present out of the seed of works, the task of 
the Creator can only ho a secondary one: he is to be com¬ 
pared to the rain (the chief condition of growth in India), 
which causes the plants to shoot. That they grow, is the 
work of outward circumstances (water, soil, air, light, or, as 
tho Indians say, rain), but what they shall grow to be, does 
not depend upon those conditions which come from God, but 
upon the nature of the seed: only rice can come from rice, 
only barley from barley (p. 492, 9).—This concept requires as 
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its unavoidable consequence, the assumption that Samsara is 
without beginning, for, as far as we go back, each existence 
draws its conditions from some prior existence (p. 494, 1).— 
This consequence is as yet absent from ihe older Upanishads; 
it contradicts their teaching, certainly intended seriously at 
first, of the Creation of the world from “the One without a 
Second” (above p. 230), and of the predestination which necess¬ 
arily follows (above p. 278) from this. In the desire to do 
away with this contradiction, we must recognise the real 
motive of the periodicity of creation, already mentioned above 
(p. 227) the alternating evolution of the world from, and its 
re-absorption into 33rahnaan, which is not mentioned in the 
older Upanishads. Qanlcara certainly manages to indicate it 
as already in them, when (p. 495, 1) out of the words: “I will 
“enter into these three divinities with my living Self” (Chand. 
6, 3, 2, see above p. 231) lie drags the meaning that- the “liv¬ 
ing Self” (the individual soul) must therefore have existed 
before the creation. But this argument is as little admissible 
as is his reference to the verse (Rigvecla X, 190, 3): 

SHryd-candramasau dhStd yathapurvani akalpayat, 
which, according to the context, can only mean: “the creator 
created the sun and moon”— yathaptirvam —“according to 
their order,” not, as Qankara says, “as before” (p. 495, 7). 

(b) The Creator of the World as the Cause of Evil. 
—We have two answers to the arguments marshalled under 
this heading, an empirical answer, 2, 1,23, and one which 
amounts to the doctrine of identity 2, 1, 22, and, remarkable 
to say, the former stands second. Even if these t*o parts 
were written down by the same hand, it is hardly thinkable 
that they were originated in the same head. We shall reverse 
their order, and examine the empirical answer first.—Just as, 
it is said, 2, 1, 23, the same earth brings forth many kinds of 
stones, the most costly jewels, as well as the most common 
stones of the fields; as the same earth produces plants which 
vary in leaves, flowers, fruits, smell and taste, or as in men 
from the same essence of food ( annarasa ) spring blood, hair, 
and nails, all quite different; in the same way, from the one 
Brahman proceeds the division into the individual and highest 
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souls, and the variety of [good and evil] effects.—Quite another 
character than that of this empirical comparison is borne by 
the directly preceding section, 2, i, 22. It is true that here 
also our author starts from the separation (only indicated by 
the Sfttram) of God and the soul, in order to transfer all 
moral guilt from the former to the latter. Brahman is omni¬ 
scient and omnipotent, everlasting, pure, wise and free. Be¬ 
cause lie is free, he can do what he wills; for him, there is 
neither command nor prohibition, and therefore neither good 
nor evil* 107 The individual soul, on the contrary, is affected 
by good and evil (reading ca instead of ntt, p.473,4), and of 
it we do not at all maintain that it is the creator of the 
world.—Without committing himself to the question, unavoid¬ 
able from this standpoint, “ Whence then springs the individual 
soul, with its good and evil?” our author at once passes on 
to the metaphysical explanation: “But how is this? Are not 
“God and the soul the same, according to the words: tat 
“tvam asi ?”—To this it is replied: “When, by the teaching 
“of non-separateness, through sentences like tat tvam asi, the 
“consciousness of non-separateness is awakened, then the 
“wanderings of the soul and the creative function of Brahman 
“cease; for the whole tendency of the world of division springs 
“ from false knowledge, and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
“Whence, then, the creation? and whence the responsibility 
“for not having brought forth good only? Bor Samsdra, which 
“has as its characteristics the doing of good and evil, is an 
“illusion produced by non-discrimination of the determinations 
“(which, produced by Ignorance, consist in the aggregate of 
“ the instruments of activity formed by names and forms), and 
“this illusfon just as the error ( abhimdna) of division and 
“separation by birth and death, does not exist in the sense 
“of the highest reality” (p.472, 14—475,4). 


107 For our author, every good thing Qiitam) is a command (karta- 
vyam) and every evil thing ( ahitam ) is a prohibition ( parihartavyam )■; 
therefore the freedom of God excludes both. He knows, therefore, like 
the Old Testament, only a hypothetical imperative, not, like the philosophy 
of Kant, a categorical, which only becomes possible through freedom. 







THE THIRD PART OP THE VEDlNTA SYSTEM: 


PSYCHOLOGY 

OR 

THE DOCTRINE OP THE SOUL. 


XXII. Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul. 

1. Preliminary Remarks on Psychology. 

With Theology or the doctrine of the Existent, and Cos¬ 
mology or the doctrine of its manifestation as the world, the 
foundations of the system are naturally completed; it is therefore 
only a further elaboration of what has already been expounded 
when in Psychology and the following sections we turn our 
attention specially to a particular side of the Universe, in 
order to consider more closely both in its own nature and in 
its two states of wandering and liberation that most important 
of cosmic phenomena, which is immediately present to the 
inner consciousness of every one, namely the soul. 

There are two factors which constitute the Universe; one 
of them may be properly termed the stage in this drama of 
cosmic evolution, the other the players who appear on it; the 
first factor is inorganic Nature consisting of space, air, 
fii*e, water and earth; the second is organic Nature consist¬ 
ing of souls that have entered into the elements and wander 
as plants, animals, men, and gods. Both factors are ultimately 
resolvable into Brahman, into “the One without a second,” 
who according to the exoteric view creates the elements anew 
at the beginning of each world-period and then enters into 
them (above p. 231) “ with the living Self,” i. e>, with the in¬ 
dividual Soul; but both of them, the elements as well as the 
souls, are, from the higher, esoteric standpoint of the doctrine 
of identity, the one undivided Brahman Himself; for an existence 
in the highest sense real (paramdrthatah) which passes beyond 
the one indivisible Brahman without a second cannot be pre¬ 
dicated of the extension (prapanca) of the elements in names 
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and forms as they are “laden on” the soul as “recompense 
of the deed on the doer” (kriy&’MralM-phalam, p. 273. 12. 
291,6. 447,3. 987,6), nor yet of the Brahman disguised by 
the' Upadhis whereby .He represents a wandering, enjoying, 
acting soul. 

This double fundamental view of the Vedanta: the eso teric 
doctrine according to which every soul is the whole indivisible 
Brahman, who admits of nothing outside Himself, and the 
exoteric doctrine according to which there has from eternity 
existed a plurality of souls wandering but nevertheless (illogic- 
ally) conceived as emanating from the Brahman this view 
must be clearly kept in mind in what follows, even when ion 
the supposition that the reader is now sufficiently familiar 
with the leading conceptions) we do not treat the exoteric 
and esoteric Psychology in two strictly sundered sections 
winch would involve too great a dislocation of the sequence 
of thought of the original. In general, it may be noted, Qan- 
kara in the Psychology takes the esoteric new, and leaves it 
to the opponent whose opinion is step by step developed in 
detail and then refuted, to represent the exoteric view; at the 
same time having regard to the doctrine of metempsychosis 
maintained by him for the “lower knowledge.” Qankara cannot 
avoid descending to the exoteric standpoint himself; in uoing 
so ho appropriates partially and conditionally the arguments 
which he himself combats, in order thereby to gain a found¬ 
ation for the doctrine of Samsdra, i.e„ the ‘wandering’’ of 
tho soul, which he then treats of.—The individual enquiries 
as found in the original work will be left as far as possible 
untouched; only in the order will certain changes demanded 
by the subject be made; therefore we shall first treat of the 
origin and nature of the soul (chap. XXIII), of its relation to 
God (chap. XXIV), to the body (chap. XXV) and to its own 
works (chap. XXVI), all this from the esoteric standpoint; 
this course, however, from the continual connection with the 
exoteric point of view opposed to it will disclose many aspects 
which are true for the other doctrine also; these will be further 
developed when passing to the exoteric standpoint we considei 
the soul in relation to its empirical organs (chap. XXVII) 
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and states (chap. XXVIII) in detail; to these preliminaries 
in the following section will be readily joined the doctrine of 
transmigration. 

However before we enter on these discussions, we must as 
an introduction produce the proofs of the immortality of the 
soul which are not found in the psychological part of the work 
(2, 3,15—2, 4, 19, and 3, 2, 1—10) but 3, 3, 63—54 among the 
miscellaneous matter which forms the sections 3, 3 and 3, 4. 
Though Qankara tries to justify artificially the interpolation 
of this episode at the place in question, it does not naturally 
belong there but to Psychology, and that as an introduction; 
for a conditio sine qua non of the doctrine of the soul is the 
proof that the soul exists, that there is in man a part which 
“reaches” beyond the body and is not affected by its dis¬ 
solution. 

The word “immortality” is here to be understood in its 
western sense as, used by us, of “indestructibility by death” 
The Indians as a rule understand by the corresponding amrita- 
tvam as has already been emphasised (above p. 149) some¬ 
thing different, namely “the deliverance of the liberated soul 
from dying.” 108 What we call immortality is commonly called 
by them vyatireka the “reaching'’(beyond the body); and this 
idea is the subject of the following controversy between the 
materialists and Vedantins, which, for the high interest of the 
question discussed, wo add in a unabbreviated translation. 

2. Arguments of the Materialists against the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul. 

“Some, namely those materialists (lokdyatika) who see the 
“Self in the body only, believe that there is no Self which 
“persists beyond the body; they assume that consciousness 
“though indiscoverable in the external elements, earth, etc., 

'03 Martyoivam on the contrary means, p. 193, 7 “ the necessity of 
dying again and again” of the individual soul.—However amrita too is 
occasionally found in our sense; e.g., p. 197, 12, whero it means the soul 
“which cannot die” (because there still exist works to be atoned for); 
cf. also p. 241, 14. 
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“taken individually and collectively, is contained in them when 
“they take the form of the body; therefore they maintain that 
“consciousness proceeds from them in the form ot intellect, 
“just as the power of intoxication [from fermenting matter], 
“and that man is only a body which is distinguished by this 
“consciousness. On the other hand they deny a Self which 
“persists beyond the body, by virtue of which consciousness 
“is in the body and which is capable of entering into heaven 
“or into salvation; on the contrary they assume that the body 
“alone is the conscious being and the Self, and cite as a 
“proof that this conscious being only continues as long as the 
body. For when anything exists only as long as something 
“else exists, and ceases to exist with it, this is completely 
“expressed by terming it a quality of the other, just as heat 
“and light are qualities of fire. It is just the same with 
“ breath, motion, spirit, memory, etc. which are considered qual¬ 
ities of the soul by believers in the soul; for they too are per¬ 
ceived only within the body and not without it, and as no 
“bearer of these qualities which reaches beyond the body can 
“be proved, therefore they can he nothing but qualities of the 
“body. Therefore the Self does not persist beyond the body” 
(p. 954, 5—955, 9). 

3. Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul. 

“To this we reply: it is not true that the soul does not 
“persist beyond the body; on the contrary its persistence 
“beyond the body must he assumed because its Existence 
“does not depend on the Existence (of the body). Por 
“if from the fact that the qualities of the Self persist as long 
“as the body, the conclusion is drawn that they are qualities 
“ of the body, then also from the fact that they do not persist 
“ while the body persists must he concluded that they are not 
“qualities of the body because they differ essentially from the 
“qualities of the body. P’or what is a quality of the body, 
shape, etc., must persist as long as the body. Breath, 
“motion, etc. on the other hand do not persist though the 
“body does, namely in the state of death. Not only so but 
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“ the qualities of the body, as shape, etc., are perceived by 
“others, but this is not so with the qualities of the Self, Spirit, 
“Memory, etc.” 

“Further: it is true that from the existence of the body 
“in a living state can be proved the existence ot those [qual¬ 
ities of the Self], but from its non-existence the reverse 
“cannot be proved; for there is always the possibility that 
“whenever this body perishes the qualities ot the Sell persist 
“by entering into another body; the opponents’ opinion there¬ 
fore is excluded by its being a mere hypothesis (saniQciyci). 

“The opponent must further be asked how he imagines 
“consciousness if he assumes its origin from the elements; for 
“beyond the four elements the materialists of course admit 
“nothing existing. If he says: consciousness is the perception 
“of the elements and the products, consciousness has the latter 
“as its objects and consequently cannot he a quality of them, 
“for an activity directed towards one’s own Self is a contra¬ 
diction; for though fire is hot, it does not burn itself and 
“however skilled a dancer is, he cannot climb on his own 
“shoulders; if consciousness is a quality of the elements and 
“their products, the elements and their products cannot be 
“objects of consciousness; for e.g. shapes cannot have their 
“own shape or another as object, while on the other hand 
“consciousness has as objects the elements and their products 
“whether without or within the Self. As the existence of the 
“elements and their products is concluded from the fact that 
“they are perceived, so the conclusion must also be drawn 
“that this perception is different from them [perception makes 
“the material world known, not vice vcrsct ]; and the proper 
“nature of perception is just what we call soul. Thus the 
“independence of the soul from the body and its eternity 
“follow from the unity of perception; and recollecting etc. 
“is possible through the recognition in a different condition 
“of a thing once perceived because the percipient is identical 
“[with himself].” 

“Now if it be said that perception is a quality of the body 
“because it persists as long as the body, the method of reply- 
“ing has already been indicated; perception continues as long 
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“as the means e.g. the lamp, exists, and continues no longer 
‘•when it does not exist; but from this cannot be concluded 
“that perception is only a quality of the lamp; just in the 
“same way because perception continues as long as the body 
“exists and ceases when it ceases, it does not need to be a 
“quality of the body; for the body like the lamp serves only 
“as a means. Moreover the help of the body is not un- 
“ conditionally necessary in perception, for while the body lies 
“motionless in sleep we perceive many things.—Therefore the 
“existence of a soul persisting beyond the body is indisputable” 
(p. 965-957). 

4. On the Doctrine of Immortality in general. 

If human thought were what it is not and perhaps never 
will be—completely logical, there would probably be only two 
philosophical standpoints: Idealism which holds the world 
which surrounds xis as not real in the strict sense, and 
Realism which regards it as real. If these standpoints are 
logically adhered to, there is place in neither system, as it 
seems to us, for the immortality of the soul. For it is essential 
to Idealism to reach by one of the ways indicated by us in 
chap. II, 1, above p. 47 ff. the conviction of the unreality of all 
plurality as well as of all origination and dissolution and to 
grasp as the sole certainty the existence of the Self (ego): the 
logical consequence of this standpoint is the consciousness of 
the identity of the Ego with “Being-in-itself” and of the 
identification with it as soon as the dream of this existence 
is past—an identification which is not to be conceived so 
much as an absorption of the Self in the All, but rather 
(if we may speak spatially of the spaceless) as an absorption 
of the all into the Self, as a generalised realisation of what 
is in detail realised in every moral action. .From this point 
of view the doctrine of immortality is superfluous; for it says 
us only what is self-evident. From the point of view of Realism 
on the other hand it is logically impossible. If nature is 
real, its dicta are real; and they tell us Unmistakably 
that wo arise out of nothing by procreation and at death 
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return to nothing.—These considerations seem to show that 
the doctrine of immortality is a compromise between Idealism 
and Realism; it is an attempt to maintain from the realistic 
standpoint which is the natural one for the human intellect 
the idealistic certainty, rooted in self-consciousness, of the 
unchangeableness of the Self — a vain effort as the history of 
the doctrine of immortality sufficiently demonstrates. 

In the Vedanta system Idealism is represented by the 
esoteric view of the doctrine of identity, Realism by the exoteric 
doctrine of the Creation of the world. For the esoteric view 
the soul is identical with the Brahman and to grasp this only 
the right knowledge of the Self is needed, and no proof of 
immortality. The exoteric view makes us emerge from and 
return to Brahman; with this conception no doctrine of im¬ 
mortality can be reconciled but only the view of the Upani- 
shads, expressed in the words (Mun<J. 2, 1, 1). 

“Just as the sparks from out the glowing flame 
“In thousa d forma, all glowing skywards mount, 

"All creatures from the changeless one emerge, 

“And thus, dear friend, return unto their fount.” 

According to this doubtless original view the soul had an 
origin, and is as a necessary consequence, perishable. For 
what is so constituted that it can originate, is so constituted 
that it can perish. To |i/yj$sv els ooSev petcet.— 

But the soul is the point in the universe where the veil 
(woven of time, space, and causality) that covers “Being- 
in-itself” becomes so transparent that we perceive facts through 
it, which protest against the cosmic laws of Realism and 
oppose themselves to a logical elaboration of it. Such a fact 
is above all the metaphysical significance of human action, 
reaching as it does beyond the grave. When a human being 
dies and his body is scattered to the elements, there is some¬ 
thing in him which does not leave him; that is his works, as 
the Veda (Brih. 3, 2, 13) says; and this conviction of the in¬ 
destructibility of the moral part of man by death compels the 
Vedanta to maintain inconsistently instead ot the absorption 
into Brahman demanded by the exoteric view a persistence of 
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the soul in its individual character beyond the Brahman into 
whom it enters at death. 

We shall return later to these questions of exoteric Psycho¬ 
logy. The first question is not as to the empirical soul affected 
by Upadhis and therefore wandering, acting and suffering, but 
as to the definition of the metaphysical nature of the soul 
free from all this; we shall however often enough have oc¬ 
casion to refer beforehand to this disguising of the soul by 
the Upadhis. 


XXIII. Origin and Nature of the Soul. 

1. Origin of the Soul. 

Sutras 2, 3,16-17. 

One could imagine, says Qankara, that the soul (jwa) also 
originates and perishes like all else, because experience 
shows how man is born and dies and even celebrates his birth 
by special ceremonies (p. 641, 6). But that idea is contra¬ 
dicted by the Scripture which accompanies its commands and 
prohibitions with promises and threats, and they are only 
accomplished in a future existence (641, 9). Therefore being 
born and dying refer only to the body; for the soul on the 
other hand they mean no more than the entering into the 
phenomenal world as body and passing out of it again (prd- 
durbhdva and tirobhdva, p.642,4); therefore birth is only to 
be regarded as the union of the soul with the body, death as 
the separation from it (642, 8). But by this only the in¬ 
dependence of the soul from the gross (material) origin and 
dissolution is demonstrated; the question is, what is the relation 
of the soul to Brahman, does it originate from him or not 
(642, 11)?— 

— It is clear that up to the present we have been speak¬ 
ing exoterically of the soul involved in transmigration. "YVe 
might expect to find further the proof that it does not originate 
from Brahman on the ground that when in deep sleep and 
death and at the end of the world it enters into him, it 
persists in the form of seed-force (cf. above pp. 228 ff. 238. 
276. 279). Instead of this in what follows Qankara passes 
over to the esoteric doctrine in order to prove the non¬ 
origination of the soul from the fact of its identity with 
Brahman. 
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The origination of the soul from Brahman might he main¬ 
tained on the following grounds: Firstly. If Brahman is 
recognised, it is said in Mupd. 1, 1, 3, all is recognised. This 
passage forbids us to assume anything existent outside Brah¬ 
man. —Secondly: Brahman and the soul are different in essence; 
Brahman is free from all evil [e. g. origination and dissolution] 
and the soul is not.— Thirdly. Everything divided and mani¬ 
fold in the world is transformed (not original); when the soul 
does good and evil and feels pleasure and pain, it is in¬ 
dividualised according to the bodies and manifold; therefore 
it must have an origin (cf. note 43).— Fourthly. It is equally 
true of enjoyers ( bhoktar) and of the things to be enjoyed 
(i bliogyam ), i e., the Pranas and Elements, that they proceed 
from Brahman as sparks spring from a fire (above p. 131ft.); 
by this passage other passages are to he supplemented and 
explained; thus the passage as to the entrance of Brahman 
into the elements (Taitt. 2. 6. Chand. 6, 3, 3; cf. above p. 280).— 
Therefore the soul has originated from Brahman (p. 643, 7 to 
644, 11). 

To the fourth assertion is to be replied first that in most 
passages an origination of the soul is not taught [as tor the 
others, they will be treated immediately]; and then that an 
origination is impossible because in many passages (Qaukara 
cites no fewer than ten) the eternal nature of the soul is 
maintained.—To the third of the above assertions that the 
soul must have originated because it is manifold, it is to be 
replied, that the soul in itself ( svatas ) is by no means mani¬ 
fold (p. 645,8), for it is said (Qvet. 6, 11): 

u One God alone in every being hid, 

u Pervadeth all, the inner soul of each.’* 

The plurality of the soul is only phenomenal and is conditioned 
by the Upadhis such as Buddhi etc., just as the plurality ot 
space by the vessels (note 106) which bound it. In the same 
way we must take it as referring to the Upadhis when the 
Scripture occasionally seems to speak of an origin and dis¬ 
solution of the soul; this means only an origin and dissolution 
of the Upadhis; e.g. in the passage (above p. 175) “after death 
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there is no consciousness.” f° 9 —By the identity of the soul 
with Brahman the first of the above assertions is met.— 
Lastly, as regards the second it is to be remarked that the 
difference in essence of the soul and Brahman refers only to 
the Upadkis, as is to be seen by the passage Chap. XII, 4, 
in which all qualities of Saipshra are denied to the soul ‘ con¬ 
sisting of knowledge.” Thus it is proved that the soul 110 does 
not originate nor perish (p. 644, 12—647, 5). 


2. Nature of the Soul. 
Sutram 2, 3,18. 


How is the nature of the soul to be imagined? Is it, as 
Kanada maintains, in itself not intellectual, so that its in¬ 
telligence is only accidental ( dgantuka ), or must wo assume 
with the Sdnlchyas that the Soul is in its essence an eternally 
intellectual being (p. 647, 7)? — 

Bor the first eventuality, that the intelligence of the soul 
is accidental anil produced by its association with the Manas, 
just as the heat of the pot is produced by its connection 
with the fire, wo may adduce tire fact that were the soul 
essentially intellectual it ought to be so in the case of sleepers, 
fainting persons, and madmen ( graha-dvishta ); but they affirm 
that in this condition they have had no consciousness. There¬ 
fore, since the intelligence of the soul is only temporary, we 
must assume that it. is not essential but accidental (p. 647, 9 
to 648, 2). 

To this we reply: the soul is an eternally intellectual being; 
this follows from the fact that, as we have proved, it does not 

to# Here p. 646, 8 and 391, 3 an annihilation of the Upadhis, upddli- 
pralaya is taught. But according to the system only the gross body is 
annihilated; the remaining Upadhis (the subtle body and the Pranas) did 
not originate aud (except in liberation) are imperishable; but by them 
the plurality of souls is conditioned, from which the opponent concluded 
their origination. HiB objection therefore remains unanswered. 

no That is, as we must add, the soul which the esoteric doctrine 
recoguises as identical with Brahman. —The indestructibility of the soul 
affected by Upadhrn follows on moral grounds as is developed e. g. above 
p. 112 if. 
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originate but is the highest unchangeable Brahman itself, 
which when disguised by the Upadhis appears as the individual 
soul. Now the highest Brahman is as we have proved (chap. 
IX, 4 above p. 134ff.) naturally intellectual; consequently to 
the soul also intellectuality is as essential as heat and light 
to fire. Yet the organs of perception are not for this 
reason superfluous; for they are tho gates through which the 
intellect receives the specifically different sense-impressions, 
■ e.g. the perception of smells by the sense of smell etc.—if 
sleepers etc. do not perceive, this is to be explained by the 
passage: “If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though ho 
“‘does not see” etc. (above p. 191); i.e., the soul does not then 
perceive, not because perception is wanting but because the 
objects are wanting; just as light does not become visible in 
space, as long as there are no objects to be illuminated 
(648, 2—649, 13). 


XXIV. Relation of the Soul to God. 


Ukdeb this heading, making a change in the arrangement 
of the Sfttras we treat the section 2, 3, 43—53, which, like 
the concluding sections in several other cases, makes the im¬ 
pression of a later addition, and in respect of its contents 
stands in close relationship to the thoughts of the preceding 
chapter; therefore we include it here; it is impossible in our 
presentation to avoid completely the numerous repetitious of 
the original if we wish to avoid too great a departure from 
the original line of thought. 

1. Non-identity and Identity, 
pp. 684, 13—688, 3. 

The relation of the soul to God is presented by the Scrip¬ 
ture in two ways, partly [exoteric] as the relation of a servant 
to his master and of the part to the whole, and partly [esoteric] 
as a relation of identity. 

The position of the soul as servant with God as its master 
can be conceived in the following way: God (fyvara) by virtue 
of his connection with unsurpassable {nirati<^aya) Upadhis 
exercises authority over the soul which is affected only by 
imperfect ( nihina ) Upadhis (p. 688, 1; our author contents 
himself here with the remark that the whole relationship 
depends on the Upadhis; for greater detail see chap. XX, 3, e, 
above p. 271).—The soul is further conceived as a part of 
God; a.g. by the simile of the Fire and the sparks (p. 685, 6; 
cf. above p. 131); further in the passage of the Bigveda X, 
90, 3 (cf. chap. XT, 3): 
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“ However great is nature's majesty, 

“ The spirit is yet higher raised by far 
“Of it but one foot do all beings make 
“ Three feet are immortality in heaven.” 

where under one foot all animated beings, the immovable 
(plants) and the movable, are to be understood (p. 687, 3). 
The passage of Bhngavadgita 15, 7 affirms the same (p. 68/, 9). 

However this view of the soul as a part o:L Brahman is 
not to be taken strictly, for Brahman has no parts (p. 685, 7); 
and the case is the same with the passages in whicli the soul 
appears as different from. Brahman (p. 685, 9); for it is taught 
on the other hand that all souls, as they have entered “into 
“the complex of organs formed of names and shapes 1 (nd)nci- 
rupa-hita-karya-harana-scmghata , i. e. the body), are Brahman 
Himself (p. 686, 5). Xot even the lowest creatures are to oe 
excepted here, as a verse of the Brahman song of the Athar - 
vamkas (not found in our collection of Atharva songs) says: 

“ Brahmau are fishers and slaves, and even the players are Brahman” 

and another (Qvet. 4, 3 -** Atharvn-V. X, 8, 27): 

“ The woman art thou, and the man, the maiden and the hoy, 

“ Thou art born, and growest in every form, thou tottereat in old age.' 

Thus the soul is sometimes regarded as identical with Brah¬ 
man, sometimes as a part of Him (p. 686). 

The passages p. 1127,14—1128,14 (translated above p. Ill) 
serve to complete what this passage leaves uncertain; it is 
there proved from the esoteric standpoint that the soul can 
be conceived neither a part nor a transformation of Brahman 
nor as different from him but only as identical with Brah¬ 
man.—An explanation of this is offered by the image (used 
pp. 690, 3. 695, L 809, 12) of the sun and its reflections in 
the water (above p. 208) and that of cosmic space, whose 
local divisions depend only on the limitations of vessels which 
produce no change in its nature (note 106, above p. 277); cl. 
also p. 120, 13: “It is however forbidden, in the sense of the 
“highest reality ( paramdrlhatas ) to assume a seer or hearer 
“different from the highest God, when we read (Bpih. 3, 7, 23): 
“‘There is no seer besides him, 1 etc. (above p. 149); on the 
“contrary the highest God differs trom the individual soul 
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‘•created by Ignorance and termed TijMnatman (cf. note 82) 
“which acts and enjoys only in the same way as the magician, 
“who in reality remains upon the earth, is different from the 
“magician, who with sword and shield climbs up the rope. 


2. Illusion of all Pain, 
pp. 688, 3—691, 3. 

One might imagine that, if the soul is a part of God, God 
must feel the pains of the soul also, just as when one member 
of the body suffers, the whole body suffers with it. (p. 688. 3); 
nay the sufferings of God must be much greater than those 
of the individual soul, and it is better for us to remain as 
individual souls in the state of hctins&i'ci- than by the gaining 
of perfect knowledge to rise to a consciousness of identity 
with God (p. 688, 6). 

To this is to be replied (in connection with what was 
brought forward above p. 154): only through Ignorance 
does the soul fall into the illusion of seeing the Self in the 
body, and upon this illusion (alhimdna) alone, from which 
God is free, depends the sensation of pain. Pain is consequently 
a delusion ( bhrama) which arises from our not distinguishing 
the Self from the limitations, such as body, senses, etc. which 
have their origin in the realm of names and shapes created 
by Ignorance (p. 689, 1). Therefore pain depends only on a 
mistaken idea, as is proved by the fact that it persists even 
beyond the body. If for example a son or friend of ours dies, 
we feel pain from the mistaken idea that they belong to us. 
The rarivrdjaka (above p. 17) on the other hand, who has 
delivered himself from that illusion, feels no pain at it. In 
the same way he too feels no more bodily pain who has by 
perfect knowledge delivered himself from the illusion that his 

body belongs to him (p. 689, 9). 

Just as sunlight falling on the finger appears straight 
when the finger is straight, and crooked when it is crooked 
but in reality is neither the one nor the other—just as space 
in vessels seems to move when they are moved but in reality 
remains motionless—just as the sun does not quiver when its 
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reflections quiver in the water—so God does not suffer v/heu 
the individual soul suffers, and even the suffering of the in¬ 
dividual soul depends, as wo saw, only on Ignorance Such 
words of the Vedanta as tat tvam asi, “that art thou,” serve 
to drive away this illusion of the existence of the individual 
soul and to produce the consciousness of the Brahraanhood 
of the soul (p. 089, 16—690, 9). 

3. Subjection to and Freedom from Law. 
pp. 691, 3—694, 3. 

“If there is only one soul in all beings, how then are the 
“worldly and Vedic prohibitions possible?” 

—So far as the individual soul is a part of God. 

“But the Scripture teaches also that it is not simply a 
“part of him but also identical with him!” 

—The difference and identity consists exactly in its being 
a part of Him. 

“But where the Scripture speaks seriously, it surely teaches 
“the identity of God and the soul and reproves the natural 
“view of difference! It still remains therefore to be explained 
“how commands and prohibitions are possible.” 

—Let us take commands such as: a man shall visit his 
wife at a fit time—a man shall ask his consent of the sacri¬ 
ficial animal—a man shall stand by his friend; and prohibitions 
such as: thou shalt not commit adultery,—thou shalt not kill,— 
thou shall avoid thy enemy, such commands and prohibitions 
are valid in spite of the unity of the Atman, on account of 
the connection with the body. For on this connection with 
the body depends the mistaken opinion that we see the Self 
in the body, which is and remains common to all creatures 
with the exception of such as attain to perfect knowledge. 
The commands and prohibitions refer to this distinction [of 
the Ego from the non-Ego] though it depends on Ignorance 
and is caused by the connection with the body and the other 
Upadhis; and only for him who has attained perfect knowledge 
do they cease to hold good; as he has no further object to 
aim at, he has also no further obligations. For him there is 
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nothing to be toiled after or avoided because there is nothing 
that reaches beyond his own Self {dtina,n)\ but a duty towards 
one’s own Self is meaningless (na ca dtmd dtrnani eva ni.yojyah 
sydt). It is true he has a body, but he knows that its struc¬ 
ture ( samhatatvam ) is a mere illusion. Only for him who is 
still subject to the illusion of the body does the illusion of 
duty still persist: how should it persist for him who has re¬ 
cognised the unity of the soul? 

‘.‘But if the sage has no duties, can he do what he will?”- — 

—Not at all! For it is only illusion that moves to 
action and it is just this illusion that exists no more 
for this sage.— But in spite of the unity of all existence, 
command and prohibition exist for him who has not attained 
knowledge. For as one shrinks from tho fire which has burnt 
a corpse, though it is as much lire as any other —as one 
avoids sunlight in unclean places, though it comes just as 
much from the sun—as one flees from a human corpse though 
it consists of the same materials as the living body — so there 
are certain things to be avoided, though all things are one in 
the Atman. 


4. How are the individual Souls separated f 'rora each 

other? 

Sfitras 2, 3, 49—50. 

The works of souls are individually different, and so are 
the fruits (reward and punishment in the succeeding existence) 
which correspond to the works in each case. How is this 
possible if the soul is in reality only one?—How can it happen 
that works and fruits of difterent souls (which at death return 
to unity and proceed out of it again to a new existence 
Chand. 6, 10, above p. 264) do not mutually intermingle? 

To this we have two replies: 

1) The soul is, it is true, as a result of its unity with 
Brahman (as we shall soon see more in detail) omnipresent 
(i.e. spaceless); but this omnipresence does not mean that the 
acting and enjoying soul also pervades every thing and is thus 
connected with all bodies. For this individual soul is only 
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conditioned by the Upadhis; as these Up ad his are not all 
pervading, the individual soul is not so either, and no con¬ 
fusion of works and fruits happens (p. 694, 5—10).— Compare 
with this what has been said above pp. 228ff. 276 as to the 
persistence of the power of differentiation after entrance into 
Brahman. 

2) Individual souls are to bo regarded only as phantoms 
(ctbhdsa) of the highest soul, comparable to images of the sun 
in water. Just as when one of these reflected suns quivers, 
the others do not quiver too, the deeds and fruits of one soul 
do not concern the others. These phantoms and with them 
the whole of Samsdra with its deeds and fruits, depend on 
Ignorance ( avidyd ). Only when this is removed, is unity 
with Brahman attained (p. 694, 12—695, 5) and thereby, as 
we may add. a point of view, from which questions as to works 
and fruits and consequently as to their intermingling, have 
no meaning. 

Of these two answers the one refers the plurality of souls 
to the Upadhis, the others to Avidyd. What is the relation 
of these two to each other? This question leads us to collect 
here the most important passages on the Upadhis, a fun¬ 
damental idea of the system, which is however nowhere treated 
connectedly by Qankara. 

5. Brahman and the Upadhis. 

In reality (paramdrthatas) there is nothing else besides 
Brahman alone. If we imagine we perceive a transformation 
(■vikara ) of Him into the world, a division ( bheda ) of Him into 
a plurality of individual souls, this depends on Avidyd. But 
how does this happen? How do we manage to deceive our¬ 
selves into seeing a transformation and a plurality, where in 
reality Brahman alone is?—On this question our authors give 
no information. 

Since Avidya is, as we saw above (p. 55) innate, and our 
birth depends on the works of a previous existence, one might 
imagine the innate obscuration of our knowledge was a result 
of previous offences reaching back ad infinitum. But the 
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system gives no real ground for this assumption. Avidyd 
cannot properly be a result of Samara, for on the contrary 
the reverse is the case and the whole of Samsara depends on 
Avidyd. Under these circumstances nothing remains but to 
recall the negative character of the idea of Avidyd. It needs 
no explanation so far as it is not a positive defect, but only 
Ignorance, the absence of knowledge. It is true something 
very positive depends on Avidyfi; viz. the whole existence of 
the world and of the individual soul. It, is however just the 
meaning of this reference of all empirical existence to- Ignor¬ 
ance, that this whole world, the whole beginningless and end¬ 
less Samara , is only for us something positive and real, but 
is in actuality non-Brahman and (as Brahman alone is the 
Existent) non-Existent, a mere mirage ( nidyd , mrigatrishnikd), 
a product of Ignorance. 

The extension of the world and the plurality of wandering 
souls, this hybrid which is neither Being nor non-Being (tattva- 
auyatvdbhydm anirvacantyam) and comparable to an hallu¬ 
cination or to a dream, is produced by Ignorance by virtue of 
the Upadhis, the limitations, literally “the ascription (with 
the secondary idea of the unpermitted) by means of which 
wo “ascribe” to Brahman what does not naturally belong to 
him, and through which, as we shall show in detail, he becomes 
1) a personal God, 2) the world, 3) the individual soul. All 
this depends on the Upadhis, and the Upddhis on Avidyd. 
Avidyd alone is the cause of the origin of the Upadhis (they 
are avidyd-krita p. 1133, 12, avidyd-nimtta p. 392, 14, avidyd- 
pratyupasthdpiia pp. 199, 5. 690, 5) and is the cause ot their 
persistence so far as the essence of Avidyd is the non-dis¬ 
crimination of Brahman from the Upadhis (tipddhi-aviveka 
p. 473, 17. 689, 1. 98, 8, cf. 185, 10); Brahman himself on the 
other hand is not in the least affected or changed by the 
Upadhis, just as little in fact as the crystal by the red colour 
with which it is painted p. 265, 7. 803, 14. It is in this sense 
that a contact of the Upadhis (upddhi-samparka p. 389, 2. 
794, 7) and a contamination (p. 389, 2) by them is spoken oh 
Brahman is merged in the Upadhis ( ujjddhi-untarbhdva p. 811, 
5. 9) and thereby his nature is hidden ( svardpa-trrobhdva 
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p. 837, 2) and his natural omniscience (in his esistential form 
as soul) suffers a limitation (the knowledge of the soul is 
upadhi-parkchinna p. 231, 1). 

On this connection of the Brahman with the Upadhis 
depend, as we have said, three phenomena, and it is character¬ 
istic that all three are included under this conception without 
distinction: 1) Through the Upadhis the higher Brahman 
becomes the lower, the object of worship p. Ill, 3. 662, 13. 
1142, 9; the Upadhis of the tgvara are however perfect (nir- 
atigaya) in contrast with those of the individual soul which 
are imperfect ( nihina ) (p. 688, 1); details of this distinction 
are not given. 2) The extension of nature too (ndma-rupa- 
prapahca) which is commonly referred directly to AvidycL 
(e.g. 1132, 10. 507, 1. 473, 17. 787, 13) seems occasionally to 
be reckoned among the Upadhis of Brahman; this is the case 
p. 803, 12. 807, 4 ( prith ivi-ddi-upudh i-yoga), 391, 2 ( upddhi - 
agraya-ndmarftpatn), 1133, 12 (namarfipa - upiidhika) just as 
external objects ( vishaya ) also appear among the Upadhis of 
the soul (p. 265, 6, cf. 787,10. 1056,1. 739, 7). This description 
of nature however as Upadhi of Brahman is uncertain and at 
any rate seldom. 3) But so much the more frequently is 
everything regarded as Upadhi , which makes Brahman into 
a Jwa or (Jdrira, i.e., individual soul, whose existence as a 
being different from Brahman depends solely on the Up&dhis, 
p. 735, 3. 244, 13. 360, 2. 199, 8. 836, 8. 799, 5. 982, 5. 
173, 16. 162, 16. The best explanation of this relationship 
is the comparison of the Upadhis with vessels which limit 
cosmic space locally (cf. note 106 above p. 277). In this sense 
can be considered as Upadhis firstly all psychic organs or 
Pranas (Mukfvya prana, Manas , and the Indriyas ; for details 
see chap. XXVII) together with the subtle body and the 
moral determination of the soul (p. 1091, 9) which all share 
together in transmigration; further the gross body which only 
exists until death (kdrya-karana-sanghdta or deha , cf. 473, 17. 
199, 5. 787, 13. 389, 2. 98, 4. 9. ^692. 14. 811, 6. 9); and 
finally to these are added occasionally external objects and 
sensation (vishaya-vedana p. 265, 6. 787, 10. 1056, 1, where 
it must be taken as a Dvandva). In waking and dreaming 
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contact with the TJpadhis (upddhi-sainparka) takes place, in 
deep sleep release (upa^ama) from them (p. 794, 7. 836, 6). 
.Frequently only such are to be understood as TJpadhis as 
share in transmigration; then for example p. 793, 14, where 
veins and pericardium are termed receptacles of the TJpadhis 
(upddhi-ddhdray, thus the definition of the TJpadhis fluctuates 
and must in each case be settled by the context. 


20 


XXV. Relation of the Soul to the Body. 

In the section 2, 3, 19—32, which we propose to analyse 
in the present chapter, the question raised by this heading is 
handled chiefly from the quantitative side, in so far as the 
enquiry into the size of the soul holds the foremost place. 
This leads however to discussions which are of considerable 
help to us in gaining in the sequel a clear idea (so far as this 
is possible) of the relation of the soul 1) to its organs (MuTihya 
pr&na, Alan as, and Indriyas), 2) to the subtle body which 
consists of the seed of the elements and shares in trans¬ 
migration, 3) to the gross body which consists of the elements 
themselves. 

A clear idea of the spacelessness of Being-in-itself is want¬ 
ing in our system; in its place we find the doctrine ol the 
infinite size ( vibhutvam ) or omnipresence ( sarvagatatvam ) of 
the soul; two other views are opposed to this; that according 
to which the soul is of minute size {anu), and the opinion of 
the Jainas, according to which the soul is of a certain, moder¬ 
ate size, ihz. as large as the body. We begin with the dis¬ 

cussion of the last view, which wo take over from 2. 2, 34—36 
to insert it here. 

1. The opinion of the Jainas that the Soul is as large 

as the Body. 

If the soul is, as the Arhalas affirm, as large as the body, 
it is limited and therefore, like all limited things, not eternal 
(cf. note 43, above p. 68ff.). Moreover the size of the body 

changes. If, e. g. the human soul, as a fruit of works, enters 

into the body of an elephant, it cannot completely fill it; and 
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if it enters the body of an ant, it has no room in it. The 
same objection may be raised in respect of the varying size 
of the body in youth and manhood (p. 587, 6). 

Or does the soul consist of an infinite number of corpus- 
cules (avayava) which in a small body close up, and in a large 
one open out? Then there is a question whether these corpus* 
cules possess impenetrability (pratighata) or not. If they are 
impenetrable there is no room in a limited space for an in¬ 
finite number of corpuscules; if they are not, they take all 
together no more room than one corpuscule, they cannot 
produce the [necessary] extension and the whole soul is of 
minute size (p. 587, 12). 

Or roust we assume that with the increase and diminution 
of the body the soul gains new or loses old corpuscules? But 
then the soul is subject to change and perishable like the 
skin; and the doctrine [of the Jainas] of binding and liber¬ 
ation cannot hold good; the doctrine namely which asserts 
that the soul, clad in the eight kinds of its works and sunk in 
the ocean of Samsara, rises like a gourd (aldvu) after the 
connection is broken '(p. 588, 9). Moreover such changing 
corpuscules belong as little to the Self ( alman ) as the body 
does; and if a part of him remain as soul, we cannot deter¬ 
mine which (p. 588, 12).—And where do the new parts come 
from and the old go to? Not from the elements and not 
back into them; for the soul does not consist of the elements; 
and another common receptacle of soul - corpuscules is not 
demonstrable (p. 589, 5). 

Or does the soul perhaps persist through all change of 
parts like a stream whose waters change? This is not ad¬ 
missible either; for if this continuity is not real, there is 
no soul at all; if it is real, the soul is subject to change 
(p. 590, 4). 

If the dimensions of the soul remain for ever, as the Jainas 
maintain, as they were at the moment of liberation, this final 
state is to be regarded as its real dimensions; and therefore 
a given body aud not every former body is to be taken as 
its measure; but then it is not discoverable why it should not 
have just as much right to remain in every former state as 
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in that final state (p. 590, 9). We come therefore to the 
conclusion that the soul is unchangeable, whether it is minute 
(anu) or large ( mahant ), but it cannot be taken to be of the 
(changing) size of the body, as the Jainas assert (p. 591, 2). 


2. The Opinion that the Soul is of minute (anu) size. 

Sutras 2, 3, 19-28. 

1. That the soul is as large as the body has been refuted 
in tho examination of the doctrine of the Jainas (p. 651, 2). 
Therefore it is only possible to regard it as either very large 
(i. e. infinite, vibhu) or as minute (anu). The infinitely large 
cannot move (p. 651, 1), and we must assume of the soul that 
it moves because a passing (out of the body), a going (to the 
moon) and a return (to a new incarnation) are ascribed to it 
by the Scriptures (p. 650, 9). And even if the passing, so far 
as we regard it as a cessation of lordship over the body, 
could possibly be reconciled with immovability (p. 651, 5) a 
going and return could not; but they must certainly be re¬ 
cognized as motion (p. 651, 7) and we are thus compelled to 
regard this passing as a real going away (p. 651, 9). Since 
the soul, being mobile, cannot therefore be infinitely large, 
nor yet, as shown, of middle size, we must, assume (p. 651, 8) 
that it is minute (ami). 

2. The soul is, it is true, termed by the Scripture large, 
omnipresent, infinite, but these expressions refer only to the 
highest, not the individual soul (p. 652, 9); and when we read 
Byih.A, 4, 22 (above p. 195): “ Truly, this great, unborn Self, 
“is that among the life-organs which consists of knowledge” 
the individual soul is certainly termed “the great” but only 
so far as, in virtue of an innate power as seer, such as Vtuna- 
deva had (Bigv. IV, 26, 1. 27, 1. Brih. 1, 4, 10. Ait. 2, 5; cf. 
above p. 180 and note 83) its identity with the highest soul 
is perceived (p. 653, 1). On the other hand in other passages 
the soul is expressly termed minute; e.g. Mund. 3, 1, 9 “the 
subtle Self” (anur atma), Qvet. 6, 8 “large as the point of an 
awl,” and Qvet. 5, 9 as large as the hundredth of a hundredth 
of the end of a hair. 
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3. But ii’ the soul is minute, it can only be at one place 
in the body; how comes it thus that it perceives throughout 
the body? For after a bath in the Ganges one feels the 
cold, and in summer one feels the heat all over one’s body 
(p. 653, 11).—We answer: just as a piece of sandalwood, even 
when it only touches the body at one spot, refreshes it all 
over (p. 654, 2) so the soul is only in one spot, viz,, as the 
Scripture teaches in many places, in the heart (p. 655, 5) and 
from here it feels throughout the body (p. 654, 3). This comes 
about by means of the sense of touch ( tvac ); the soul is con¬ 
nected with the sense of touch everywhere and the sense of 
touch pervades the whole body. 111 Or perhaps this power of 
the minute soul to feel throughout the body can be explained 
(p.655,10) from its spirituality (caitanya-guna) which here 
extends beyond the substance; just as we see in other cases 
in experience that the quality extends further than the sub¬ 
stance, when e.g. the light of a jewel or of a lamp, which is 
only in one place in a room, extends from there through the 
whole room (p. 655, 11) or when we smell the scent of flowers 
without touching them (p. 656, 9). So too the Scripture teaches 
of the Soul, that though it is minute and dwells in the heart, 
by means of its quality of spirituality it penetrates the body 
(p. 658, 1) “to the hair and nails” (Kaush. 4, 20; cf. Bpih. 1, 4, 7) 
and also ,in other passages !(Kaush. 3, 6. Brih. 2,1,17) the 
soul is distinguished from the intellect ( prajiia , vijndnmn) with 
which it pervades the body (p. 658, 4). 


• i 1 p. 654, 5: tvag-atmanor hi sambandhah kritsndyam tvaci variate, 
tvak ca kritma-farira-vyapini. As the soul according to this view is 
minute and dwells in the heart, the outer skin cannot possibly be under¬ 
stood [if the passage really belongs to the context in which it stands; 
p. 654, 14—655,1 anutvam seems to be opposed to tvak-sambandha ; it is 
true that in this enquiry there is in places terrible confusion] but only 
the Indriyam termed tvac. ; for by this Manas and by Manas the soul 
feels cold, heat, pain, pleasure, etc. in the whole body. At Death this 
tvac or more accurately the tvagvritti enters into the Manas and like all 
the Indriyas shares in transmigration. 
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3. The Soul is infinitely great ( vibhn ). 

Sdtram 2, 3, 29. 

The s.oul has not originated (chap. XXIII, 1) but depends 
only on the entrance of the highest Brahman into the elements 
(above p. 231); from this the identity of both follows; the in¬ 
dividual soul is nothing but the highest Brahman himself 
(p. 658, 11). If this is so, the sou' must be as large as Brah¬ 
man and therefore all pervading (p. 658, 13) as is expressly 
asserted in the passage Brih. 4, 4, 22: “truly this great unborn 
“ Self is that among the organs of life which consists of know¬ 
ledge” (p. 659,1). To the arguments of the opponent we 
reply: 

(To 3.) If the soul were minute, it could not feel through¬ 
out the whole body. The connection with the sense of touch 
(tvac) does not suffice to explain this; the thorn too, on which 
one has trodden, is connected with the whole sense of feeling 
(p. 659, 5) and yet one feels the pain from it only in the sole 
of the foot and not in the whole body (p. 659, 6). That the 
quality extends beyond the substance, we do not admit; the 
flame of the lamp and its light are not related as substance 
and quality; on the contrary both are fiery substances, but iu 
the flame the corpuscules ( avayava) are drawn closer together, 
and in the light which radiates they are more widely separated 
(p. 656. 5). Just in the same way the perception of smell 
depends on the subtle atoms (jparam&nu) streaming out in all 
directions from the objects without diminishing their volume 
Ip. 657, 1) and penetrating into the nasal cavity (p. 657, 4). 
If this is not admitted, because atoms are not perceptible by 
the senses (p. 657, 5), because not the objects but their odours 
are smelt (p. 657, 6) ; or because what is perhaps true of the 
sense oi sight may not be transferred to tho sense of smell 
(p* 657, 8)—we must dispute the assertion that smell is only 
a quality; tor il it were, it could only disseminate itself from 
its own substance and not from other substances to which it 
has been transferred (p. 659, 10). That this is so the sublime 
Dvaipdyana testifies when he (Mahabharatam 12, 8518) says: 
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“ To water the unlearned foil: ascribe, 

“The odour which their senses show them there; 
“ But ever to the earth leads hack its trace, 

“And thence it goes to water and the air,” 


If it were true therefore that the spirituality of the soul 
pervaded the whole body, the soul could not be minute, for 
spirituality is not related to it as a quality to its sub¬ 
stance but is its very essence, as warmth and light are of the 
fire (p. 660, 3); and we have proved that the soul is not of 
the same size as the body: therefore it is only possible that 
it is infinitely great (p. 660, 5). 

(To 2.) But how can the soul be termed anu by the Scrip¬ 
ture?—As answer to this serves the following: because in the 
state of Samsara it is the nucleus (sura) of the qualities of the 
Buddhi. 112 Such qualities of the Buddhi are: Love, hate, 
pleasure, pain, etc. (p. 660, 7). For we must distinguish the 
soul outside the state of Samsara, which means that it is not 
acting, not suffering and eternally free, and the soul in the 
state of Saipsara, when it acts and suffers only through the 
qualities of the Upddhi of Buddhi being transferred to it 

(p. 660, 10). In this state the soul has the dimensions of the 

JBuddhi (p. 661, 1), is therefore (according to Q'vet. 5, 9) as 

large as the ten thousandth part of the end of a hair, 
(p. 661, 4) or (according to Q’vet. 5, 8) as large as the point 
of an awl (p. 661, 11) and dwells like the Buddhi in the heart 
(p. 662, 7). The minute size of the soul is therefore to be 

taken figuratively ( aupacdrika ); from the point of view of the 
highest reality ( paramdrtha ) it is infinitely great (p. 661, 7). 
We therefore find in the passages to which the opponent 
appeals (Qvet. 5, 8—9): 


“Through qualities of Duddki and the body, 
“The other seems as large as an awl’s point. 


M Divide a hundred times a human hair, and lake thereof the hundredth 

part, 

**That know thou as dimension of the soul, and this enlarges to in¬ 
finity.” 


n J Under Buddhi (Intellect) Manas is to be understood from here 
to the end of the chapter, aB will be evident further on. 
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When on the contrary Mupd. 3, 1,9 the epithot anu (minute) 
ia applied to the soul, this either doe3 not imply its smallness 
but the difficulty of perceiving it which is possible only by 
the grace of knowledge (p. 661, 13) not by sensual perception, 
or it refers here also to the Upddhis. 

(To 1.) So too the passing, going and return of the soul 
only refer to it so far as it is connected with the Upddhis 
and therefore infinitely small (p. 662, 8); for in the same way 
for the purpose of worship the highest soul is represented in 
the SaguncL vulyah as connected with Upddhis and therefore 
(Chand. 3, 14, translated [above p. 153) as “smaller than a 
“grain of rice or barley” (p. 662, 13). 

—Our author’s inconsistency in first disputing the possibility 
of a sense of feeling throughout the body for the minute soul, 
and then himself admitting the minute size of the soul in the 
state of Saipsara, is self-evident. An explanation of how the 
soul perceives the conditions of the body in the state of Sarp- 
s&ra can only be gathered from the arguments which he dis¬ 
putes. It is true he says on p. 715, 2: “The above mentioned 
“Pranas [the Manas and the ten Indriyas] must he assumed 
“to be minute (anu); but the minuteness in their case means 
“subtlety ( saukshmyarn ) and limitation (pariccheda) not atomic 
“size (puranuinu-tuli/atvam) because [in that case] action that 
“pervades the whole body is impossible.” But in the passage 
which we have considered he disputed the possibility of bodily 
sensation not for the soul of atomic size ( paraindnu-tulyu ) but 
for the minute (anu) soul.—The fact is, arguments and counter¬ 
arguments are thrown together in such confusion that the 
assumption of a fusion of different texts is in the highest 
degree probable. 

4. Connection of the Soul with the Intellect ( buddhi). 

Sutras 2, 3, 30—32, 

The highest soul becomes the individual soul, as we have 
seen, by uniting itself with the Upddhis (which depend on 
Ignorance) and especially with the Upadhi of Buddhi; by this 
is to be understood here, as the sequel will show, on the one 
hand the intellect exclusive of the sense-organs ( Indriyas ) and 
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on the other hand the “onlooking” soul (Sdhshin), that is to 
say exactly what the System calls Manas. 

(a) Duration of this Connection. 

What becomes of the soul when it separates itself from 
the Buddhi? is this separation a passing over into non-Being 
or an escape from Samsara (p. 663, 3)?—To this the reply is: 
as long as the state of Samsara is not removed by perfect 
knowledge, the connection endures; and as long as the con¬ 
nection endures, the individual soul as such endures (p. 6(33, 8). 

But from the standpoint of the highest reality it does not 
exist at all; for beyond the eternal, free, omniscient God there 
is no other spiritual element (p. 663, 12) as is proved by the 
passages: “there is no other seer besides him” (Brih. 3, 8, 11), 
“that art tliou” (Ch&nd. 6, 8, 7), “I am Brahman” (Brih. 1, 

4, 10). The continuance of the soul’s connection with the 
Buddhi even after death and until liberation is taught firstly 
by the Scripture when it says (Brih. 4, 3, 7 translated above 
p. 189): “It is that among the organs of life which consists 
“of knowledge and is the spirit which shines in the heart 
“ within. This spirit wanders unchanged through both worlds; 

“it is as though it reflected, as though it moved unsteadily;” — 
“consisting of knowledge” means here “consisting of Buddhi;” 
that it wanders unchanged through both worlds proves that 
at death no separation from the Buddhi takes place; its thinking 
and moving are conditioned by the thinking and moving of 
the Buddhi; therefore it is said: “it is as though it reflected 
— moved”; in itself (svatas) it does not reflect and does not 
move (p. 664, 13).—Moreover the persistence of the connection 
follows from its dependence ou false knowledge (mithyd•jftdnam), 
for this can be removed by no other means than perfect 
knowledge ( sumyag-jndnam)’, therefore the connection must 
persist till the awakening of the consciousness of unity with 
Brahman (p. 664, 16), for only by this awakening can it be 
broken, as the Scripture also says (Qvet. 3, 8): 

“The mighty spirit out beyoud the gloom, 

“Mj eyes have seen with suulike radiance glow; 

“Who seeth him escapes a mortal’s doom; 

“ There is for us no other way to go,” 
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(b) Potentiality and Actuality of the Connection. 

But how is it with this connection in the states of deep 
sleep and death, in which according to the Scripture (Chand. 
6, 8 translated above p. 263) an entrance into Brahman takes 
place?—It is in these states potentially ( gakti-dtmand) present, 
and becomes manifest (actual) by awakening and birth, just 
as the power of procreation is present as a germ (vija-atmand) 
in the child, but only becomes manifest when he becomes a 
man (p. 665, 8). A. potential continuance of this sort must be 
assumed because uothing can arise without a given cause, for 
otherwise everything would arise out of everything (p. 665, 13). 

(c) Necessity of a connecting Organ of this Sort. 

The Up&dhi in question of the soul,—“whether it be called 
“ Antahkaranam, Manas, Buddhi, Vijmnam, Cittam, or whether, 
“ as some do, a distinction be drawn between Manas and Buddhi, 
“ and the function of doubt assigned to the former and that of 
“resolution to the latter” (p. 666, 7)—is indispensable as a 
connecting link between the soul and organs of sense; for 
without it, if soul and senses suffice for perception, there would 
be continuous perception, or, if they do not suffice, no per¬ 
ception at all; for the soul is unchangeable and in the senses 
there is no reason why they should at one time be active and 
then again become inactive. Therefore a connecting link must 
be assumed between the two, by whose attention (avcidhdnam) 
and inattention arise apperception and non-apperception; this 
connecting liuk is Manas (mind). Therefore the Scripture 
says: “My mind was elsewhere, so I did not see, did not hear” 
and “one sees with his mind, hears with his mind” (Brih. 
1,5,3); and as functions of the Manas it mentions ( loc.cit .): 
** Wish, resolution, doubt, belief, disbelief, constancy, incon¬ 
stancy, shame, thought and fear” (p. 666, 5—668, 3). 


XX VI. Relation of the Soul to its Actions. 


1. Preliminary. 

It may repeatedly be observed bow psychological problems 
familiar to us reappear in a different form in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. The question as to the size of the soul gave us some 
informations as to the relation of the soul to the body; the 
question as to how the soul is related to its actions includes 
an enquiry iuto the will. Essential to the soul is as we saw 
(chap. XXIII, 2) intelligence; hut this intelligence is at the 
bottom imaginary; for the Indians, as will be more exactly 
shown later, separate the whole apparatus of perception from 
the soul and unite it to the physical e. dependent on 
'Avidyd) part of man, which indeed shares iu transmigration 
but is extinguished by liberation. Now what is the position 
with Tegard to the will? Must we recognize iu it perhaps 
an eternal absolutely inseparable determination of the soul?— 
The negation of this question which will appear in what 
follows, may at first seem strange to him who has accustomed 
himself to see in Will the final origin of Being. The denial 
however, as will be shown, conies to this, that besides the 
Velio another state of the soul is possible, viz. a Nolle ; and 
it makes in the end no great difference whether this for us 
quite incomprehensible state is characterised in our fashion 
as a Negation of all volition, or in the Indian manner as 
an imaginary cognition, which, as may be seen by the 
sketch of the Akdmayamdua (chap. XII, 4, f, above p. 194), 
presupposes this Negation of all volition. 
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2. Reasons for Supposing the Soul to be essentially 
an Agent (i.e. exercising Volition)- 
Sutras 2, 3, 33—39. 

1. The canon of Scripture with its commands and pro¬ 
hibitions presupposes that the soul is an agent, tor it pre¬ 
scribes for it a certain course of action. If the soul were 
not an agent, these prescriptions would be purposeless, which 
cannot be assumed to be the case (p. 668, 5). 

2. Of the soul in the state of dreaming it is said (Byih. 
4, 3,12, above p. 190): 

“Immortal soars the soul where’er it will.” 

This presupposes that the soul is an agent (p. 660, 4). 

3. On the same presupposition depends the absorption 
ascribed to it in the passage (Brih. 2, 1, 17): “The soul ab- 
“ sorbs [in deep sleep] by virtue of its intelligence the intelligence 
“of those vital spirits [into itself]” (p.669,8). 

4. Taitt. 2, B says: 

“Intelligence performs the sacrifice, and does the works” 

By intelligence ( vijndnatn ) the soul is here to be understood, 
not the Buddhi (p. 670, 5); for otherwise the word “ intelligence ” 
would have to be in the instrumental (p. 670, 7) and the 
passage would have to read: “it (the soul) by means ot in- 
“ telligence performs sacrifice and works.”—Therefore the soul 
is an agent. 

It might be objected: if the soul independently of the 
Buddhi [without the Upadhi, and therefore as it really is] is 
an agent, why does it not, as it is in this state free (svatantra), 
bring about only what is pleasant and profitable to it? Bor 
experience shows that it often brings about the contrary of 
what is good for it (p. 670, 11).—Answer: the soul is free too 
with regard to perception and yet perceives what is pleasant 
and what is unpleasant. So it is too with action (p. 670, 16).— 
But in perception the soul is influenced by the causes of per¬ 
ception and is therefore not free (p. 671, 1)!—Answer: That 
is not so! The causes of perception only determine the ob¬ 
jects of perception but not the act of perception, for the soul 
is in this by virtue of its spirituality free [I p. 671, 2; the 
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difference between receptivity which is present in perception, 
and spontaneity which is present in thinking and acting, is 
here completely overlooked; in the same way empirical psycho¬ 
logy asserts for both a common faculty, the Manas], Besides 
in action the soul is not absolutely free but i9 determined by 
differences of time, space, and causality ( clega-Mla-nhnitta 
p. 671, 4; the same formula is found pp. 38, 3. 40, 2. 482, 1. 
579, 5. 671. 4. 684, 9. 775, 2. 3. 4. 781, 3. 4. 1043. 6. 7.10. 1076, 
17. 1078,9. 1129,11); the soul is however all the same an 
agent, just as the cook remains a cook, though he makes use 
of fuel and water (p.671,5). 

5. If you insist that not the soul but the Buddhi is the 
agent, you make the latter an agent instead of an organ; but 
in that case the Buddhi must also be an object of Self- 
consciousness (ahampratyaya ) without which no action is poss¬ 
ible; it takes the place of the agent, and therefore needs 
something else as its organ, and so the tvhole dispute is about 
a name (because you call Buddhi wliat we call soul); p. 671, 9 
to 672, 7. 

6. Moreover the meditation on the highest 3oul demanded 
by the Vedanta is impossible if the soul is not an agent (for 
that too is an action); p. 672, 12. 

3. The Soul is naturally not an Agent (exercising 

Volition). 

Sutram 2, 3, 40. 

The section in question—one of the most important in 
Qankara’a work—we translate literally: 

(p. 673, 3:) “Activity cannot be the real nature of the soul, 
•‘because then no liberation would be possible. For if activity 
“were the real nature of the soul there would be no release from 
•‘it, just as fire cannot lose its heat; 113 but without release 
“ from activity the attainment of the goal of man is impossible, 


ns The contradiction with the last senteuce of p. 1130 (translated 
above p. 113) is resolved by the soul being spoken of there in an exoteric 
sense but here in an esoteric. 
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“for activity is naturally painful (kartritvasya duhJcha- 
“ rupatvat).” 

“But cannot the goal of man be attained if one avoids the 
“effects by sbunniug the occasion of activity even when the 
“powei of activity continues; just as with .fire the effect of 
“burning does not follow if wood is withdrawn, though the 
“fire still possesses the power of burning?—By no means! 
“Bor it is impossible to avoid the occasions altogether because 
“they too are connected potentially 114 [with the soulj.” 

“ But cannot liberation be attained by employing the means 
“ (s&dhanam) necessary to it?—No! Because what depends on 
“means, is not eternal.” 

“Moreover the consummation of liberation is said to follow 
“from the teaching as to the eternal, pure, wise and free soul 
“[identical with Brahman]; but the teaching that the soul is 
“of this nature is not possible if activity is its proper nature.” 

“Therefore the activity of the soul depends only on the 
“qualities of the Upddhis being ascribed to it ( upddhi-dharma - 
“ adhydsena ) and not on its own nature.” 

“And so the Scripture teaches when it says (Brih. 4, 3, 7, 
“above p. 189): ‘it is as though it reflected, as though it 
‘“moved unsteadily’ and in the passage (Kafli. 3,4): 

“Bound up with Manas, senses, and the body, 

“The sages call it ‘the enjoying one.’ ’’ 

“ where it asserts that the soul passes into the specific state 
“of enjoyment [and activityj only by the connection with the 
“ Upadhis. For in the opinion of competent persons there is 
“no agent and enjoyer different from the highest soul and 
“termed ‘individual soul’ (Jiva), because the Scripture says: 
“‘besides him there is no other seer,’ etc. (Brih. 3, 7, 23, trans¬ 
lated above p. 149, cf. above pp. 133, 191).” 

“ But if besides the highest soul there is no individual soul 
“endowed with intelligence, which exists after the withdrawal 
“of the aggregate of Buddhi, etc., it follows that the highest 


1,4 p. 673, 9: niniittdn&m api Q&kti-ln ksh a not a sambandhena scimbad- 
dhanam a tyanti t -parih a ra ■ asa mb ha va t ; cf. note 65, above p. 113; the pass¬ 
age to which it refers must probably bo understood in this sense. 
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“soul is itself a wanderer, agent, anti enjoyer? — O no! For 
“enjoyment and activity are based on Ignorance. For so 
“teaches the Scripture (Brill. 4, 6, 15, translated above p. 175): 
“‘For where a duplicity exists as it were, one sees the other;’ 
“and after it has shown in these words that activity and en¬ 
joyment exist for Iguorance, it denies the existence of the 
“activity and enjoyment for knowledge, continuing: ‘but where 
“‘all has become for a man as his own self, how should lie 
“‘see anyone?’—In the same way the Scripture shows (Brill. 
“4, 3, 19, translated above p. 190), how the soul in the states 
“of dreaming and waking in consequence of the contact (sam- 
“ parka) with the Upddhis grows weary like a hawk soaring 
“in the air, but in deep sleep on the other hand, where it is 
“embraced by the Self of knowledge there is no weariness: ‘this 
‘“indeed is that nature of his, in which his desire is satiated, 
“ ‘in which he is himself his desire, without desire and free 
“‘from sorrow;’ and further (above p. 191) summarizing: ‘this 
“‘is his highest goal, this is his highest happiness, this is his 
“‘highest world, this is his highest bliss.’—This is just what 
“the teacher [Badarayana in the S ft tram, in question] says: 
“ l and as a carpenter in both tva i/s ’ where ‘and’ has the same 
“meaning as ‘but’ [a remark which possibly hints at fun- 
“d&mental differences between Badarayapa and Qaukara]. l.e 
“we must not believe that activity is in the proper nature of 
“the soul, like heat in that of fire. On the contrary, as in 
“life a carpenter busies himself with the axe and other tools 
“in his hand, and feels pain, but afterwards goes home, lays 
“aside the axe and other tools and in his natural state 
“rejoicing and at ease feels pleasure, so too the soul, as long 
“as it is affected by the duality founded on Ignorance, is 
"busied in the states of dreaming and waking and feels pain; 
“but when it enters into itself, to throw off weariness, into the 
“highest self, it is freed from the complex of the organs oi 
“ work [the body], is not an agent and feels pleasure in the 
“state of deep sleep; it is the same in the state of liberation 
“where it is pure soul ( kevala ), reposes and is happy after 
“the gloom of Ignorance is driven away by the torch of know¬ 
ledge. The simile of the carpenter is to be taken as follows: 
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“the carpenter is, in respect of various kinds of work such a 3 
“fitting, etc. with regard to certain tools such as his axe, etc., 
“an agent, but a non-agent so far as his body goes; so too 
-the soul in its exertions with regard to the organs, Manas, 
“etc. is an agent, but a non-agent in its own self. The soul 
“as opposed to the carpenter has not like him limbs with 
“which it could take up the organs, Manas, etc. or lay them, 
“aside, as the carpenter with his hands takes up and lays 
“aside his tools [for all these organs belong to the Upadhis 
“which are attributed to the soul only by Ignorance].” 

Then follows a refutation of the arguments brought for¬ 
ward in the preceding section, so far as they maintain an 
activity of the soul dependent not on the Upddhis but on its 
own nature (p. 673, 1). We go through these briefly in order, 
according to the numbers above on p. 316. 

1. Certainly the Canon of Scripture presupposes an activity; 
it is not part of its real nature however but one which is 
founded on Ignorance (p. 676, 13). 

2. if the soul is still an agent in the dream-state, this 
depends on its being in this state not yet [as in deep sleep] 
wholly free from the Upadhis , in so far as the sense-organs 
are at rest in the dream-state while the Manas remains active, 
as the Smriti (Mahabharatam 12, 9897) says: 

“When senses rest, and understanding wakes, 

“And plays its part, this state is called a dream.’ - 

it is further to be noticed that action in dreams is a matter 
of appearance only ( vasanil ) and not real in the full sense 
(p. 678,1). 

3. W hen it is said that the soul by means of intelligence 
absorbs intelligence in itself, no activity of the soul delivered 
from its organs is to be recognised but only a phrase like 

the king fights by means of his soldiers” where it is meant 
that only the soldiers tight (p. 678, 9). Further in the passage 
in question what is spoken of is only an entering into rest, 
not an activity properly so called. 

4. In the passage Taitt. 2, 6 by “intelligence” not the soul 
but the Buddhi is to be understood, as is farther proved 
pp. 679, 3—680, 1 trom the context. — Qankara does not here 
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return to the controversy as to the freedom of the soul in 
• perception and action. 

5. “There is in no sense a change of functions on the part 
“of the Buddhi if we ascribe activity to the organs; for all 
“organs are in respect of their functions necessarily agents; 
“but the activity of these organs demands in addition apper¬ 
ception ( upalabdhi ) and this belongs to the soul; but activity 
“is not thereby ascribed to it; for its essence is eternal apper¬ 
ception (nityn-iipalabdhbsvarupatvdt). It is true self-conscious- 
“ness ( ahankara ) precedes activity, but it is not antecedent to 
“apperception, for it is itself apperceived.” [Only the individual, 
active and enjoying soul is on the one hand ahafikartar and 
pratyayin , on the other hand aham-pratyaya-vishaya, p. 73, 5; 
the upadhi- less soul is neither the one nor the other but in 
its state of freedom is opposed to them as sdJcshin or pure 
upalabdhi ; cf. note 30, above p. 64 J. 

6. Finally as to meditation (samddhi), it certainly assumes 
an activity of the soul but only in the same sense as the other 
prescriptions of the canon discussed under no. 1, of which it 
is a part (p. 680, 8). 

4. Freedom of the Will and Determinism. 

Sutras 2, 3, 41 —42. 

That the soul is metaphysically speaking identical with 
God and therefore like him “eternal, pure, wise, and free” 
we have already seen repeatedly. But how is it with the soul 
so far as it is an empirical being connected with the Upddhi.s? 
Is it free or unfree in this state which is conditioned by 
Ignorance but has nevertheless existed from eternity?—This 
question in our system takes the following form (p. 680, 12): 
“Is the activity of the soul, which, from the standpoint of 
“Ignorance, is conditioned by the Upadhis, dependent on God 
“(i igvara ) or not?” 

It is a fundamental principle of the original Brahman 
doctrine that everything existing, and therefore the soul also, 
is absolutely dependent on God; from this follows that He is 
on the one hand the necessary cause of the fate and sufferings 
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of the soul, and on the other hand of its actions, whatever 
they are. The philosophical elaboration of the doctrine of 
the Vedanta has violated this principle in both directions by 
referring both the action and sufferings of man to a cause 
inherent in himself. It is true both are none the less dependent 
on God; but only in the same sense that the growth of plants 
depends on rain, which causes the seed to develop, but exer¬ 
cises no influence on its nature. We have alreadj seen that 
the seed of the sufferings and destinies ot this life is to be 
found in the works of the previous existence, which demand 
to be atoned for (above p. 279); and so too are the works of 
each existence necessarily determined by the works of the 
former existence—how this is possible is, as in the case oi all 
moral questions, not plainly developed. According to p. 1131 
(translated above p. 113) works are the product ot the niwittus 
or motives and of the gakli , power, i. e., character; and this con¬ 
sists generally speaking in the natural disposition (destructible 
only by perfect knowledge) to activity and enjoyment; however 
as it produces works that differ individually, character must 
be imagined as specially modified in the case of each individual. 
We must think of an innate character of this sort, conditioned 
by the works of the previous existence, when the soul, in 
what follows, is described as “connected with defects like 
love and hate” (rclga-dvesha-Mi-dosha-prayuktah p. 681, 3); and 
when as the seed from which works grow appears the effort 
of the soul directed towards good and evil” (i kvitrifi jjrtiyatfio 
jivasya, dharma-adharma-lakshanah ), which seems to be summed 
up just in that innate disposition of character. 

One might think, says Qankara, that we have no ground 
for assuming an influence of God on human action (p. 681, 2) 
so far as the soul alone, connected as it is with such defects 
as love and hate and equipped with the apparatus of the 
organs, suffices for activity (p. 681, 3); tor it, like the ox at the 
plough, needs no further cause to move it to action (p. 681, 5). 
The actions of beings proceed only from their sense of justice 
and injustice; if the actious are referred to God, there happens 
almta-abhydgamah (p. 681, 11; cf. p. 798, 12) “the occurrence 
“of something that has not been incurred [by the actions oi' 
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the previous life],”— an expression applicable to the motivation 
of suffering but not of actions, •which seems to show that our 
thinker bad not made clear to himself the difference between 
the two. 

In reply to these objections Qaukara (in the passage trans¬ 
lated above p. 86) explains that the soul involved in Ignorance 
is dependent on God in respect of its action and sufferings 
(i kartritvem and bhoMritvam ) because by his permission (anujnd) 
Sam sara results, and by bis grace ( anugraha ) liberation (p.682, o). 
For even if the soul is connected with defects like love, etc., 
and equipped with the apparatus, yet in all activity God is 
the active cause, for thus says the Scripture (Kaush. 3, 8, 
above p. 179): “for he alone causes him to do good works, whom 
“he will raise out of these worlds, and he alone causes him to 
“do evil woiks, whom he will make to descend.”— 

(p. 683, 2:) “God causes the soul to act, but in so doing 
“he has regard to the efforts made by it towards good or 
“evil; hence the objections raised do not hold good. The good 
“and evil done by the soul is unequal; having regard to this 
“God divides the corresponding fruits unequally, for he like 
“the rain is only the efficient cause ( nimittam ). For as in 
“life the common cause of different bushes and shrubs, of rice, 
“barley, etc. that spring each from their own seed, which is 
“not common to all, is the rain, because without rain their 
“differences in respect of sap, blossom, fruit, leaf. etc. could 
“ not develop any more than they could without the special 
“seed of each sort —so God, having regard to the efforts made 
“ by the souls, apportions good and evil (gubha-agiibham) among 
“them.— But can this regard to the efforts made by the 
“souls exist together with the dependence of all activity on 
“God?—Certainly! For though the activity depends on God. 
“it is only the soul that acts ( karoti ), while God causes it to 
“act ( kdrayati ) when it acts; and as He now in causing it to 
“act pays regard to former efforts, so too He in causing it 
“to act formerly had regard to still earlier efforts; for Sain- 
“sara is without beginning.” 
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1. Preliminary Survey. 

.Regarded from the standpoint of knowledge the soul 
is Brahman Himself and completely identical (manya) with 
Him. The plurality of souls is illusory; each one of us is the 
whole, undivided Brahman; as such each is infinite, omni¬ 
present, all-pervading, eternal and changeless, omnipotent and 
omniscient; without differences and without organs, neithei 
agent nor enjoyer, neither sinning nor suffering, in his essence 
pure intelligence ( caitanyam ), an organless, objectless, painless, 
pure cognition. As such the soul is in us merely an onlooker 
(sdkshin) who in all cognition, present as its innermost nucleus 
looks on idly at worldly action and at its illusions without 
being in the least mixed up in it: sa, yat tatra kincitpagyati, 
an-anvdyatas tena bhavati; asahgo hi ayaan purushah (Krih. 


4, 3,16). 

This is not so from the standpoint of Ignorance. For 
just as a man whose eyes are affected sees two moons where 
there is in reality only oue—or as the sun is reflected in the 
water in a thousand images, each of which is not a part but 
the whole of the sun, though in truth a mere phantom without 
real existence,—so the Ignorant sees instead of one Brahman 
without a second (which is his own Sell) a plurality consist¬ 
ing of 1) a God (igvara) whose office is that of dispensing 
retribution, 2) a world which is the scene of this retribution, 
and 3) a given number of souls subject to the limitations of 
individuality; they wander from eternity and in each new 
existence suffer retribution for the works of the previous life; 
for this purpose after each death a new body, corresponding 
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exactly to the merits and faults of the previous life, arises 
ouc of the seed of the body ■with which the soul is inseparably 
connected; and this happens again and again without cessation 
during all eternity.—It is true these souls are in reality neither 
individual nor wandering; each one of them is on the contrary 
the Atman (besides which nothing else exists), i.e., the omni¬ 
scient and omnipotent Brahman itself in his completeness. 
But the soul does not know that this is so, because it has 
not the proper knowledge of its own Sel^ in that its own 
nature is hidden from it. What prevents this self-knowledge, 
in which the soul is at once the perceiving subject and per¬ 
ceived object, is Avidyd ; Avidya puts itself between the soul 
as subject and the soul as object; and is sometimes character¬ 
ised subjectively as defective intellectual force, sometimes ob¬ 
jectively as defective perceptibility. The soul is from the 
Subjective point of view compared to a blind man (above 
p. 87), whose lost sight can only .be restored by the remedy 
of grace; objectively it is the Upadhis by which the divine 
nature of the soul is disguised and as it were rendered latent 
like fire which slumbers hidden in the wood: 

(p. 787, 9:) “The omniscience and omnipotence of the soul 
“is hidden by its connection with the body, i.e ., by the con¬ 
nection with body, senses, Manas, Buddhi, external objects 
“and sensation. On this subject we have this simile: just as 
“fire has as properties burning and illuminating; but the heat 
“and light are hidden when the fire has entered into wood or 
“is covered with ashes, in the same way through the connection 
“of the soul with the Upadhis such as body etc. which are 
“created of Ignorance and formed of name and shape, arises 
“the error of not distinguishing ourself from them [the Up&dhis] 
“and this produce? the concealment of the omniscience and 
“omnipotence of the soul.” 

These Upadhis which condition the individualisation of the 
soul, are, taking these all in all, the following: 

I) The coarse body (dcha, sthiila-gariram) consisting of 
the elements; the soul casts it off at death. 

II) Among what accompanies the soul on its migration 
we distinguish: 
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A) a changing part: viz. moral determination (karma- 
dgraya) which accompanies the sonl into each life 
as a new moment, not previously (aptirvam) existent, 
and 

B) an unchanging part with wliich the soul was in¬ 
vested from eternity and remains invested until 
liberation; this includes: 

1) the subtle body (sfikshma-gariram, bhiita-dgraya) 
consisting of the “subtle portions of the elements 
which compose the seed of the body” (deha- 
vijtlni-bh uta-snkshndni ); 

2) the life-organs, termed Pranas (in the more ex¬ 
tended sense), he. vital breaths, spirits. These 
fall into two classes, the first includes the prin¬ 
ciples of the conscious, the second those of the 
unconscious life. 

a) The system of the conscious life is formed by 
a) five organs of sense (buddhi - indriydni): 

sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch; 
p) five organs of action (karma-indriydni), 
including the functions of speech, of the 
hands, the feet, the organs of generation 
and evacuation; 

Y) the Manas, the central organ of conscious 
life, directing the organs of perception and 
action. 

b) The system of the unconscious life consists 
of the Prana in the limited sense, more 
properly termed Mukhya prana, he., chief 
breath of life. This again is divided into 
five single Pranas, viz., prana (in the strictest 
sense), apdna, vyana, uddna and satndna. on 
which depend the functions of respiration and 
nutrition as well as the act of dying. 

We shall deal with the subtle body (bhuta-dgraya) and 
moral determination (karma-dgraya) when we consider 
transmigration; here we have more especially to consider 
according to the section 2, 4,1—19 the psychic apparatus, 
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consisting of the systems of the conscious and unconscious 
life, which the soul (like a snail with its hums) puts out dur¬ 
ing life and at death withdraws into itself; the special enquiry 
is preceded by the question as to the origin and nature ot 
the Pranas, i.e., of the whole psychic organism. 

2. Origin and Nature of the Organs of Life (prci.ua). 

By organs of life ( Pranas in the more extended sense) are 
to he understood in the present case: the five organs ot action, 
the five senses, the Manas and the Malchya Prana with its 
five branches. 

Though this apparatus appears in strict and 'except in 
liberation) inseparable connection with the soul, it does not 
belong to it all the same hut to another non-spiritual part ot 
nature. In the drama of world-development it does not belong 
to the player but the scenery; it is therefore in a similar 
position to the elements (earth, water, fire, air, ether) ana 
appears in close connection with them; and it the metaphor 
is carried further one might sav: the elements iorm the 
scenery (stage and wings) and the organs of lite the costumes 
which the actors put on. For the rest, the idea ot the Pranas 
is not clearly worked out; on the one hand they are the in¬ 
separable companions of the soul on its wanderings and there¬ 
fore parcelled out individuals, on the other hand, as in what 
follows, they appear as a complex mass from which the soul 
draws its organs as it takes its body from the correspond¬ 
ing mass of the elements. 

The question as to the nature and origin oi the Pranas 
is twice treated, 2, 3, 15 and 2, 4, 1—4 without our arriving 
at settled ideas in the matter; in the first passage (as we saw 
above chap. XVII. 3 p. 236) Qankara is undecided whether 
the Pranas are to he regarded as of the same nature as, or 
as different from the elements; in the former case, he thinks, 
they must have originated (in the creation ai the beginning 
of each Kalptt) at the same time as the elements, in the latter 
before and after them; at any rate it is certain, he says, that 
they, like the elements, have arisen from Brahman. — The 
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verbose treatment which he deals out to our question in the 
others passage, 2. 4.1—4, does not bring us much further, 
for the essential content of his explanation is limited to the 
following: the question is whether the Pranas had an origin 
or not (p. 701, 6), for passages can he cited in support of both 
assumptions (p. 701, 7. 702, 1); one may not however therefore 
take the origin of the Pranas in a figurative (gauna) sense 
(p. 702, 7); on the contrary they are sprung from Brahman 
just as much as the rest of the world (p. 703, 11), for the 
Scripture teaches this expressly (p. 704, 7). If on the other 
hand the Scripture (Qatapathabr. 6, 1,1,1) makes them exist 
before the origin [of the world j, they are for all that not 
absolutely primordial in their nature (mida-prakriti) but only 
relatively so (avantara-prakrtti) viz. with respect to what has 
originated in its turn from them (p. 706, 6). Whether their 
origin from the elements as taught Chand. 6, 6, 5 (above 
p. 263) is to be taken literally or figuratively (pi 708, 5), it 
follows in any case from it that they like all else have arisen 
from Brahman (p. 708, 9). 

But this is in no way a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. For the Prfinas exist, like the subtle body which 
carries them, as long as Sainsara endures (p. 1096, 11), and 
they accompany the soul inseparably even if it should enter 
a plant (p. 1096,14), in which case Manas and Indriyas natur¬ 
ally cannot unfold themselves; now Saqmra exists, as we have 
seen many times already, from eternity; therefore the soul 
must have been equipped with the psychic organism of the 
Pnipas from eternity too. Our author is everywhere only 
concerned to reconcile this eternal existence of the individual 
soul and its psychic apparatus with the entering into and 
origin from Brahman, taught by the Scripture of all that 
exists; this he does by making the soul continue in Brahman 
in the form of seed (vija-dtmana) or potentially (gaJcti-titmanti) 
which makes its destruction and origiu merely apparent;— but 
these Vedic apologetics have far less interest for us than the 
question as to the relation between the eyes and ears, hands 
and feet, etc., which wander forth with the soul and exist for 
ever, and the material parts of the body which bear these 
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names and originate and perish with the body.—Qaiikara gives 
a hint to guide us in solving the question when he, as we 
shall see, declares repeatedly that the function ( vritti ), not the 
organ wanders forth with the soul; that therefore even when 
the organs of sight, hearing, moving and grasping perish at 
death, the capability (we might say the will) to see, hear, 
move and grasp, etc. persists with the soul (cf. the passage 
from Chand. above p. 185if.). We find no further information, 
but a solution of the question in conformity with the system 
is not lacking. In this matter we must regard as fundamental 
the view that the body is related to the psychic complex as 
the developed plant to its seed. Since everything originates 
only from its seed, the wandering soul must necessarily, besides 
the Pranas, take with it the seed of the gross body in the 
form of the “subtle body” which we shall examine more 
closely iu the section on transmigration. As the material body 
is the hearer of the material sense-organs, so this subtle body 
is the bearer (dgraya) of the psychic organs. They must like 
the body be conceived as germs which, on entering into 
material existence, by drawing homogeneous corpuscules from 
the whole mass of Prana-materials, develop into material organs, 
just as the seed of the subtle body absorbs the materials of 
the elements and ripens into the gross body. 


3. The System of the conscious Life: Organs of 

Relation. 

In accordance with the anatomical theory which makes the 
brain, as the central organ of conscious life, branch out on 
the one hand as sensory nerves into the organs of sense and 
on the other hand as motor nerves into the muscles of volun¬ 
tary movement, we find the Indians conceive the existence of 
a central function, Manas, and two systems dependent on it; 
viz. the five organs of perception (buddhi-indriyas) and the 
five organs of action (kanm-indriyas). In these eleven organs 
according to Qankara the whole complex of conscious life is 
included. — How many Prapas, he asks (p. 709, 1), must we 
assume if we leave out of account the Mukliya Prana (the 
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principle of unconscious life)? Their number is variously 
stated and passages may be cited which make them seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve and thirteen in number (p. 709, 
3—9). The right number is however eleven. 

For there are in the first place five classes of perception 
(buddki-bheda), according as their object is sound, the object 
touched, form, taste or smell [as to the order cf. note 97, above 
p. 237]; to these correspond the five organs of perception 
(p. 711, 7). There are further five classes of action (karma- 
bheda), speaking, grasping, going, evacuating, and procreat¬ 
ing; these purposes are served by the five organs of action 


(p. 711. 9). 

These external organs [which are limited to the present] 
have as correlative the inner organ (antahkaramm) or Manas 
(the two expressions are for Qankara completely interchange¬ 
able cf. 711, 4. 21, 4. 666, 6) which extends (p. 711, 10) to past, 
present and future (p. 723, 9); “by division of the functions some 
“distinguish Manas, Buddhl , AhamJcdra, Cittam” (p. 711, 11); 
—•“this inner organ which serves the soul as Upadhi is here 
“and there variously termed Manas, Buddhi, VijMnam, Cittam; 
“others even distinguish separate functions and term the 
faculty of reflection (samgaya, p. 340, 6 vikalpa) Manas , that 
“of decision ( ni.gcaya , p. 340, 7 adhyavasdya ) Buddhi ” (p. 666, 7). 
Qankara mentions these different views without refuting them 
but also without making use of them; for him there is only 
one inner organ, the Manas ; and even the Buddhi is for him 
not a distinct faculty but sometimes the activity of perception, 
sometimes the mind in general (though it occasionally in con¬ 
nection with Kftth. 3, 3 appears coordinate with the Manas , 
p. 63S, 11; cf. 263, 8. 389. 2. 265, 6. 787, 10. 1056, 1).—So too 
AhamJcdra is in our system not a distinct organ but means in 
the first place “the word I >? (p. 157,6), then as a synonym of 
Ahampratyaya “the idea of the Ego” “self-consciousness” 
(pp. 072, 1. 2. 680, 5. 6) whose object ( ahampratyaya-vishaya ) 
is the individual soul (pp. 73, 5. 78, 6. 672, 1, while on the other 
hand p. 15,2 asmat-pjratyaya-vishaya refers to the highest soul); 
as subject of presentation of the Ego sometimes the individual 
soul (i uhamkartar p. 73, 5) is mentioned, sometimes the Manas 
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(ahampratyayin p. 21, 5); the highest soul on the other hand 
is not subject of the Ahamkdra, for that involves activity; on 
the contrary, like all else, the Ahanikava (with its perceiving 
subject and perceived object) is for the Upadhi-less Soul 
simply an object of perception (p. 680, 6). Cl. above p. 321. 

As we have already seen (above p. 314) the necessity of 
the assumption of the Manas is deduced by Qankara from 
the fact that while the soul is essentially an eternal cognition, 
there is no reason discoverable in the organs oi sense for their 
different behaviour at different tiroes; from this would result 
that we [in a waking state which alone comes in question 
here] should either not perceive at all or should perceive con¬ 
tinuously, unless there were between the soul and the organs 
of sense the Manas , “by whose attention ( avadhdnam ) and 
“non-attention apperception ( upalabdhi ) and non-apperception 
“[of the soul] results” (p. 667, 6). 

As the central organ of the organs of perception and 
action Manas is on the one hand what we term understand¬ 
ing, on the other hand conscious volition. The ideas on 
these objects are not however further developed. Qankara 
contents himself instead (p. 667, 7, cf. p. 21, 4) with a refeience 
to the unsystematic information in Bj*ih. 1, 5, 3: “My mind 
“was elsewhere ( anyatra-manas ), I did not see, my mind was 
“elsewhere, I did not hear, so we say; for only with the mind 
“does one see, only with the mind does one hear; 115 Icdmn, 
“ samkalpa, vicikitsd, tjaddhd, agraddha , dhriti, adhriti, hri, 
“dhi, bln,— all these are Manas; therefore when we are touched 
“from behind, we recognise the fact by the Manas” The 
faculties mentioned are explained by Qankara on Bjrih. loc. cit. 
as follows: “kdtna, desire, the longing for sexual enjoyment, etc.; 
“samkalpa, decision, the determination of the character of a 
“presented object by differences such as white, black, etc.; 
“vicikitsd, doubt; graddhd, belief, the perception of the existence 
“of invisible objects, e.g. the gods, by tbeir effects; apaddhd, 
“disbelief, the contrary; dhriti, steadiness, keeping oneself up- 



115 Cf. Epicharmos in plut. Mor. p. 961 A: 

NoO; op q v.al vo5« otxoiei, xtucpa xal 
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“right when the body is tired; adhriti, the opposite; 1m. 
“shame; dhi, cognition; bhi, fear.” 

The Prdnas mentioned (Manas, Buddhi-indriyas , and Karma- 
indriyas ) are minute (cmw) which means that they are 1) subtle 
(sfikshma), 2) limited (paricclnnna), but not that they are of 
atomic size ( paramanu-tidya ), “because in this case the per¬ 
vading of the whole body would be impossible.” 116 Their 
subtlety is deducible from the fact that otherwise (if they were 
sthiila, coarse, material) they would necessarily be seen at the 
time of death, when the soul passes from the body, by the 
bystanders, just as a snake is seen which glides from its hole 
(p. 715, 6); aud they must he limited aud not (like the soul 
free from TJpMhis) infinitely great, because for the infinitely 
great no passing, going and return w'ould be possible (p. 715, 7). 
“If you maintain that the infinitely great can by reason of 
“its function (vritti) be at a given spot in the body, we must 
“remark that the organs [of the soul] are altogether mere 
“functions; for the function or whatever it is, that brings about 
“perception we call an organ; the dispute is therefore only 
“about names and the assumption of omnipresence a purpose¬ 
less one” [the Pranas enter into the question only in respect 
ol w'hat they are in the body, even if we call them here organs 
or functions, and assume as their bearers infinitely great or¬ 
gans]. Therefore the Pranas are to be regarded as the functions 
or faculties of seeing, hearing, feeling, grasping, going, etc. 
which, as they cleave to the soul, are not annihilated at death 
with the corresponding parts of the body but produce them 
again and again from themselves as seed produces plants. 


116 p. 71:5, 4; above (p. 310ff.) on the other hand the possibility of 
action throughout the body is disputed, not for the soul of atomic size, 
but for the minute soul (which in the state of Samsara has the same 
size as the Buddhi, i.e., the Manas). If we disregard this and ask what 
in the strict logic of our system is the nature of the reciprocal action of 
the minute soul, “large as the point of an awl, 1 ’ and the body, we have 
as answer that it is doubtless brought about by the Pranas which stand 
in the middle between soul and body; the nature of this connection how¬ 
ever e.g. of the function or faculty of sight witli Manas and soul on the 
one hand, and with the Ego on the other, is not cleared up. 
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4 . Tho System of the unconscious Life: Organs of 

Nutrition. 

The principle of the unconscious, vegetative life is the 
Mukhya Prcbia, an expression which originally meant “Breath 
in the mouth” (thus Chand. 1, 2, 7 where Brih. in the parallel 
passage 1, 3, 7 reads asanyah premail] cf. Brih. 1, 3, 8); in our 
system however where respiration is only a part of its task it 
has taken the meaning of “ chief breath of life.” Its primacy over 
the other organs of life is a favourite theme of the IJpanishads; 
e.g. y in the parable of the contest of the organs (Brih. 6, 1. 
Chiind. 5, 1; cf. Kansk. 3, 3. PraQna-Up. 2) according to which 
the organs: speech, eye, ear, Manas, etc. go forth in order, 
and, when it is the turn of the (Mukhya) Prana, become con¬ 
scious of its indispensability and their own dependence on it. 
A. variation of the same theme is the story of the quarrel of 
the gods (i. e., the organs: smell, eye, ear, Manas, and Mukhya 
Prapa) with the demons, who visit evil on the other organs, 
but fly to dust on the Prana like clods of earth on a stone 
(Brih. 1, 3. Chand. 1, 2). 

With many references to these stories Qaiikara sets forth 
(2, 4, 8— 13) that though the Mukhya Prdm is also a creation 
of Brahman, it is still the oldest and noblest among all organs. 
It is true, he says, the Ndsad-dstya song says (Kigv. X, 129, 2): 

“Death was not known nor immortality, 

“ Night was not born, and day was not yet seen, 

“Airless, he breathed in prime vality 

“The one beyond whom nought hath ever been;” 

but that which “breathed” is not the Prana in this case; on 
the contrary as the words “without air” proves, it is the 
highest cause (p. 716). Therefore the Prana too [in the same 
sense as the other organs, i. e., from its seed which has from 
eternity been connected with the soul] has originated, but 13 
the oldest among the organs because its function begins from 
the moment the sperm is introduced, if it actually germinates 
in the Yoni (p. 717, 3), while the activity of the others is only 
possible after the auditory passage etc. have originated (p. 717,5); 
so too the Prana is the best, because the other organs in the 
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parable of the quarrel of the organs confess to him: c; of a 
“truth without thee we cannot live” (p. 717, 7). 

What is then the constitution of this Prana? 1't is in the 
first place not air alone, though one passage of Scripture 
(p. 717. 10) seemr to assert this; for it is, Chanel. 3, 18, 4, ex¬ 
pressly distinguished from air ( Yayu) ; it seems rather to be 
a psychic analogue of the (cosmic) divinity of the air ( vdtjur 
eva, adhydtmam apannuJu p. 719, 8). Further, it is also not 
to be regarded simply as a combined function of the organs 
(Manas and Indriyas) as the Tantmntariyas (p. 717, 12, /.<?.. 
the Sdfikhyas) maintain when they say: 

“The working of the organs when combined 

“Are the five airs with Prana at their head;” 117 

for if it were no more than this it would not be specially 
mentioned Munch 2, 1, 3 in addition to Manas and lndriyas. 
But could it not be the result of the united action of these 
eleven organs, which produce the life of the body in something 
the same way as eleven birds shut up in a cage raise it in 
the air, when they fly upwards? 113 To this is to be replied, 
that the organs cannot possibly produce the phenomenon of 
life, because it is absolutely heterogeneous from hearing, etc. 
(p. 719, 4). It is rather included in the primacy of the Prfipa 
as taught by the Scripture, that the other organs are sub¬ 
ordinated to it as qualities (guna) [p. 719, 6. 12; without pre¬ 
judice to their original essential difference from it; of this 
below]. 

But the Prfiria cannot therefore, like the individual soul, 
he termed the sovereign of the body (p. 719, 12); for even if it 
alone remains awake, while the organs sleep (Brih. 4. 3, 12, 
above p. 190) and does not fall into the grip of death (weariness) 


117 This verse, cited by £afikara (p. 718, 2) is found in the Sdftkhya- 
Jidrikd v. 29 and in the Safikhi/a-sutras 2, 31, where it has manifestly been 
taken over from the KdHkd as the artificial metrical form (it is a com¬ 
plete Aryfi-half-vcrse) sufficiently proves. Further examples in Fall, 
Safikhya-Stlra, p. 12. 

111 p. 718, 13; this image too seems to belong to the Sdfikhyas, at 
any rate it is found in a distorted form in Gaudapdda on Sdnkhya-Kdr. 
29, ed. Wilson p. 26, 5. 
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like them (Brill. 1,5,21), even if it is called the “absorber” 
because in sleep it absorbs them into itself (Chand. 4, 3, 3, 
above p. 61) and guards them as a mother guards her children 
(Pragna 2,13) still it is only the prime minister of the soul, 
just as eye, ear, etc. are its servants (p. *20, 7). l oi the ie.-t, 
it is on the same level as the organs (p. 7^ ), 9), is like them 
an aggregate [sayniuda, i. e., produced from its seed by the 
depositing of corpuscules from the Prana-material] and non¬ 
spiritual (p. 720, 11); it has not, however, as they have, an 
object (p. 721, 1) and cannot he reckoned with them as a 
twelfth organ; it rather supports, nourishes, and animates the 
whole body, as is further proved on p. 722 Iroin the parable 
of the contest of the organs.—With this agrees the tact that 
the Mukhya Prana is termed p. 161, 9 prajhd-sddhana-p'dna- 
antara-dgraya “the support of the other Pranas which sub- 
w servo the purpose of perception and that as its task scimb 
ranam is mentioned p. 471, 2, and parispanda pp. 378, 6. 380. 
12. 732, 6. 1090, 10, both of which seem to mean stimulation, 

animation. 

As animating arid supporting principle of life the Mulchya 
Prana has five branches: Pr&nct, Apana, Vydna, bddna , and 
Saymna, which are frequently enumerated (e.g., Brih. 1, o, 3. 
3,9,26. Chand. 3,13. 5,18. Pragma 3; the three first only: 
Brih. 3, 1 , 10. 5, 14, 3. Chand. 1, 3, 8; four: Brih. 3, 4,1) and 
are sometimes very differently explained. According to k,-an- 
kara (p. 723, 1—4) Prana is exhaling (• ucchvdsa ), Apana in¬ 
haling (nigvasap Vydna is a sort of combination of both, viz. 
what supports life when the breath is held for a great effort 119 


• This explanation of Qafikara ot Prdna , Apana, I t/ana rests on 
Chand. 1, 3, 3—5 and agrees with Qafikara’s Commentary on this passage 
in which lie oxpvessly defines Pr&na as exhaling (v&yuni vahir nihsara- 
yati), and Apana as inhaling ( antar akarshciti vayum). On the other 
hand contradicting himself he explains Apana in the Commentary on 
Chand. 3, 13, 3 and again on Pra^na 8, 5 as nvdtra-purisha-ddi-apanayan , 
ie- Secretion. The former view agrees with his explanation of Brih- 
3, 2, 2, that smell is associated with Apftna; the latter, as it seems, with 
his Commentary on Bnh. 3,9,26 as well as with the theory of the 
Vediintasara § 95.--A. reconciliation is perhaps attainable from the fact 
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[in Indian medicine Vydna is the principle of the circulation 
of the juices and the blood, cf. the St. Petersb. Diet. s. v. as 
well as Pra^na 3, 6j; Samana is the principle of digestion; 
and finally Udcina is the faculty which at death brings about 
the passing of the soul from the body.—We see therefore 
that the Indians are not so far from our triple division of 
the regulative system into respiration, circulation, and digestion. 

Quantitatively the Mukhya Prana is of minute size (ami); 
here too this means, not that it is of atomic size; for by means 
of its five functions it pervades the whole body (p. 724, 3); 
but that it is 1) not coarse, for it is not perceived at the 
passing of the soul (p. 724, 4), and 2) not infinitely great, for 
otherwise passing, going, and return would not be possible 
(p. 724, 5); and when (Brih. 1, 3, 22) it is termed “as large as 
“a termite, as a midge, as an elephant, as these three worlds, 
“as this universe” this is to be understood in a cosmological 
sense of Hiranyagarbha (a mythological personification of 
Brahman, cf. note 41) and not in the psychological sense; for 
in this sense his dimensions are, as the words “as large as a 
termite” show, limited according to the size of each individual 
being (p. 724, 10; from the expression: the preina is jjratiprdm- 
vartin may be concluded that with its five branches it com¬ 
pletely fills the body it happens to be in). 

5. Mutual Relation of the Systems of the conscious 
and unconscious Life. 

Sutras 2, 4, 17—19. 

There is a doubt whether the remaining Pranas (the Manas 
and the ten Indriyas) are mere functions of the Mukhya 
Prana or are separate entities (p. 720, 3). The former opinion 
might be maintained, because we read (Brill. 1,5,21) “they 
all became part of its nature” and because they too bear the 
name Parana (p. 729, 5). But this is not so; they are separate 
entities, as follows from their having the special name Indriyam; 


that inhaling is of importance for the promotion of the movement of the 
contents of the intestines. 



• Wtejr* 
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it is true the Qruti (Mufltl. 2, 1, 3) mentions the Manas as 
well as the Indriyas , but the Smriti (Manu 2, 89) enumerates 
eleven Indriyas, and inclades the Manas among them, which 
is never done with the Prana (p. 730). The difference is also 
exhibited in the fact that in the quarrel of the gods and 
demons (Bpih. 1, 3. Chand. 1, 2) all except the Prana are over¬ 
come (p. 730, 12). 

The difference of the two consists in the following: 1) even 
if all others sleep, Prana remains awake; 2) all except it arc 
subject to death, Bpih. 1, 5, 21, by which here weariness is to 
he understood ^p. 732, 2); 3) the Prana , not the Indriyas, con¬ 
ditions by its remaining the continuance, and by its removal 
the destruction of the body; 4) the activity of all Indriyas is 
directed to objects [they are organs of relation] but not that 
of the Prana ; 5) that “ they became part of its nature” (Brill. 

5, 21) means that the Indriyas are dependent on the Pr&ya, 
so far as it brings about their stimulation ( parispanda ); and 
for this reason also bear its name (prana) in a metaphorical 
sense (p. 731, 8-732, 11). 


6. The Cooperation of the Gods. 
Sutras 2, 4,14—16. 


The general tendency of the Indians to draw parallels 
between cosmic and psychic potencies is also displayed in the 
relation in which the single organs of life are brought to the 
corresponding elements conceived as gods. Thus in Brih. 1, 
3, 11 after the Prana in the fight with the demons has warded 
off evil and death from the organs, the latter are “ led beyond 
death;” speech becomes tire and illuminates, breath becomes 
wind and purifies, the eye becomes the sun and. burns, the 
ear becomes the poles, and the Manas the moon and shines. — 
On the other hand Ait. 1, 2, 4 says of the gods who arose 
from the primitive man and, desiring a fixed abode, enter into 
human beings: “Fire entered as speech into the mouth, wind 
“as breath into the nose, the sun as sight into the eye, the 
“cardinal points as hearing into the ear, herbs and trees as 
“hair into the skin, the moon as Manas into the heart, death 
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“as Apana into the navol, and water as seed into the organs 
“of generation/'—In agreement with this according to Bfih. 
3. 2, 13 at the death of man speech becomes fire, breath wind, 
the eye becomes the sun, the Manas the moon, the ear the 
cardinal points, the body the earth, the soul ether [in the heart], 
the hair on the body becomes herbs, the hair of the head 
trees, and blood and seed turn to water. 

On these passages is based the "V edsinta theory of the 
directorship (adhishthdtntvam) of the gods over the organs. 
The organs of life, so Qankara sets forth p. 725—726 on the 
basis of the texts cited, can only act, so far as they are guided 
by the corresponding gods; of their own force they cannot do 
it though they are equipped with the strength requisite for 
their action (p. 726, 14); just as a waggon though it is strong 
(gakta) needs the oxen to move it (p. 727, 1). This last com¬ 
parison points to the fact that the organs surrounding the 
soul are conceived as a mechanism in itself lifeless, which 
needs in addition a special principle of motion. The soul 
cannot be employed as such, because it is not an agent and 
only becomes an agent (kartar) through the Upadhis (i. e., the 
organs); therefore the activity of the organs is referred partly 
to the “inner ruler” (above p. 149), i.e., the exoteric Brahman; 
and partly as here to the gods who are in other respects 
superannuated. Still their role is a purely subsidiary one; 
they do not share in enjoyment and suffering; this is wholly 
reserved for the individual soul affected by good and evil, 
pleasure and pain (p. 728, 3). At death the gods withdraw 
their assistance; this is all that is meant by the above mentioned 
return of speech into the fire, etc. (p. 745, 8); nevertheless the 
organs themselves, the Idrana as well as the Manas and In- 
dr iy as withdraw with the soul and accompany it on its wander¬ 
ings (p. 728, 7). 

7. Retrospect. 

After the Indians had early attained the knowledge that 
the key to the enigma of the world is to be sought nowhere 
else than in the Self (Atman), they asked themselves further 
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which part of our Ego is to be regarded as the clearest ex¬ 
pression of the tiling-in-itself—unconscious life which in 
waking and sleeping goes tireless on its way, or conscious 
life in whose preponderance consists the advantage of man 
over other beings?—As it seems to us, both these paths were 
taken; in earlier times principally the first by the identification 
of the Prana (breath, life) with Brahman and the correspond¬ 
ing theory of an entrance into Brahman in deep sleep (where 
according to Qatapatbabr. 3.0, 3, 3, 6 all organs are absorbed 
into the life); later there was manifested an inclination to 
the Atman rather in the subject of cognition within us, and 
to characterise it therefore as drashtar (Brih. 3, 7, 23. 3, 8, 11), 
prajfui - dtman (Kaush. 3), prdjna atman (Brih. 4, 3, 21. 35), 
prajnana-ffhana (Brih. 4, 5, 13) etc., and to regard the entrance 
into Brahman in deep sleep rather as an unconscious because 
objectless Cognition (Brih. 4, 3, 23) or even as a fancifully 
elaborated ascent to the highest light (Clnind. 8,12,3); Chand. 7 
would there be a polemic of the younger school against the 
older and Kaush. 3 an attempt to reconcile the two; until 
finally the extreme intellectualism of the system of the Vedanta 
was reached, for which Brahman is pure intelligence (i caitan- 
yam), while the Prana in the shape of the Mukhya PrOna 
sinks to a mere Upddhi of the soul. 

This view which can for the present only be presented as 
a hypothesis, would among other things explain the singular 
position of the Mukhya Prana in the system, which on the 
one hand gives it the primacy over all other Upadhis, and on 
the other hand connects the soul not so much with it as with 
the Manas (dependent on the Mukhya Prana). For while 
the Mukhya Prdna , suiting itself to the size of the body what¬ 
ever it is (above p. 336) pervades all parts of the body with 
its five branches, the soul in the state of Samsara is “the nucleus 
“(quintessence) of the qualities of the Buddhi” (above p. 311), 
i. e., of the Manas', it. is like the Manas “large as the point 
of an awl” and dwells with it in the heart in quasi-id entity; 
from there the Manas sends out the Indriyas as its feelers 
(organs of perception) and performers of its commands (organs 
of action) throughout the body. In deep sleep, as we shall 

22 * 
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see, the Indriyas ereep into the veins, and these enter into 
the Mukhya Prana, and, like the Manas, attain repose in it. 
while the soul, united with Brahman, sojourns in the ether of 
the heart. This liberation of the soul from the Upadhis 
(upddhi-upagama) is conditioned by the cessation of the activ¬ 
ity of the Indriyas and the Manas, but not of the Mukhya 
Prdna, whose activity continues in sleep as it does in the 
waking state; this makes clear how loose the connection 
between it and the soul is; its repose is not necessary for the 
repose of the soul, and its activity is without influence on the 

state of the soul. It appears rather as the antipodes of the 

soul in the life of the orgauism, as the gathering-place of the 
Upddhis and therefore as the central point of all that in¬ 
dividualises the soul and obscures its original divinity. True 
the Mukhya Prdna is not., like the Manas and Indriyas. ser¬ 
vant of the soul but its prime minister ( mantrin p. 720, 7); it 
is however a minister with whom the sovereign is not on the 
best of terms; the weal of the land is committed to his care, 
hut his Highness prefers to reside in the castle of a favourite 
(the Manas) whom he prefers, but who is subject to the 
minister;- this is a position which may be reached in the 

course of political evolution, but it is certainly nowhere the 

original state of things. 

The matter is somewhat different with regard to death; 
here, as we shall see, the Indriyas first of all enter into the 
Manas, and then in succession the Manas into the Mukhya 
Prdna [in which it already is, spatially considered], the Mukhya 
Prdna into the Jlva (individual soul), and therefore into the 
heart; finally the Jiva enters into the “subtle parts of the 
“elements which form the seed of the body,” i.e., into the 
subtle body', which is their hearer during the migration. 

As this subtle body is related to the coarse body, so are 
the organs which pass out with it related to the material organs 
which perish with the body; they are their continuations vdja- 
dtmand or gakti-atmand as seed or power; i.e., while eye and 
ear, hand and foot perish at death, their function (vritti), the 
power of seeing, hearing, going, grasping, etc. connected with 
the soul, wanders out with it (in a latent state) and serves 


for a new incarnation as the seed from which the material 
organs proceed just as the coarse body arises from the subtle 
body. [A combination of the material of the subtle body from 
the three original elements, and of the material of the coarse 
body from their triply or quintuply mixed derivatives is not 
yet discoverable in Qankara’s commentary]. 

According to this the interaction of body and soul must 
be conceived as follows: the Indriyas are simply the powers 
or functions of the Karanas, i.e., of the material orgaus; these 
they produce out of themselves and remain in the closest and 
most intimate connection with them; these Indriyas have their 
common centre in the Manas ; the Manas is homogeneous with 
them and itself an Indriyam ; it dwells, large as the point of 
an awl, in the heart; in the Manas , filling it completely and 
(except by liberation and temporarily in deep sleep) inseparably 
connected with it, is the Soul, which, by the mediation of the 
Manas and Indriyas, governs the movements of the Karanas 
and receives their impressions; while the MuJihya Prana with 
its five branches pervades the whole body and provides for 
its nutrition on behalf of the soul; it is subject to the soul, 
but, leaving death out of the question, a connection between 
the two is not discoverable. 



XXVIII. Special States of the Soul. 

There are three states of the individual soul which sojourns 
in the body; they are: Waking, dream-sleep, and deep 
sleep (p. 799, 1.4), and these three are also to be understood 
when the highest soul is spoken of as “changeless onlooker 
“at the three changing states’’ (as e.g. 432, 12, above p. 276). 
A fourth state is dying consisting in a passing out of the 
body (p. 799, 15); we have further swooning, which is how¬ 
ever not to be reckoned as a fifth state because it is only an 
occasional and exceptional phenomenon, which is in the sphere 
of the healing art (p. 802, 13). 

We shall now consider these three states on the basis of 
the material afforded by the appendix 3, 2, 1—10 supplement¬ 
ary to the Psychology, prefixing a brief definition of them from 
p. 107, 12IT.: “the soul is awake, when, in consequence of its 
“ connection with the various Upadhis [the ten Indriyas ] which 
“ proceed from the Manas, it apprehends sensuous objects and 
“examines their differences;—when, modified by the impress¬ 
ions 120 of these, it sees dream-pictures, it is [occasionally, 
“t riz. Chand. 6, 8, 2, above p. 263) described by the word Manas 
“[in the dream-state the senses repose, while the Manas remains 
“active, above p. 320]; in the state of deep sleep in which the 
“two kinds of Upadhis [Indriyas and Manas , or, as Govinda 
“maintains: the coarse and fine] are in repose, and the differ- 
“ences conditioned by the Upadhis cease to exist, the soui is 
“as it were dissolved ( pralina ) in its own self and therefore 


• 20 The dream-pictureB have as cause the impressions (vdsam) of the 
waking state; cf. p. 788, 11: jdgarita-prabhava-vdsand-ninnttatvdt tu svap- 
tiasya; p. 270, 8: tad-vdsana-nimittSng co svapnan nddi-caro 'nubhdya. 
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u it is said: it has entered into itself (Chand. 6, 8, 1, above 
“p. 263).” 

1. Dream-Sleep. 

Sutras 3, 2, 1-6. 

In the principal passage, Bpih. 4, 3 (a knowledge of which 
from Chap. XII, 4, above p. 189 we shall in what follows 
assume in the reader) it is said: “ there are no chariots, no 
“teams, no roads, but he creates for himself chariots, teams, 
“and roads.” The question is (p. 778, 7) whether a real 
creation is here to be. understood or one depending on illusion 
(: m&ya ). 

The first view might be taken, for it is said: "he creates; 
and farther: “for he is the creator” (p. 779, 6). Moreover 
another passage (Kath. 5, 8) says of dream-sleep: 

“The spirit that in the sleeper never tires 
“And (jives the form he will to his desires, 

“He is the Brahman, he the stainless one, 

“Immortal is his name. 

“ And all the spheres 

“Repose in him; beyond him there is none." 

It might be imagined that by wishes here as before (Kath. 
1, 23—24) real objects are to he understood, and that by 
the creating spirit (Kath. 2, 14) the world-creating highest 
Soul ( prdjna) is meant (p. 780, 1. 5), so that the dream-creation 
is to be conceived as real just as much as the actual creation 
(p. 780,10). 

To this is to be replied: the dream-creation is a mere 
illusion, and not a reality (p. 780, 17) because it is not con¬ 
sistent with time, space, and causality and is related by 
them (p. 781, 3). 1) Not with space: for there is no room for 
chariots, etc. in the limited confines of the body (p. 781, 5). 
It might be imagined that the soul leaves the body in sleep 
because it is said (Byih. loc. cit.) “it soars from the nest and 
“hovers whore it will” and because in dreaming, going and 
standing still are only possible on this supposition (p. 781, 6). 
But that is not so; for it is not possible to pass over the 
space of a hundred wiles in a moment; besides a man who 
goes to sleep in the country of the Kurus and reaches in his 
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dream the country of the Pancdlas, ought to be able to wake 
up there too; but in reality he always wakes in the country 
of the Kurus (p. 781, 10, 14). Moreover objects in foreign 
countries are in reality not at ail the same as they were in 
the dream (p. 782, 1). The above mentioned passage is there¬ 
fore to be taken figuratively, and the going and standing still 
in dreams are an illusion (p. 782, 5. 7). The dream is just as 
unreconcilable with 2) the conditions of time; for one sleeps at 
night and believes it to be day, and often a dream that lasts 
an hour seems like a number of years (p. 782, 8); and the 
dream is in conflict 3) with causality: for one grasps chariots 
without hands, sees them without eyes, builds them without 
wood; besides their existence is refuted by the awakening 
(cf. above p. 247), and not by this alone but also by the course 
of the dream itself, for the chariot suddenly turns into a man, 
and a man into a tree (p. 782, 11). 

True the dream is not completely illusory, for it is pro¬ 
phetic of good or ill luck. For thus says the Scripture 
(Chfind. 5, 2, 9): 

“For him who dreams of happiness in love, 

“Good fortune when he wakes is near at hand;” 

while (according to Ait. fir. 3. 2, 4. 17) a black man with black 
teeth indicates a speedy death (p. 783, 7). Again those skilled 
in dream-hooks (svapna-adkydya p. 783, 10) explain the dream, 
when they for example teach that riding on an elephant is a 
foretoken of riches, and on a donkey of poverty. Here what 
is presaged is true, but what presages, the dream namely, is 
not true (p. 783, 14; cf. above p. 270).—Besides it is the pur¬ 
pose of dream-pictures to excite joy and fear, and that as a 
result of the good and evil that one has done (p. 784, 7). 

Therefore the passage as to the creation of the chariot is 
to be understood figuratively (p. 784, 2) and serves to elucidate 
how far the spirit is its own light (p. 784, 9). The individual 
soul is in the first place to be regarded as the creator of 
dream-pictures (p. 786, 3); and if the context of the Kathaka- 
passage we have cited indicates the highest soul, this depends 
on the two being properly speaking identical (p. 785, 6) in the 
sense of the words tat tvam asi (it would have been more 
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appropriate to recall the words elad vai tat which we find 
not far from these cited). G-od directs all things and there¬ 
fore dream' too; but the dream-creation is not a real one in 
the same sense that nature is. “Further the creation of nature 
“is not an absolute reality (atyantikam satyatvam ); for on the 
“basis of the words of scripture referring to its depending on 
“words (above p. 262 ) we have proved its identity with Brah- 
“uian (chap. XX), as well as that the whole extension of the 
“world is a mere illusion ( mdya); ni its difference from the 
“illusion of a dream consists only in the continuance of the 
“ extension of the world, until the soul is recognised as Brah- 
“man, while the extension of the dream is refuted daily’’ 
(p. 785, 10). 

' But are not God and the soul related as fire and sparks; 
“and does not the soul therefore of necessity share in God's 
“omniscience and omnipotence, as sparks have their share of 
“light and heat; and cannot it therefore at will (samlealpa) 
“create in a dream?” 

—Reply: the homogeneity of the soul and God is a fact, 
but is concealed by Ignorance, and only becomes manifest to 
him whose eyes are opened by the grace of God. 

“But how does it come about that this homogeneity is 
“hidden from us?” 

—It is, like fire under the ashes, hidden in consequence 
of the connection with the IJpddhis, to wit the body etc. which 
are produced by the world of names and forms dependent on 
Ignorance. 

“But if the soul does not possess the omniscience and 
“omnipotence of God, it is essentially heterogeneous from 
“Him, and does not need to become so by the connection 
“with the body?” 


u ' The theory of the extension of the world as mdyd, the occurrence 
of which in (pankara is doubted hy Colebrooke, and in Budarayana by 
Cowell (Colebrooke, M. E.*, p. 400) is quite clearly expressed in Qvetd(- 
twt'ara-Up. 4, 9—10 which is accepted by both of them; from Caiikara’s 
Commentary the following passages are applicable: pp. 120, 16. 269, 2. 
342, 12. 406, 6. 432, 8-13. 472, 9. 484, 11. 785, 12; cf. above pp. 100, 187, 
228, 254, 976, 277, 299. 
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—By tlie connection with the body it comes about, that 
the soul’s (own) omniscience and omnipotence are concealed 
from it, and that is Avhy it cannot create at will in a dream. 
If it could do so, no one would have an unpleasant dream, 
for no one creates what is not pleasing to himself (pp. 786 
to 788). 

2. Deep Sleep. 

Sfitras 3, 2, 7-9. 

In deep, ie. dreamless sleep, the soul becomes temporarily 
one with. Brahman. In course of time this doctrine, which, in 
our opinion, only expressed the extinction of conscious in un¬ 
conscious life, that is perceived in sleep by simple observation, 
assumed an essentially different meaning. According as the 
soul came to be regarded as an essentially intellectual potency 
a separation of it from the MuJchya Pram as principle of the 
unconscious life and a closer connection with the organs oi 
conscious life, viz. Manas and Indriyas , became necessary. In 
deep sleep this connection is temporarily dissolved in such a 
way that Manas and Indriyas enter into the Pram , and the 
soul on the other hand is submerged in the Brahman who 
sojourns in the ether of the heart. Qankara’s statements on 
this point are concerned with special questions and rest on 
assumptions which are nowhere clearly developed; we must 
therefore by putting things together attempt to lay down what 
these were. 

In the waking state the soul, connected with the Manas, 
has its seat in the heart and from here by means of the In - 
driyas exercises its influence throughout the body.—In dream- 
sleep the functions of the Indriyas are extinguished, for 
(Pragma 4, 2) they are absorbed into the Manas; and the soul 
surrounded by the still active Manas and the reposing In¬ 
driyas (above p. 320) passes through the whole body, as a 
prince surrounded by his vassals makes a progress through 
Ids kingdom. This view based on Bph. 2,1, 18 seems to hover 
before Qahlcara’s mind when he says p. 270, 8, the soul enjoys 
the dream-pictures which are dependent on waking impressions 
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nddicara, “as it passes through the veins.” — In deep sleep, 
as is said in the same passage (p. 270, 9), the two illusions of 
waking and dreaming are destroyed, and the soul, freed from all 
Upddhis enters into Brahman in the ether of the heart. What 
becomes of Manas and Indriyas in this case? According to 
Chand. 4, 3, 3 the Prdna absorbs them and this view is adopted 
by Qaiikara p. 720, 1. On the other hand it is said in the 
statement to be given below, the Upddhis (i.e., here Manas 
and Indriyas) sojourned in deep sleep in “the pericardium 
(purttat) or the veins,” which, 72 000 in number (according to 
Brih. 2, 1, 19) starting from the heart surround the Pu,ritat 
and thence (Qanlcara on Brih. p. 367, 8) pass to all parts of 
the body, 101 of them subserving the withdrawal of the dying 
soul from the body. This information leads us to believe that 
the veins were taken to be the main seat of the Mukhya 
Prana ; with this agrees the statement that the Vyana acts in 
them (Pragma 3, 6) and that the Uddna leads the soul from 
the body at death by the 101 principal veins. 

After these preliminary remarks we turn to the statements 
of Qahkara, which we shall give in some detail on account 
of certain special difficulties. 

On the question of the state of the soul in deep sleep 
(sushuptam, supti, sushupti), as we read in the Commentary 
on 3, 2, 7, the scripture seems to contradict itself; for there 
are passages according to which the soul in deep sleep “has 
crept into the veins” (Chand. 8, 6, 3), “lies in the pericardium” 
(Bpih. 2, 1, 19), “has attained unity in the Prana” (Kaush. 
4,19), “sojourns in the ether of the heart” (Bpih. 4,4, 22), 
“has entered into the Existent” (Chand. 6, 8, 1), “is embraced 
by the Self of knowledge” (Bpih. 4, 3, 21).—One might think 
that different places are to be here understood, because they 
all subserve the same end and therefore cannot be dependent 
on each other (p. 789, 12). That is also the reason why they 
are mostly in the locative, and where this is not the case, as 
in the passage about “the Existent” (p. 790, 3) the locative 
meaning is made certain by the connection and context 
(p. 790, 8). As the essence of deep sleep consists in the sus¬ 
pension of individual cognition ( vigesha-vijhdna-upafama ), and 
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all the spots mentioned subserve this purpose, it seems that 
the soul in deep sleep can enter one or the other at choice 
(p. 790, 10;.—To this is to be replied: not at choice ( vikeilpena) 
into one or the other, but at the same time (samuccuyena) 
into all the places mentioned does the soul enter in deep 
sleep (p. 791,1), because otherwise we should have a partial 
denial (pakshe bddhah) of the evidence of scripture. From 
the uniformity of case it does not follow that all (each for itself) 
fulfil the same purpose; they may fulfil different ends which 
require to he combined (p. 791, 7) and as a man can be at 
home and in bed at the same time, the soul too can be 
simultaneously in the veins, the pericardium, and the Brahman 
(p. 791, 8). Where (as in Chand. 8, 6, 3) the veins alone are 
mentioned, without excluding Brahman who dwells, as we 
know, in another spot [in the ether of the heart], an entrance 
into Brahman by means of the veins (n&dl-dpdreua) is to be 
understood (p. 791, 16); this is not in contradiction with the 
locative; for he who by means of the Gauges ( Gangayd) jour¬ 
neys to the ocean, has journeyed on the Ganges ( Gahgdydm) 
(p. 792, 1). Moreover the passage iu question is concerned 
with another matter, viz. the way through the veins and sun¬ 
beams into the Brahman-world [in heaven]; and in treating 
of this it is, to exalt the veins, mentioned that no evil touches 
him who has entered by them [into the heart], and that because, 
as Chand. 6, 8, 3 says, “he has thus become one with heat” 
(p. 792, 6). By heat ( tejas) is here to he understood either 
the juice ( pittam ) in the veins that surrounds the organs of 
cognition (p. 792, 6) or Brahman; for (p. 792, 11) that it cannot 
be touched by evil agrees with the facts of the Brahman- 
world [in the heart, cf. above p. 164) while the complex of 
veins issues ( anugata ) in Brahman, as the place of deep sleep. 
So too the pericardium is in close relationship (anuguna 
p. 793, 4) with the place of deep sleep. For the envelope of 
the heart is termed pericardium, puritat] what is in the heart 
is also in tli epuritat, just as what is in a town is surrounded 
hv the walls of the town (p. 793, 8). Of the three places of 
deep sleep, veins, pericardium and Brahman, the two first are 
therefore only to be regarded as entrances (p. 793, 13). “The 
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“veins too, or the Puritat are only the receptacle of the Upddhis 
“of the soul; in them its organs sojourn [probably only the 
“ Indriyas, and if a removal from its natural position be 
“assumed, the Manas]. For apart from the connection with 
“the Upddhis, the soul in itself ( svattts) needs no receptacle 
“but in its non-difference from Brahman reposes in its own 
“majesty” (Chand. 7, 24,1), and thus identity ( tdddtmyam ), not 
a relation of receptacle and contents, exists, between it and 
Brahman (p. 794. 2); “true the entrance of the soul into Br&h- 
“man is never unrealised; it cannot give up its own nature; 
“but in dream and waking by virtue of its mingling with the 
“ Upddhis it is as though the soul had passed into a different 
“nature; therefore the release from the Upddhis in deep sleep 
“is regarded as an entrance of the soul iuto its own nature ’ 
(p. 794, 7). The aim of deep sleep, the suspension of individual 
cognition, would not be attained by a mere entrance into 
veins and Ihiritat , for (p. 794, 14) they involve plurality ( hheda- 
vishaya ); and “where a plurality as it were exists, one sees 
“the other,” as the scripture (Byih. 4, 5,15) says. True sus¬ 
pension of cognition can be effected by the great distance of 
the objects hut only where the subject is limited, which is 
not the case with the soul, if the Upddhis are left out of 
account (p. 795, 2); if however a removal of the Upddhis is 
meant it is just this release from them of which we are speak¬ 
ing (p. 795, 5). We do not maintain either that veins, peri¬ 
cardium and Brahman are to be regarded as possessed of 
equal rights; for the two first do not come in question at 
all (p. 795, 8); the important thing is that Brahman is un¬ 
changeably the place of deep sleep, and that the Brahman- 
hoocl of the soul is adhered to, and a release in deep 
sleep from the activity of the waking and dream states 
(p. 795. 12). 

Just as deep sleep is an entrance into Brahman, so awak¬ 
ing out of it is a withdrawal from him (p. 795, 15). 

But how is it possible, if deep sleep is a complete union 
with Brahman, that each soul on awaking finds its way back 
to its individuality? If a drop of water is poured into a body 
of water and a drop takeu from it again, it can hardly be 
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assumed that you get the same drop again! 122 Just so. as 
it seems, must we assume that after its union with God in 
deep sleep the same soul cannot return to its individuality; 
that on the contrary it is another soul or even God himself 
who awakes in its place (p. 796, 8—797,1). 

Blit this is not so, as Qaukara shows p. 797, 2if.; he who 
awakes can neither be another soul nor God but must be the 
same who went to sleep and that for the following reasons 
which the words of the SQtram also set forth: 

1) On account of tvorks ; it cannot be assumed that a 
[religious] work begun in the evening and completed in the 
morning is divided between two different souls; and that ati- 
prasahgdt “because too much would follow from it;” to wit 
that then to every one could be apportioned the works of 
another and be imputed to him at the retribution. 

2) On account of remembrance ; for one remembers when 
one wakes: “I saw this and this yesterday” and “I am so 
and so.” This continuity of the consciousness of external 
objects and the Self proves that the same soul awakes as 
went to sleep. 

3) On account of the text of scripture ; “then it hurries 
“back according to the, entrance, according to the place, into 
“the waking state” (Bpih. 4, 3,34);—“all these creatures go day 
“by day into the Brahman-world and yet do not discover it” 
(Ohand. 8, 3, 2);—“therefore of a truth, dear one, when all. these 


1J2 The question raised above is explicable from the view that 'he 
soul as such is a completely indifferent principle, i.e. like God himself 
(chap. XIV, 3) nirvifesha without any difference, and that therefore all its 
individuality is to be sought in its empirical existential form. But 
wherein is this individuality to be found?—Xot in the Upddhis for they 
are only a mechanical apparatus, in themselves dead, which are alike an 
attribute of all. Therefore if the individual character can neither be 
found in the soul as such, nor in its Upddhis , it must be discoverable 
in some tertium quid, and this is moral determination, which we here 
characterise by three expressions from Brill. 4, 4, 2: vidyd , barman, ptirva- 
prajTid (or as we preferred to say above p. 193 aptirvaprajtid), know¬ 
ledge, works, and previous (or newly acquired) experience. We 
return later (p. 374ff.) to this question; here we had to anticipate it to 
make what follows intelligible. 
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“creatures proceed out of the Existent again, do they not 
“know that they proceed out of the Existent again; whether 
“they are tigers here, ov lions, or wolves, or boars, or worms, 
“or birds, or midges, or gnats, whatever they may be. that 
“they become again” (Chanel. 6, 10, 2). 

4) On account of the precepts as to knowledge and works, 
which in the absence of personal identity would become in> 
valid; for otherwise deep sleep would mean complete liberation, 
and what would become then of the works that still remain 
and have to be atoned for, and of the (lower) knowledge? 
So too in the case of the other in whose person the soul 
would have to wake, the continuity of his actions would be 
destroyed. How can one even assume that any one goes to 
sleep in the person of A and wakes up in tiie person of B?— 
Finally the really liberated might also awake again in that 
case [for nothing distinguishes him from the others] and 
liberation would not be definitive. But this is, after Ignorance 
has once been destroyed, impossible; and from this it follows 
that God (tQvara), for whom Ignorance is eternally annihilated, 
cannot awake in the place of the soul.—That is; for the reason 
that otherwise man would suffer for what he has not committed, 
and not atone for what he has committed (p. 798, 12), it is 
impossible to assume that a different person liom him who 
went to sleep wakes up. The comparison with the drop, which 
cannot be recovered from the body of water, does not agree 
with the facts; for the distinguishing cause is wanting in this 
case, hut in the case of the soul it is present, namely in the 
shape of works and knowledge [in which therefore consists 
the individuality of the individual]. Moreover things which 
are hard to distinguish for such as we are, are still distinguish¬ 
able; thus the goose ( hansa, for a domestic animal must be 
meant here) is able to distinguish water and milk when they 
are mixed (p. 799, 3). “ There does not exist an individual 

“soul different from Brahman, distinguishable from the Existent 
“like a drop of water from a body of water; but the Existent 
“itself is, in consequence of the connection with the Upadhis, 
“termed individual soul in a metaphorical sense, as we have 
“often set forth; and therefore the matter stands thus: the 
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“action of a given individual soul extends so far as the con¬ 
nection with a given £7pddhi[-coniplex] exists, and where 
“another XJpddhi is present, we have the action of another 
“individual soul; but one and the same Upddhi is in deep 
“sleep and. the waking state in the position of the seed and 
“the plant; therefore it is the same soul which wakes up 
“ again.” 

—If in the course of these discussions it appears occasion¬ 
ally as if the exoteric theory could not be maintained through¬ 
out in the doctrine of deep sleep, the last remark shows that 
it is not so. The union with Brahman in deep sleep and 
death and at the destruction of the world is in every case 
merely apparent, for the individualities continue to exist 
potentially and arise again from their seed unchanged; and 
this is at the bottom synonymous with a real continued 
existence of the soul. 


3. Swooning, 
Sutram 3, 2, 10. 


Besides the states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and 
death there is a special state, which is different from all, an 
intermediate condition between several of them, namely swoon¬ 
ing fp. 799. 12). It is in the first place not the waking state; 
for in it the senses no longer perceive the objects. True the 
arrow maker perceives nothing beyond his work, when he is 
buried in it; but he has all the same consciousness and control 
over his body, both of which are absent in the fainting person 
(p. 800, 7. 11). Further swooning is not dream-sleep on account 
of the accompanying unconsciousness, and not death because 
it is distinguished from it by bodily warmth and breath. That 
is why people look for warmth in the region of the heart, and 
breath in the nostrils to find out whether anyone is dead or 
only fainting; if both are absent people say he is dead and 
fetch wood to burn the body; if on the other hand warmth 
and breath are still present, he is cared for in order to restore 
him to consciousness (p. 800, 13). By his coming to himself 
again we see that he was not, dead: for from Yama’s realm 
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no return is possible [though Naciketas in the Kathaka-Upa- 
nishad, like Er, the Armenian, in Plato Rep. 10, 13 p. 614B, 
gains information as to the Beyond by sojourning in the king* 
dom of the dead]. Finally swooning is not deep sleep either; 
(or while fainting is characterised by interrupted breathing, 
trembling of the body, a frightful expression on his face, and 
widely opened eyes, a person in deep sleep has a peaceful 
expiession; be draws his breath regularly, and has his eyes 
closed, and his body does not tremble; moreover he is waked 
by merely stroking him with the band, while not even blows 
with a hammer can rouse a fainting person. [Perhaps from 
observations during torture]. The causes of the two pheno¬ 
mena are different also; in the one case the blows of a club 
and the like produce it, in the other simple weariness (p. 801,10). 
Therefore swooning is half deep sleep, not in the sense that 
it is a half union with Brahman, but in so far as it is inter¬ 
mediate between deep sleep and death. It is a gate of death 
(p. 802, 9): “if there remain works [that still have to be atoned 
“for] speech and consciousness return; if nothing remains 
“breath and warmth depart.” 

4. Metaphysical Significance of Death. 

This last assertion is of importance because it shows how 
the strict predestination that governs life also controls its ter¬ 
mination. The whole empirical reality is, as we know, nothing 
more than kriyd-kdraka-phalam “the requital of works on the 
doer,” and the whole bodily existence is kdrya-karam-sanghdta 
“a complex of the organs of work” intended to produce that 
requital in the form of action and suffering. True the poss¬ 
ibility is not excluded, that the works of a single existence 
have to be atoned for in several succeeding existences (cf. 
p. 1129, 11 translated above p. 112); and in souls bora as 
plants such an assumption is unavoidable; for the rest however 
the view is that life both in quality and quantity is in respect 
of the works of the previous existence an atonement exactly 
measured and completely fulfilling its aim. The atonement is 
brought about by bhoktritvam and kartritvam (the states of 
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enjoyer and agent); the latter condition has as its unavoidable 
result works which have to be atoned for again in a following 
existence, so that the clockwork of atonement in running down 
always winds itself up again; and this goes on for ever,—un¬ 
less perfect knowledge is gained which, as will be seen, does 
not depend on merit; it makes its appearance independently 
to dissolve the existence in its innermost essence, to consume 
the seed of works and thus for all time make a continuation 
of transmigration impossible. On the other hand, knowledge 
cannot put an end to the present existence because this is 
conditioned by the works of an earlier birth, whose seed has 
already germinated and cannot therefore be consumed but 
demands its full retribution. So long as a balance of works 
remains from a previous existence, death cannot occur; if they 
are however exhausted, life must go out, like a lamp when 
the oil is burnt up,—and lead the Ignorant on fancifully 
elaborated ways to a retribution in the Beyond, and then 
back to new forms of existence; while the sages who possess 
the higher knowledge are immediately swallowed up in identity 
with Brahman, and those who possess the lower knowledge 
indirectly by the Devavana or way of the Gods. 

It only remains for us to examine the Eschatology of our 
system, to follow the soul on its wanderings after death and 
to consider the two possible ways of its entrance into Brahman. 


THE FOURTH PART OF THE VEDANTA SYSTEM: 


SAMSARA 

OK 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANSMIGRATION 

OF THE SOUL. 


*3* 


XXIX. The Eschatology of the Vedanta. 

1. The main Phaser of Indian Eschatology. 

Tn general we can distinguish three stages of development 
in the views of the Indians as to the condition of the Soul 
after death. 

1. The oldest view, that which prevails in the hymns of 
the .Rigveda, knows as yet of no transmigration of the soul. 
The souls of the good pass after death into Yama’s heaven 
of light where they lead a blissful life in the company of the 
leathers ( pitarah ); 123 the wicked are shut out from it and 
pass (according to a less definite and perhaps already second¬ 
ary view) into the “nether darkness.” 12 < A return either of 
the former or of the latter to a new earth-lite does not occur. 

2. According to the doctrine of transmigration in the 
Upauisliads, as we shall become more closely acquainted with 
it in the next chapter, there are three Paths. The Wise, 
after death, will be carried ever higher and higher upon the 
Demydna (sc. panthd) that is the “Path of the Gods,” on- 


m ftigv. 10,14, 10: atha pitrint suvidatrdn upehi, 

Yamena ye sadhamadam madanti. 

compare St. Matthew’s Gospel viii, 11: rcoXXol dirX dvaxoXfiv xal ? j3u.uiv 
r/iojot veal dvaxXt&ifcovxat psxa. ’A£padp. veal 'laaave xal ’Iaxwp tv xfj ( 3aae- 
Xe(a x<3v o&pavuiv. —26, 29: oti p.v) it(w dhtdpxi tx to'jxov too fevifo. aro; xi){ 
dpvxeXov, £u>; yjpipa; ixtlvT};, fixav aixo nivco p.si>’ op.wv xaivov tv tv, 
(HamXeea xou Jtarp6; pou. 

124 Rigv. 10, 152,4: yo asmdn abhidusati, adhararn gamayd tamah. 
Atharvav. 9. 2, 4: nudasva Kama, pranudasva Kama; 

avartim (the downward way) yanlu, mama ye sapatndfi; 
tesham nuttdndm adhamd tanxdwi 
Agne vastuni [anu-\nirdaha tvam! 
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wards into Brahman, whence there is no return. The doers 
of works go upwards by the Pitriyana , the “Path of the 
Fathers,” into the luminous realm on the moon, enjoy there the 
fruit of their works and then descend once more into a new 
incarnation, differing according to the moral character of the 
previous life. Finally, those who possess neither knowledge 
nor works come to the “third place,” that is, they are rehorn 
as lower animals or [Kath. 5, 7] plants, without having tasted 
bliss on the moon. 

3. According to the esoteric Vedanta doctrine, w’hich al¬ 
ready finds expression in the Upanishads, the soul is identical 
with Brahman and the entire existence of the manifold world 
is an illusion. For him who sees through this illusion, there 
is neither a migration of the soul nor an entering into Brah¬ 
man, but “ Brahman is he, and into Brahman he is resolved,” 
as is said in Bfih. 4, 4, 6 (translated above p. 194); compare 
with this, as also with what follows, the section of Qankara’s 
Commentary, p. 1132—1133, translated under the * title of 
“Esoteric Eschatology” above p. 114ff. 

2. Exoteric and Esoteric Eschatology. 

Our system is a combination of all the three views just 
stated. It retains, from the first stage of development, the 
doctrine of reward and punishment in the Beyond and unites 
this with the second theory in such a way as to assume a 
double retribution for the good and the evil: the one after 
death in the Beyond, the other through a descent to new in¬ 
carnation following thereon and through the particular form 
of that incarnation. Opposed to the transmigration of the 
Pitriyana is the liberation of the Devayana\ but both, the 
Path of the Fathers and the Path of the G-ods, are valid only 
in the exoteric, lower knowledge. Only for him, to whom this 
whole world still appears as real, can the two Paths into the 
Beyond be real too: the Pitriyana, which leads back again 
to earth-life, and the Devaydna, which, as reward for the 
lower exoteric knowledge and the accompanying worship (upa- 
sand) ot the lower (aparam, sagunam) Brahman, leads the soul 
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to him. In contradiction with the chief passage in the Upa- 
nishads on transmigration, the system regards this liberation 
attained through the Devaydna as being not yet complete. It 
becomes so only when those, who through the lower knowledge 
have entered into the sagunam brahma, there obtain perfect 
knowledge, the samyagdarganam. For only the latter, that is 
the knowledge of the identity of one’s own Soul with Brahman, 
brings about absolute liberation, or rather is in itself already 
that liberation: hence, as soon as that knowledge dawns, even 
here on earth, liberation is accomplished and the persistence 
of corporeality till death is only an illusion of the senses, 
which when once true knowledge is attained, can no longer 
deceive us, even though mc are unable to remove its appear¬ 
ance.—Thus a man suffering from a disease of the eyes sees 
the moon double and cannot prevent himself from doing so; 
but he knows that there is really only one moon there. 

3. No Transmigration from the Esoteric Standpoint. 

From what has been said it is clear that, in the Theory 
of Liberation to which our last part will be devoted, we shall 
again meet with the twofold doctrine that we have followed 
out in detail as the lower and higher knowledge, in Theology, 
and as the empirical and metaphysical standpoint in Cosmo¬ 
logy and Psychology ; while in the present part, on the con¬ 
trary, which deals with transmigration we shall encounter only 
the lower, exoteric, not the higher, esoteric doctrine which 
puts precisely in the place of this pilgrimage of the soul, the 
knowledge of the soul’s identity with Brahman, through which 
liberation is gained at once, so that from the standpoint of 
the higher knowledge there can he no question of anything 
like transmigration. Accordingly the reality of the Sanisara 
stands or falls with the empirical reality of the world: as the 
latter is a mere illusion, so also are the ideas as to the former 
not so much, as with Plato, eixotss po&oi, but rather a con¬ 
tinuation of that illusion into the domain of transcendent; the 
question remains open however how far our author’s mind, 
deeply embued as it was with belief in transmigration accord- 
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iiig to the general views of his people, reached a clear, scien¬ 
tific consciousness of the mythical character of this doctrine 
of transmigration. It is true that he declares often enough, 
that neither the world, nor the individual wandering soul in 
truth exists; but this did not prevent him, as w r e have seen, 
from putting forward a detailed theory of world-creation; and 
with the same earnestness he treats of the doctrine of 8am- 
sdra, according to the Yedic revelation and in close connection 
with those passages of the Upanishads which treat of trans¬ 
migration; amongst which we must specially single out the 
Pmcdgnividyd from Brill. 6, 2 and Chaud. 6, 3—10; then the 
Paryaiihavidyd in Kaush. 1; together with the Upakosalavidya, 
Chaud. 4, 10—16 (translated above p. 164 ff.), the Daharavidyd, 
Chaud. 8, 1—6 (above p. 158 ff.); further Kath. 5, 7, Pragma 5 
(above p. 198 ff.), and other passages. 

These and other passages we shall make use of according 
to the requirements of our present task; one only among them 
need be placed before the reader in extenso, because not only 
is it the most extensive monument from Yedic times of the 
doctrine which more than any other has dominated the entire 
thought of the Indians, but also because it underlies in general 
as well as in particular all the explanations of Bad ar ay ana 
and Qankara in this and our last part: this is the Pahca-agni- 
vidyd, that is “the Doctrine of the Five Fires,” which is found 
in Brill. 6, 2 and Chand. 5, 3—10 in two recensions, which 
generally agree verbally, and yet again diverge materially from 
each other. Moreover, Brih. is simpler, more beautiful, more 
ancient, Chand. smoother, more modern, more detailed towards 
the end, so that the two stand to each other very much in 
the same relation as the many parallel passages in the Gospels 
according to St. Matthew and St. Lake. The additions in 
Chand. are such that, as we shall see, a further development 
of the doctrine is recognizable in them. For this reason and 
because our Yedanta authors take their stand chiefly on Chand., 
we shall take that version as our basis and make use of Brih. 
only when the latter is of special interest. 





Chandogya-Up. 5, 3—10 (Brihadaranyaka-Up. 6, 2). 
1. Introduction. 


Qvetaketu , the son of Aruni (cf. above p. 262), comes to 
the assembly of the Pancalas. There king Pravahana , son of 
Jibala, asks him five questions: 

1. “Knowest thou whither the creatures go from hence?’ 1 

2. “Knowest thou how they return hither again?” 

3. “Knowest thou the parting of the two ways, the Path 
of the Gods and the Path of the Fathers?” 

4. “Knowest thou why that world does not become full?” 

5. “Knowest thou how at the fifth offering the waters 
speak with human voice? 1 ' 

To all these questions Qvetaketu knows no answer. Downcast, 
he comes to his father and complains that he has been in¬ 
adequately taught by him. Tbe latter declares that he him¬ 
self is unable to answer the questions asked. Both then set 
out and come to the king who grants Aruni a boon. As this 
boon Aruni chooses the solution of the questions asked, and 
after some resistance the king consents to impart the follow¬ 
ing instructions to him and says he is the first Brahman who 
had received them (cf. above p. 18). 


2. The Five Sacrificial Offerings. 


As in the sacrifice the offerings are thrown into the fire 
to come forth from it again in a spiritualised form, so too 
the fire, wherein the corpse is burnt, is a sacrificial fire, 
through which man passes to come forth out of it again “in 
a luminous form” (Brih.). This conception of the rising from 
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the body as an offering, is also applied by the section under 
discussion to the descent of the soul into the body from the 
Beyond: this descent is a passing through five transformations, 
which are spoken of as five successive sacrificial acts and are 
described in detail. 

The first sacrificial fire, through which man passes, is the 
other world; its elements (fuel, smoke, flame, coals, sparks) 
are the sun, its rays, the day, the moon, and the stars. In 
this fire the Gods offer Faith, and from this offering goes 
forth King Sorua. 

The second sacrificial fire, consisting of wind, vapour, 
thunderbolt, and hail, is Parjanya, that is, here: the storm 
cloud; in this fire the Gods offer king Soma, and from this 
offering goes forth Rain. 

The third sacrificial fire, consisting of the year (that is 
time), space, night, and the cardinal points is the Earth 
(Brih.: this world); in this fire the Gods offer rain, and from 
this offering goes forth Food. 

The fourth sacrificial fire, consisting of speech, breath, 
tongue, eye, ear, is Man; in this fire the Gods offer Food, 
and from this offering goe3 forth the Seed. 

The fifth sacrificial fire, consisting of the generative organs 
and functions of woman, is Woman; in this fire the l^ods 
offer the seed, and from this offering goes forth the Embryo. 

“ Thus it happens that at the fifth offering the waters [one 
* may understand by this either the subtle body or the 
“moral character; of this, later] speak with human voice. 
“Then when this embryo, surrounded by its chorion, has lain 
“for ten months or however long it may be, in the womb, it 
“is born. After it is born, it lives as long as may be. Then 
“when it dies, it is borne away to its destination in the fire, 
“even thither whence it came, whence it arose.” 

3. The Path of the God ( devay&na ). 

“Those now who know this, and those others who practise 
“faith and penance (Brih.: Truth) in the forest, enter into the 
“flame, [of the funeral pyre] from the flame into the day, from 
“ the day into the light half of the month, from the light half 
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M of the month into the summer months [literally: into the six 
“months in which the sun journeys northwards], from the, 
“months into the year, from the year into the sun (Brih.: the 
“world of the Gods), from the sun into the moon, from the 
“moon into the lightning—there indeed is a man, who is not 
“as a human being, he leads them to Brahman.” (Addition 
in Brih.: “there in the world of Brahman they dwell far, far 
“away. For such there is no return.”) 

“This is the Path of the Gods.” 

4. The Path of the Fathers (pitriyana). 

“ On the other hand, those who [only] practise sacrifices, 
“pious deeds, and alms-giving in the village (Brih.: who 
“through offerings, alms, and penance gain heaven), these 
“enter into tho smoke [of the funeral pyre], from the smoke 
“into the night, from the night into the other [dark] half of 
“the month, from the other half of the month into the six 
“winter months [literally: the six months, in which the sun 
“journeys southwards]; these do not reach the year, but pass 
“from the months into the world of the Fathers, from the 
“world of the Fathers into the Akaija, from the Aka$a into 
“the moon, who is King Soma, therefore he is the sustenance 
“of the Gods, him the Gods enjoy.” (Otherwise Brill.: “When 
“they have attained to the moon, they become food; in that 
“place, just as one enjoys King Soma with the words: ‘.swell 
‘“up and shrink,’ 126 so also are they enjoyed by the Gods.”) 


1. The Soma-plant is placed iu water which makes it swell; then 
it is pressed, which makes it shrink and the Soma-drink trickles out.— 
2. To this earthly Soma corresponds as a heavenly Soma the moon, which 
decreases when the Gods drink it, and then increases again; Rigv. 10, 
85, 5: yat tvd, (leva, prapibanti, tata’ apyayasc pun ah. — 3. The increase 
and decrease of the moon is however on the other side conditioned by 
the rising of the dead to the moon, where they enjoy the fruit of their 
works, and their subsequent re-descent to a new life upon earth.— 4. A 
combination of these ideas gives us the concept, that the dead, in virtue 
of their works, rise to the moon, where they, that is, their works, are 
enjoyed by the Gods (according to Atharva-V. 3, 29, 1, the Gods take 
only i/ 15 of the works as tribute), until they are consumed. The being- 
enjoyed by the Gods is on the other hand an enjoying of the fruit of 
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“—After they have dwelt there, so long as any residuum is 
“ left, they return by the way they came, back again into the 
“Akaca, from the Aka$a into the wind; after they have be- 
“ come wind, they become smoke, after becoming smoke, vapour, 
“atter becoming vapour, cloud, after becoming cloud, they 
“descend as rain; these same are born here below as rice 
“and barley, as herbs and trees, as sesame and beans. Thence 
“truly it is more difficult to escape; for only the man who 
“eats him as food, who emits him as seed, only his increase 
“(descendant) does he become.—(The following down to the 
“ end only in Chand.) Now those whose conduct here was 
“ fair, for them there is the prospect that they will come into 
“a fair womb, the womb of a Brahman, or a Kshairiya or a 
“Vaigya;—those, however, whose conduct here was foul, for 
“them there is the prospect that they will come into a foul 
“ womb, a dog’s womb, a s wine’s womb, or (even) into the womb 
“of a Candala.” 

6. Tho third Place. 

(Obandogya-Up.) 

“But upon neither of these 

“two wavs are to be found 
¥ 

“those minute, ever-returning 
“ beings, who originate and pass 
“ away, as quickly as one says 
“it bites. This is the third 
“ place. — 

“ Therefore that world 
“grows not full.” 

6. Epilogue (only iu Chf.ndogya-Up.). 

“Therefore should one beware! — On this there is this 
“ verse: 


work8 on the part of the dead; just as, when a man enjoys a womau, 80 
the woman on her side enjoys the man (Qaitk. on Chand. p. 343, 10). The 
person and his works inelt into one another in these fancies; more of 
this, later. 


(Bribadaranyaka-Up.) 

“But those who know not 
“ these two paths, those are 
“the worm , birds, and what¬ 
soever bites.” 
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“The thief of gold and drinker of strong drinks, 

“The slayer of a Brahman, and he who defiles his teacher’s bed, 
“These four perish and fifthly he who goes with them.” 

“But on the other hand, he who thus knows these five fires, 
“ he verily consorts not with them and is not stained with their 
“evil, but remains pure aud unspotted in the world of the 
“pure, he who knows this, who knows this.”— 

7. On the two Recensions of the Doctrine of the Five Fires. 

The difference between these two passages cited from Brih. 
and Chand. is, in spite of all verbal agreement, very consider¬ 
able. Penance (tapas) according to Brih. does not liberate 
hut according to Chand. it does liberate; further the whole 
system of the three paths after death is essentially modified 
and much confused by the additions in Chand.;—their con¬ 
fusion is increased in the Vedanta-sfitras since they go back 
generally to Chand., but also to Brih., so that it is hardly 
possible to obtain a uniform and consistent view. 

The conception in Brih. is perfectly clear: the wise by 
the Devay&na enter into liberation, the performers of pious 
works riso on the Pitriyana to the moon, and thence des¬ 
cend, as it seems, only into human bodies. Those who possess 
neither knowledge nor works are shut out from both paths 
and enter as punishment into the bodies of animals. 

It is otherwise in Chand.; here too the Path of the Fathers 
according to the opening words, is destined for those who 
have practised pious works. But this determination is quite 
lost sight of iji the addition at the end, which distinguishes, 
among those who return upon the Pitriyana, between those 
of fair conduct and those of foul conduct and accordingly 
destines the former to life in one of the three higher castes 
and the latter either to animal life or to existence in a lower 
caste, Through this “the third place” properly becomes super¬ 
fluous and is left to low and short lived animals, which ac¬ 
cordingly, as it seems, remain entirely shut out from ascent 
and descent in the transformation of the soul, quite contrary 
to the drift of the Vedanta system.—It is a further incon¬ 
sistency, that Chand. recognises both reward and punishment 
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for those who go by the PitriycLna on their return to earth- 
life, but in the Beyond on the contrary reward only; this in¬ 
consistency our system removes by inserting, as contrast to 
the reward on the moon, the pains of hell in the Beyond also. 
How it further finds a way through the contradictions of its 
Vedic sources, we shall see further on. 

We turn now to an examination of the single phases of 
transmigration; and in this we shall give the remaining Vedic 
texts in their proper places, assuming on the other hand that 
the main passage translated in the present chapter is always 
present in the reader’s mind. 


«*sr Pt 



XXXI. The Passing* of the Soul from the Body. 

Sutras 4, 2, 1—It. IT. 3, 1, 1—7. 

1. The Vedic Basis. 

The doctrine of the passing of the soul, which is the same 
for all, except those who possess the Samyagdar$anam, (that 
is, for the ignorant and for the worshippers of Brahman 
possessed of attributes, who follow the lower knowledge), bases 
itself partly on the conceptions contained in the previous 
chapter of the Waters, which speak with human voice in the 
fifth offering, and of Faith, which the Gods offer in the first 
sacrificial fire, partly on the following passage trom Chand. 
6,8,6 (translated with the context above p. 264): 

“When now, 0 dear one, man departs hence, speech 
“enters into Manas, Manas into life, life into heat, 
“heat into the highest God-head.’’ 

2. The Involution of the Organs. 

Sutras 4, 2,1—5. 

1. At death, according to the passage just quoted, speech 
first of all enters into Manas (p. 1087, 6); under speech here 
the remaining nine Indriyas (above p. 329) are included, for 
another passage says (Pragma 3, 9): “therefore, when his 
“splendour is extinguished, he passes to rebirth together with 
“his senses, which have entered into Manas’ (p. 1089, 5). Are 
we now to understand by the senses, for example, speech, the 
sense itself or only its function (vritti) (p. 1087, 8) This 
question appears strange, after our author, as we saw above 
p. 332, has already stated p. 715,10 that the organs Qcaranam) 
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are only functions ( vritti ), as indeed we can understand under 
the lndriyas, which depart hence with the soul, naturally not 
the material organs, but only functions conceived as indepen¬ 
dently existent potencies. In this sense it is a matter of 
course that only the function (vritti) of the lndriyas enters 
(sampadyate) into Manas, while the bodily organ perishes with 
the body. The question here raised on the other hand, as is 
apparent from the way it is answered, must be understood in 
the sense that by vritti are not to be understood these functions 
themselves, but only their activity, and by their sampatti not 
their entering into Manas, but their complete dissolution 
(_pravilaya p. 1088, 1 , upagama p. 1088, 4). Accordingly we 
must interpret the question under discussion to be: whether 
at death the sense organ (the vritti, according to p. 715, 10) 
attached to the soul, when it enters (sampadyate) into Manas, 
is, on this entering in, dissolved (sampadyate) only in its 
functional activity (vritti) or in its very essence? The answer 
is that only the functional activity, not the Indriyam perishes 
(vag-vrittir manasi sampadyate p. 1088, 1), in the first place, 
because otherwise complete non-separateness (avibhaya) would 
ensue, and the condition of non-separateness, according to 
4,2, 16, belongs only to the liberated and not to others 
(p. 1088, 5); again, because the perception which shows how 
the activity of the senses dies out at death, while that of 
Manas (consciousness) persists for some time longer, only gives 
us the right to speak of an extinction of the functional activity, 
not of that of the agent (p. 1088, 10); finally, because a thing, 
according to its essence, can only enter into that from which 
it arose, as a pot into clay, but according to its functional 
activity, it can enter into something else, as for instance the 
functional activity of fire springs from fuel and is extinguished 
in water, although both are different from it (p. 1088, i4). If, 
notwithstanding, the passage says that speech enters into 
Manas, this depends on usage (upacdra), which does not dis¬ 
tinguish between the action and the agent (p. 1089, 3).— The 
ambiguity displayed by the author in the use of these expressions 
vritti and sampadyate is to us unintelligible. 
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2. The second act at death, according to Chand, 6, 8, 6, is 
that Mams enters into Prdna (as the principle of unconscious 
life, above p. 333 ff). Here the same question repeats itself. 
One might think that Manas as an organ enters into Prana, 
because it is said, in Chand. 6, 6, 5 (above p. 263), that Manas 
is formed from food, and Prana from water, while again it is 
said (above p. 235) that food, that is, the earth, arose from 
water (p. 1090, 4). But here too it seems rather to be the 
fact that only the function (functional activity) of Manas is 
to be understood as entering (dissolving into) Prana; for it is 
only the function of Manas that wo can observe coming to 
rest (p. 1090, 9) in Prana in one who falls asleep and in one 
desirous of liberation (cf. Kafli. 3, 13); and again we cannot 
conclude from the mediate (prandlika, found on’y here as adj.) 
arising of Manas from Prana that the former must re-enter 
into the latter, since otherwise it would also follow that Manas 
must dissolve itself in food, food in water, and Prapa in water 
(p, 1090, 13). Here too therefore we must understand by 
Manas only its functional activity, not the agent, since usage 
does not distinguish between them (p. 1091, 1). 

3. When further it is said in Chand. 6, 8, 6 that Pntna 
merges into heat ( tejas ), we must note that, in the first place, 
it enters not into heat but into the overseer (adhyalcsha ) by 
which is to be understood “the overseer of the cage of the 
“body and the organs,” that is, the individual soul (jiva) 
(p.1091,6); the latter (Jiva) is defined on this occasion as 
“self of knowledge endowed with the limitations (wp&dhi) of 
“knowledge, works and previous experience” (p. 1091, 9), by 
which, as we shall show immediately, the moral character is 
to be understood. With the latter the soul seems to be more 
closely united than with its organs; for while these must first 
enter into it, the moral character clings to the soul of itself. — 
Even though in the successive stages of the entering in the 
fundamental passage Chand. 6, 8, 6, does not mention the 
individual soul, yet its insertion between Prana and Tejas 
is justified by another scriptural passage (Brill. 4, 3, 38, 
translated above p. 192) in which it is said that at death 
all the Prapas enter into the soul, and that, when the latter 
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departs, life and with it all the organs of life, 126 depart with 
it (p. 1091, 12).' 

4, Only after the Prapas have entered into the soul which 
is accompanied by the moral character, does the soul enter 
with them into heat, by which here, as will shortly be further 
shown, are to be understood the other elements also, as well 
as heat (tejas), in that sublimated form, in which they con¬ 
stitute the seed of the body (p. 1092, 2). This absorption of 
the Prapas into the soul, of the soul into heat, does not con¬ 
tradict the words of the fundamental passage, according to 
which the Pranas enter into heat; for if a man goes from 
Qrughna to Mathura and from Mathura to Pdtalijputram , he 
has thereby gone from Qrughm to Pataliputram (p. 1093, 2). 


3. The subtle Body. 

Sutras 4, 2, 6—11. 3, 1, 1-6; cf. 1, 4, 1—7. 

The soul with the organs of conscious and unconscious life 
( Indriyas , Manas, Prcina ) which have entered into it, further 
needs in order to be able to withdraw from the body a vehicle 
(agraya) of material nature, since without such, without a 
material basis, as experience shows, nothing living can move 
or stand (p. 744, 9). This basis is the subtle body, sukshmam 
Sariram (p. 341, 3. 1097,14), or, as Qankara usually para¬ 
phrases it: deha-vijani bhuta-sukshmani (p. 740, 8. 741, 3. 744, 2; 
cf. 1095, 10. 1092, 10), that is, “the fine parts of the elements 
“which form the seed of the body.” 127 In order hereafter 


m That the soul takes the Pranas with it depends on the fact that 
without them, the soul can neither move nor enjoy in the life after death 
(p. 745, 5); therefore when it is said (Brih. 3, 2, 13) that the Pranas at 
death go to the Gods, the eye to the sun, the breath to the wind, etc., 
this is only a metaphorical ( bhalcta , gauna.) expression (p. 745, 1), which 
means that at death the Gods withdraw (p. 745, 8) their assistance from 
the organ8 (above p. 337 fl‘.). 

t27 Of. bhiita-sukshmatn 206, 1. 207, 1. 341, 6. (plur.) 743, 1; and bhUta- 
mdtrdh 740, 13. 14; the expression tanmdtrdni is, so far as we know, not 
yet to be found in ('jankara’s Commentary.— These fine parts of the 
elements, which form the seed ol the body, are of like nature with the 
seed from which the world after its destruction comes forth anew each 
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to attain a body consisting of the different elements, the soul 
must take with it the seed of this body, and this seed, not of 
heat alone, but of all the elements, is to be understood, when 
in the fundamental passage, Chand. 6, 8, 6, it is said: Life 
enters into heat. For the scripture says (Bpih. 4, 4, 5): “(this 
“soul is) of the nature of eai'th, water, air, ether, heat” 
(p. 1093,12), and the Smriti (Mauu 1, 27) declares: 

“The infinitely minute parts of the Five, 

"From which arises all in order." 

Now these elementary germs of the future body, embraced 
by which the soul leaves the body (p. 741, 3), are also to be 
understood iu the explanations in 3, 1, 1—6 by the term 
waters, which according to the doctrine of the Five Fires 
speak with human voice at the fifth offering, after having been 
offered five times iu succession,—as Faith, Soma, Rain, Food, 
and Seed,—by the Gods in the Fires of Heaven, the Atmo¬ 
sphere, the Earth, Man, and Woman (p. 741, 6). True, only 
water is there spoken of (p. 742, 11), but under that name 
the germs of all the elements are to he understood (p. 744, 2) 
and these are called water, first, because according to p. 240 
above water contains in itself (p. 743, 4) all elements (of which 
here, following Chand. 6, 2, three only are named; on this see 
p. 231 above), then because in the body, which likewise con¬ 
sists of them all (above p. 240ff.), water preponderates (p. 743, 9). 

These waters then, representing the totality of the element¬ 
ary germs, are thus what forms the bridge from one human 
existence to another by being offered successively as Faith, 
Soma, Rain, Food, and Seed. The description of the last four 
as water is readily explained from the preponderance of the 
water element in these materials (p. 746, 1); but by faith, 


time (above p. 70. 228); they arc both regarded as being alluded to by 
the avyaktam of Kath. 3, 11 and the aksharam of Mund. 2, 1,2; p. 341, 12 
jcigad idam anabhivyakta - namarQpam, vija-dtmakani, prag - avaslham 
avyakta-gcibda-arham- ,tad-atmana ca garirasya (that is, of the subtle 
body) apt avyakta^abda-arhatvam ; and p. 206,1: the aksharam is avy- 
dkritam , ndmarupa-v ijagakti-r up a m bhutasukshmam, irvara-aqrayam (the 
material substratum iu the creation of the world), tasya &va vpddhi-bhu- 
tam (only an Upadhi of the iqvara, not a pradhanam independent of him). 
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which appears as the sacrificial element in the first offering 
the same waters are equally to be understood (p. 746, 6), first, 
because only in that w r ay can question and answer harmonise 
with each other (p. 746, 10), then, because the first offering, 
being the cause of the subsequent ones as its effects, cannot 
be essentially different in nature from them (p. 746,13). “Further 
“it is not possible, in so far as Faith, being an idea (pratyayti), 
“is a quality of Manas or the soul, to tear it away from the 
“substance in which it inheres, like the heart, etc. of a sacri- 
“ficial victim, to use it as an offering. By the word ‘Faith’ 
“therefore the waters are to be understood” (p.747,1—3). 
This designation corresponds to the usage of the Veda (Taitt. 
samh. 1, 6, 8, 1: graddhd vd? dpah ), and is explained by the 
fact, that the waters as seeds of the body assume a subtlety 
like that of faith (p. 747, 5), somewhat as one might call a 
hero of lion-like courage, a lion (p. 747, 6).—We shall see 
shortly, how our author brings himself into palpable contra¬ 
diction with this express explanation of “faith” as the element¬ 
ary seed of the body. 

This “subtle body,” forming the seed of the body,— 
subtle, because it departs through the veins (p. 1097, 7)—has, 
according to its essential nature, on one hand extension 
(tanutvam) and so the capacity of locomotion (p. 1097, 8), on 
the other, however, transparency ( svacchatvam ), in virtue of 
which it meets with no obstacle in departing and also is not 
seen by those standing round (p. 1097, 8). The bodily warmth 
proceeds from it (p. 1097, 14; otherwise Chand. 3, 13, 8, trans¬ 
lated above p. 169); hence during life the body feels warm to 
the touch, after death on the contrary cold, while in other 
respects the body is yet unchanged (p. 1098, 1). Finally, it is 
owing to the subtle nature of this body, that it is not also in¬ 
jured when the (gross) body is injured: for example (p. 1097,11) 
by burning (by which we must naturally not think of the burn¬ 
ing of the corpse). 

Sfttram 4,2,8: “ Until the entrance , because of the declar¬ 
ation as to Samsdra .” — Commentary: “When further on in 
“the text (Chand. 6, 8, 6, above p. 367) it is said: ‘the heat 
“‘enters into the highest Godhead/ this means that the 
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u above-rneutioned heat [meaning the subtle body] accompanied 
“by the Onlooker, by Prapa, and the host of the organs and 
“united with the other elements, enters at death into the 
“highest Godhead. But of what kind is this entrance? this 
“is to be considered. One might think it to be a linal dis¬ 
solution of the own being in the highest Godhead, from 
“which it came forth; for the origin of all existence, of all 
“that has become bodily is, as we have established, the highest 
“Godhead; and thus also this entering into non-separateness 
“would bo final.—To this we reply: this subtle body formed 
“out of heat, etc., as it is the bearer of the organs, ear, etc., 
“continues to exist until the entrance , until liberation from 
“Samsara, as that liberation follows upon the perfect know¬ 
ledge; because of the declaration as to Samsara, as it is given 
“in the words (Kath. B, 7): 

“The one attains a mother’s womb and takes a human form, 

“Another animates a plant, as deeds and knowledge fate. 1 ’ 

“For otherwise mere dying would be for everyone a dissolution 
“ of the (Jpadhis and a final entrance into Brahman; but then 
“the Canon of Law would be purposeless, and equally so the 
“Canon of Knowledge. But bondage has its ground in false 
“knowledge and can therefore be loosed in no other way than 
“by perfect knowledge. Hence, in spite of its origin from it, 
“this entrance of the soul there into the Existent, like that in 
“deep sleep and at the dissolution of the world, is such that 
“a seed remains over and persists” (p. 1096, 3—1097, 3). 

—In reality this entrance into Brahman, retained for the 
sake of the Vedic texts, is a mere passing through Brahman, 
and not even that: for the system, as such, knows nothing of 
it, but makes the souls pass immediately after death either 
by the Pitriydna to the moon, or into hell, or finally by the 
Devayana into the (lower) Brahman. 

Upon all these Paths the soul is accompanied by the subtle 
body: for the latter, as we saw, continues to exist as long as 
Samsara, but Samsara has existed from Eternity (above 
p. 280) and endures until liberation, whence it follows that 
as the soul is clothed from all eternity with the organs (above 
p. 312) so aho it is clothed with the subtle body and so it 
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remains until it gains perfect knowledge, that is, esoteric 
knowledge. On the other hand, the exoteric knowledge, as it 
leads upwards into the lower Brahman by the JJevayana, does 
not free the soul from the subtle body. True, as this subtle 
body is a support of the soul by the elements, this support is 
for the purpose of rebirth, but rebirth no longer takes place- 
in one who has (exoteric) knowledge, since according to the 
scripture he attains immortality (which means that he is no 
longer subject to death, above pp. 149. 287), for these reasons 
one might think that only the Ignorance (p. 1094,12) departs 
(clothed with the subtle body); but this is not so: rather it 
is exactly the same in the case of the ignorant and of the 
possessor of (exoteric) knowledge except the difference of the 
Paths which they respectively take; the ignorant passes with 
the subtle body to new embodiment, the (exoteric) knower 
passes on his own special path to immortality (p. 1095, 10); 
true, immortality in the full sense of the word is not the so¬ 
journ in a given place and thus requires no going thither and 
therefore no material substratum (p. 1095, 13); but the im¬ 
mortality of the (exoteric) knower, with which we are here 
concerned, is only relative (apekshika), since he has not yet 
burned up all Ignorance; hence for it a going, and, in order 
that this may be possible, a subtle body as material vehicle, 
are required, as without it no going can occur (p. 1096, 1). 

4. Moral Determination of the transmigrating Soul. 

(a) Prefatory Remark. 

All the Upadhis hitherto discussed, clothed with which the 
soul departs (namely, indriy&ni , manas, mukhya prana, su- 
kshmam garlram), are purely neutral, not individually determined 
principles, and the soul itself is the same, as, according to 
its nature, it is identical with Brahman and is only apparent¬ 
ly different from him through its being clothed with the said 
Upadhis. Thus the soul with all its organs is entirely neutral, 
bearing in itself no moral distinction,—quite consistently with 
the Indian and, indeed, with every other standpoint, which, 
like it, places the essential nature of the soul in Knowing 
not in Willing. 
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But whence then the moral determinations, which con¬ 
dition the differences of character, the differences of Paths 
in the Beyond, the contrast of reward and punishment in the 
other world, and the form of the subsequent rebirth in this 
world?— 

We must assume for the departing soul, besides the just 
described elementary substratum {bhuta-agraya) a second, viz. 
a moral substratum (karma-a gray a), and these two are ex¬ 
pressly distinguished by (Jankara (p. 1094, 5) under these 
names. 

Now in what does this moral substratum consist, which 
conditions all differences of character and of destiny? 

Like all moral points, this important question is very in¬ 
adequately dealt with by Qahkara (for reasons indicated above 
p. 59), and all that we find about it consists in occasional 
references to certain passages of scripture, which therefore we 
are to follow, according to the intentions of our author. 


(b) The Karma-a^raya. 

Sutram 4, 2, 6, p. 1094. 

In Brih. 3, 2, 13, the son oiBitabhdga questions Y&jnavallcya: 

“ ‘ Y&jnavalkya,' he said: ‘when after a man dies his speech 
“ ‘enters into fire, his breath into the wind, his eye into the 
“ ‘sun, his Manas into the moon, his ear into the cardinal 
“ ‘points, his body into the earth, his Atman into the Aka^a, 
“ ‘the hair on his body into plants, the hair on his head into 
“‘trees, his blood and seed into water,—where then does the 
“‘man remain?’—Then spake Y&jnavalkya: ‘Take me, Arta- 
ui bh&ga, dear one, by the hand; upon this we two must speak 
“ ‘alone together, not hero in the assembly.’—Then the two 
“went out and conversed together; and what they spoke ot, 
“that was work, and what they praised, that was work.— 
« Verily, through good work one becomes good, through evil 
“work, evil.” 

“Then the son of Eitabh&ga was silent.” 

Upon this remarkable passage, in which we seem to have 
the very birth of the doctrine of transmigration before our 
eyes, Qaukara merely remarks (p. 1094, 6), that it only lays 
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stress upon works and does not thereby exclude the other, 
material-substratum of the soul, the bliuta-agraya, that is, the 
subtle body, which is spoken of loc. cit. The contradiction 
that the organs, according to this passage, enter into the 
forces of nature, while in our system the soul withdraws them 
into itself, he puts aside in the manner indicated in note 126, 
above p. 370.—In another respect the circumstance that besides 
the gariram the atman also (according to Qankara, it would 
be indeed the atma-adhishthdnam hridaya-abdgam ) dissolves, 
while the barman persists, is very remarkable, in its bearing 
on Buddhism. 

(c) Vidyn-lcartna-pfirvaprajnd. 

Sutram 3, 4, 11. 

Of the soul after death it is said in Brih. 4, 4, 2 (trans¬ 
lated above p. 193): “then their knowledge and their works 
“and their newly gained experience take them by the hand,” 
—the last, as we read apnirvaprajnd and find here already 
the conception of the apdrvam , which will be further spoken 
of shortly. Qankara, indeed, reads (p. 740, 4. 1091, 9) purva- 
prajhd , “previous experience” (which in the Com. on Brih. 
p. 843, he understands as piirva-anubhvta-vishayd prajnd, “ the 
“consciousness of what has been experienced before”). The 
contrast between knowledge and works he explains 3, 4, 11 at 
first following the Sfttram to meau that the former (those who 
go by the Devayana ) are taken by the hand by knowledge, 
the latter (those for whom the soul’s transmigration continues 
by the Pitriyana), are taken by the hand by works (p. 984, 4); 
but then he remembers that here it is not yet a question of 
liberation (to which the Devaydna also -leads), but only of 
Sanisara, and explains, in harmony with his commentary on 
Brih. 4, 4, 2 that the question is only one of knowledge con¬ 
cerning Samsara, that therefore by Vidyd is to be understood 
here “ordained and forbidden knowledge” (Govinda cites as 
an oxample of the former the Udgitha, of the latter nagna- 
stri-darganam ), as by barman the doing what is ordained and 
what is forbidden (p. 984, 9). By Purvaprajnd in Brih. 1. c. 
he understands, as already observed, “previous experience” 
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and explains it as impressions ( vdsand ) which things leave 
behind in the soul, and upon which depend inborn gifts for 
artistic work (he gives as an example talent for painting) and 
perhaps also for moral conduct, 12S — the last if we may thus 
understand vishaya-upabhogeshu and harmani (on Brih. p. 844, 
5. 7) where however this idea, so important for us, of an inborn 
determination of the moral character is only touched on 
casually, not distinctly developed. 

(d) The Apdrvam. 

Sutras 3, 2, 38—41. 3, 1, 6. 

In the endless chain of transmigration, every new life is 
conditioned in its doing and suffering by the works of the 
preceding life; these therefore bring about the changes in the 
soul’s destiny, and these changes interpose as a new moment, 
as “something which was not there before” (aptirvam), (although 
they too, consistently with the system, cf. above p. 322, are 
necessitated by the life preceding them). This conception of 
the Apurvam 129 belongs to the Karmarnvma hsa school and is 
for it the metaphysical link between work and its retribution, 
that which persists when work has passed away and its fruit 
lias not yet appeared. The opinion of Jaimini is thus sum¬ 
marised on p. 841, 6 of our work: “It is not possible that 
“previous work should bear within it the fruit as yet hidden 
“ in the future, unless it causes a given Apurvam to proceed 
“from itself. Therefore certain subtle persisting elements of 
“the work, or preparatory elements of its fruit, are termed 
“ Ap&rvam.” Now this conception of the Apurvam is disputed 

is* On Brih. p. 844, 2—8: Drigyate ca keshahcit kdsucit kriydsu citra- 
karma-ddi-lakshanasti vind eva iha - abhydsena jantnata' eva kauralam ; 
kdsucid atyanta - saukarya - yuktdsu api akau^alam keskdncit; tathd 
vishaya -upabhogeshu svabhavata' eva keskdncit haugata - akau(a!e 
drigyete; tac ca etat sarvatn jAirvaprajud-udbhava-anudbhava nimittam. 
Tena purvaprajnayd vind karmani vd pkala-upabhoge vd na kasyacit 
pravritlir upapadyale. 

na Besides the passages cited above we find the Ap&rvatn only on 
p. 1139, 5 (on p. 1020, 6 it occurs in its etymological meaning). On the 
nearly allied conception of the Adrishtam compare pp. 697,4. 9. 697. 12. 
IB. 698, 7. 699, 3. 7. 8. 703, 1. 2. 754, 10. 819, 10. 521, 2. 968, 8. 1074, 2. 
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by Qankara in the passage cited, in so far as the Vedanta 
places retribution in the hand of God (cf. on this point above 
pp. 279, 323); the Apurvam is something non-spiritual and 
cannot therefore act without being moved by something spiritual 
(p. 840, 2); hence the fruit cannot he explained by the mere 
Apurvam (p. 842, 1); “whether therein God has regard to the 
“action, or to the Apurvam , in either case the fruit comes 
“ from Him” (p. 842, 2). 

We must not see in this passage an unconditional rejection 
of the Apurvam, if we do not wish to place ourselves in contra¬ 
diction with 3, 1. 6, where the Apdrvam makes its appearance 
directly as a well known and admitted conception, in order 
to explain tlie Faith which, according to the doctrine of the 
Five Fires, is offered in the first fire, and this indeed in quite 
another way than that which we have considered in Chapter 
XXXI, 3, above p. 371. 

(e) The (Jraddha. 

Sutras 3, 1, 2. 5. 6. 

The explanation of Faith (graddhd) given above p. 372 as 
“ the waters, as these represent the subtle parts of the elements 
“which form the seed of the body,” appears indeed very forced; 
first, because, so far as we can see, the conception of the 
subtle body accompanying the soul, has as yet no existence 
whatever in Brih., Chand. or any of the older Upanishads; 
then because the Indian graddhd (just as, though wrongly 
most probably, by Lactant. inst. 4, 28 the Latin rvligio) is 
etymologically traced back to the conception of knitting to¬ 
gether and means the link between man and the Beyond, thus 
appearing to require a moral explanation. Such an explanation 
is offered without forcing the meaning: for it is quite natural 
to understand by graddhd (which Qankara, on Pragma, p. 250, 6 
defines as vubha-karma-pravritti-hetu ) in Brih. and Chand. 
loc. tit., the works of man produced by faith, as they condition 
his weal and woe in the Beyond; and this very explanation is 
also offered by Qankara, whereby he brings himself into ir¬ 
reconcilable contradiction with himself. For after he has,' on 
p. 747, given the explanation of Faith, quoted above on p. 372, 
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as the Waters, meaning the subtle body, he then immediately 
on p. 747, 7 ff. explains Faith as the Waters, rising upwards 
in the sacrifice, they are the bearers of the works conditioned 
by Faith;—thus in the one case they were the garment of the 
dead, here they are the moral treasure, which the still living 
performers of the sacrifice lay up for themselves in heaven: 
“thus the Waters consisting of the sacrificial libations wherein 
“inheres the work conditioned by faith, these waters in the 
“ form of the Apurvam clothe the souls which bring the sacri¬ 
fice and lead them, to receive their reward, into the other 
“world” (p. 748, 10); in the same manner Qankara explains 
Vraddhd, p. 743, 16 as the harma-samavayinya' dpas and again 
two lines afterwards as the dehcL-vij&ni bk uta-sukshmani. JBy 
this all the explanations in 3, 1, 1—6 are rendered very far 
from clear and the impression is produced not so much that 
they originated from two different hands, as rather that a 
single hand had endeavoured to preserve two mutually ir¬ 
reconcilable interpretations and work them up into an apparent 
whole. 

5. The Path into the Beyond. 

Sutram 4, 2 , 7. 

After the soul has drawn back into itself its perceptive 
powers, the organs, in the way just described, it then (accord- 
ing to Brih. 4, 4,1) enters into the heart (in which, however, 
according to p. 311 above it already is); “thereupon the point of 
“the heart becomes luminous; from this, after it has become 
“luminous, the soul departs, either through the eye, or through 
“the skull, or through other parts of the body’ (Brih. 4, 4, 2, 
above p. 192f.); up to the moment when the point of the heart 
becomes luminous and thereby lights up the way (p. 1104, 9), 
everything is the same for the ignorant and for the (exoteric) 
knower; here, however, the way divides, in that the knowers 
depart through the head, the ignorant through other parts of 
the body (p. 1104. 10), for thus says the Scripture (Chand. 
8, 6, 6 = Kath. 6, 16): 
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“One hundred and one are the veins of the heart, 

“Of these the one leads upward to the head, 

“Who upward mounts by that, has conquered death; 

“The otherB serve to lead the soul elsewhere.’’ 

While the knower thus mounts by the 101st vein 130 to tread 
the Path of the Gods, which, as the exoteric Path to Liber¬ 
ation, will occupy us further in the following part, the others 
depart through other veins (p. 1105, 3). The further stages 
of the Pitriydna , upon which Badarayana and Qankara give 
no further details, are according to the doctrine of the Five 
Fires, the following, in their order: (1) Smoke, while the 
Devayana leads through Flame. Originally in both cases the 
smoke and flame of the funeral pyre seem to have been meant 
(although already in Chand. 4, 15, 5, translated above p. 166, 
the entrance into the arris, ray or better flame, is made in¬ 
dependent of the performance of the funeral ceremony); in 
our work, which makes the departure of the soul occur, not 
on the burning, but already on the growing cold of the corpse 
(p. 402), Qankara explains the “flame” ( arcis ), as we shall see 
here after, as “the Godhead presiding over the flame,” and 
in accordance with this, in the Commentaries on Byih. 1059, 11. 
Ch&nd. p. 341, 13, “Smoke” is also taken to mean the God¬ 
head of the smoke.—The following stages also are referred to 
the Gods presiding over these phenomena: (2) Night, (3) the 
halves of the month wherein the moon decreases, 
(4) the halves of the years wherein the days decrease. 
We must here think of these not as phases oi time, but 
spatially as planes one above another, through which the 
soul mounts upward, in order to reach the following stages; 
these are: (5) the world of the Fathers, (6) (only Chand.) 
the Ether, (7) the Moon, upon which retribution takes 
place, subject to the limitations, of which we have now to treat. 

130 This artery is called suskumnd Maitri-Up. 6, 21; as also in the 
Commentaries on Brih. p. 877, 8, on Pracna p. 190, 8, on Taitt. p. 25, 14, 
on Kath. p. 157,5 and in the gloss to Qafikara’s Commentary on the 
Brahmaautras p. 1104, 24. In the latter itself, on the other hand, we do 
not yet find this name but in place of it paraphrases such as that also 
employed on Chand. 529, 7. 563,6. 570, 6,—: murdhanya n&dt (cf. es¬ 
pecially p. 1105, 1). 
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1. Contradictions of the Vedic Texts. 

1. According to Brih. 6, 2 those who have obtained know- 
ledge pass by the Devaydna into Brahman, the performers 
of works ascend by the Pitriydna to the moon and, having 
received their rewar d, descend, and become men (Bj-ib. 6, 2, 16, 
p. 1062, 1); those who have neither knowledge nor works 
become worms, birds and “whatever bites; by the last ex¬ 
pression seem originally to have been understood not “gnats 
and flies,” as the scholiast has it, but, correspoding to the 
ascending scale indicated in the first-named classes of animals, 
higher, in particular perhaps fierce animals, or snakes etc. 

2. These plain and clear facts are entirely distorted in the 
parallel passage, Chand. 5, 3—10, as was remarked above 
(Chap. XXX, 7), by an addition distinguishing, among those 
who return by the Pitriydna , between those of lair conduct 
who are reborn in one of the three higher castes, and those 
of foul conduct and who go into the bodies of animals or 
Oandalas. Thus on the one hand there arises the question, 
quite overlooked by Chand.: since reward upon the moon is 
the lot of those of fair conduct only, what is the fate in the 
other world of those whose conduct is foul? Moreover, if the 
wicked also go along the Pitriydna , then the “third place” 
(first so named by Chand.) becomes superfluous; and accord¬ 
ingly suppressing the words in Brih.: “those who know not 
“ these two Paths,” this “third place” is abandoned to the lowest 
animals, who quickly come into existence and as quickly perish, 
while the problem whether any transition between them and 
human existence is possible, remains undiscussed. 
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3. To increase the confusion, a passage from the Kaushi- 
taki-Up. 1,2, is cited (p.763,2) which expressly says: “all 
“who depart from this world, all go together to the moon/’ 
and teaches a return thence to all kinds of human and animal 
bodies. 

4. This last difficulty our work gets rid of very easily, by 
interpreting the passage of the Kaushitaki, without regard to 
its context, in the sense that only “all who are called thereto 
“ (adhilirita)” are to be understood. The difficulty previously 
mentioned, however, is disposed of on the one hand by means 
of a passage dragged in from the Kathaka-Upanishad (2, 6) 
in which, as a contrast to the reward of the good upon the 
moon, the pains of hell are added in the other world for the 
evil, while on the other hand the “third place” is pointed 
to as the place of punishment. These two are not, however, 
connected by coordinating the pains of bell and the third 
place, but remain unconnected beside each other (p. 62, 7, too 
gives no help), so that it is difficult here to escape from the 
impression that different hands have worked at the Sutras as 
well as on the Commentary. 

To elucidate what has been said, we will lay before the 
reader the leading thoughts of the section which treats of the 
punishments of hell and the third place (3, 1, 12—21), in the 
sequence in which we find them in Oaiikara. 

2. The Punishments of Hell. 

.Do not those also, who have not performed sacrifice and 
other works, go to the moon (p. 762, li)?—Since it is said in 
Kaush. 1, 2 that all go to the moon (p. 763, 2), and since the 
fivefold sacrifice through which the new body is attained, 
implies the going to the moon (p. 763, 4), one might think that 
both, the performers of works and the non-performers, went 
to the moon, the latter however without enjoying reward 
(p. 763, 7). 

But that is not so. ffor the ascent to the moon occurs 
for the purpose of enjoyment, not without a purpose or merely 
in order to re-descend, as one climbs a tree to pick its blossoms 
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and fruits, not aimlessly or merely to fall down again (p. 763,11). 
Now for those who do not perform works there is no enjoy¬ 
ment on the moon (p. 763,13); consequently only those who 
have performed works such as sacrifice ascend to the moon, 
not the others (p. 763, 15). “But the others enter into Saniya- 
“ mandm (that is, constraint) the dwelling of Yama, sutler 
“there the Yama- tortures corresponding to their evil deeds 
“and then descend once more to this world. Ot this nature 
“are for them the ascent, and the descent [p. 764, 2, dvolia and 
“ avaroha, both expressions are found in the Sutram also]. 
“Bor thus teaches the scripture by the mouth of Yama him- 
“ self (Ivath. 2, 6): 

“The other worldis hidden from the fool, 

“Who blind with riches staggers on his way; 

“ ‘This iB the world,’ he raves ‘there is nought else,’ 

“And then he falls again beneath my away.” 

In these words then, according to B&darayana and Qankara, 
are meant the punishments of hell (p. 764, 2), while according 
to the context of the passage and also according to Qankara’s 
Commentary on it they refer only to a continual succession 
of births and deaths. The Siupiti authors also, Mann, Yyhsa 
etc. mention the city of Yama, Samyawianam, in which foul 
deeds come to fruition (p. 764, 10), and the Purdna poets 
speak of seven hells, Jiaurava (“the roaring,’ to be under¬ 
stood like Arist. anal. post. 2, 11, p. 94b 33, or like bt, Matthew 
xxiv, 51) etc. as the places of retribution for evil deeds (p. 764, 
13); apd if, as the rulers thereof, not Yama but Citragupta 
and others are named, it must be remarked that these latter 
are in the service of Yama (p. 765, 3). 


3. The Third Place. 

Immediately after these reflections our author passes on 
in 3,1,17, to a discussion of the “third place,” wherein he 



i3i Instead of sdmpardya we have on p. 764,5 sampar&pa, which 
also Govinda faithfully explains as such: samyak parastat prapyata', iti 
sampardpah paralokas; tad-up ayah t&mpardpah. 
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seems to have completely forgotten his theory of the punish¬ 
ments of hell.—There is, so he develops his thought p. 705, 
fusing together the accounts of Bpih. and Chand. (Chapter 
XXX, 5, above p. 364), first the Path of the Gods for know¬ 
ledge, secondly the Path of the Fathers tor (religious) works; 
“but those, who neither in virtue of knowledge are called to 
“the Path of the Gods, nor in virtue of works to that of the 
“Fathers, for them there exists this third Path which embraces 
“minute creature.s and leads back to earth again and again; 
“therefore also (hence: because they have nothing to do 
“on the moon, and because the third place is destined for 
“them) those who do not perform w6rks do not go to the 
“moon” (p. 766, 3). One must not think that they first ascend 
to the moon's disk and then pass down among minute crea¬ 
tures, “because the ascent (aroha) would be purposeless” 
(p. 766, 6;—but above p. 383 an aroha and an avaroha were 
also taught for those fated to suffer the punishments of hell). 
Hence therefore that world is not overfilled (p. 766, 7), not 
because they constantly descend again, although this in itself 
would be possible (p. 766, 10), but because they go, as the 
Scripture teaches, to the third place (p. 766, 11). W ere they 
(the evil) not different from the performers ol works in this 
respect, that they descend again, the doctrine of the third 
place would be superfluous (p. 766, 13). 

The punishments of hell are quite left out of sight in these 
discussions as they are in the following, where the author 
passing them over entirely goes back to what was stated at 
the beginning of Chapter XXXII, 2 (above p. 382) in order 
to dispose of the doubts there noted. He continues: when it 
is said, Kaush. 1, 2, that all go to the moon, we must under¬ 
stand thereby all who are called (p. 767, 1); and when, for 
the attainment of a new body, the passing through the five 
fires and with it the journey to the moon have been main¬ 
tained to be necessary (p. 767, 3, cf. 763, 4), it is to be 
remarked that the process of the five fires takes place only 
in the case of human rebirths and not in the case of rebirths 
as a worm, a bird, etc. (p. 767, 11); as it is also said that at 
the fifth offering the waters speak with human voice (not with 
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the voice of an animal) (p.767, 12); hence only those who 
ascend and descend go through the process of the five fires 
(p. 767, 14), the others, without the fivefold offering, receive a 
new body by the mingling of the water with the other elements 
(p. 767, 16). Moreover the possibility of becoming man even 
without the five fires is not excluded (p. 767, 13); thus, for in¬ 
stance, Drona is said to have come into existence without the 
fire of woman, Dhribhtadywmna, and others even without the 
fire of man and of woman (p. 768, 3); and other such elusions 
of separate fires also occur, as for instances female cranes 
conceive without seed (p. 768, 6, cf. note 95 above p. 226), and 
of the four classes of beings (born alive, egg-born, born from 
sweat, and horn from germs, above p. 239 f.) the two last are 
said to be produced without sexual intercourse (p. 768,10). — 
Only just previously our author had restricted the process of 
the five fires to those coming from the moon; here he extends, 
in part at least, even to the animals. A consistent view cannot 
he gained from his words. 

4. Felicity on the Moon. 

The Indian belief, which regards the moon’s peaceful realm 
of light as the abiding place of the pious dead, and associates 
her waxing and waning with the ascent and the descent of 
their souls, is a lovely poetical thought. 

But if this temporacy felicity is a reward, how then can 
it he said, Bpih. and Chand. 1. c., that the pious on the moon 
are the nourishment of the Gods? Surely there can be no 
enjoyment in being devoured by the Gods, as if by tigers! 
(p. 749, 10). 

The answer to this is that being the : jod of the Gods is 
to be taken metaphorically not literally (p. 749, 13), since 
otherwise it would bo unintelligible that a man should merit 
the sojourn on the moon through arduous works (p. 750, 2). 
If the Gods are said to eat this does not mean chewing and 
swallowing, but signifies the enjoyable intercourse which they 
hold with the pious, just as one finds enjoyment in intercourse 
with virtuous women, sons and friends (p.760,5); moreover 
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“the Gods neither eat nor drink,” as is said in Okand. 3, 6, 1 
(p. 750, 7). But that nevertheless the Gods enjoy the pious 
and thereby derive benefit from them, depends on the fact, that 
the pious do not possess the highest knowledge, namely that 
of A tman, and hence are as serviceable to the Gods in the 
other world as in this, in reference to which it is said (Byih. 
1, 4, 10): “He who worships another Godhead [than the Self, 
“the Atman] and says ‘he is one and 1 am another,’ he is 
“not wise, but is like unto a domestic animal of the Gods’’ 
(p. 750, 12). Thus the being enjoyed by the Gods indicates the 
inadequacy of the whole Pcincagnividya (p. 751, 3). That this 
being enjoyed is at the same time an enjoying on the part of 
the pious, we have already seen in note 125, above p. 363, 
from a passage of the Commentary on Chand. p. 343, 10. 


XXXIII. The Cause of the Return to Earthly 

Existence. 

1. Prefatory Remark. 

Our System teaches a twofold retribution for good and 
evil works: once in the Beyond, and then through a rebirth 
on earth. We have already pointed out (above p. 358), as the 
ground of this double retribution, the endeavour to hold fast 
at the same time both to the older view of a retribution in 
the Beyond and to the later one of a retribution through 
rebirth. But by this the system now becomes inconsistent 
with itself: for if good and evil receive their due reward in 
the other world, one fails to see why penance should be done 
for them over again in a new existence upon earth; or vice 
versa, if the retribution consists in the particular form of this 
earthly existence, then no sound reason is forthcoming for the 
assumption of rewards and punishments in the other world. 
We shall see how the Indian theologians deal with this in¬ 
consistency (into which, moreover, Plato also fell), by reproduc¬ 
ing in brief the contents of 3, 1, 8 — 11, p. 751—762 in the 
present Chapter. 

2. In Retribution a Residue remains ( anugaya ). 

The question arises whether in the retribution of works in 
the other world a residue 132 is left or not (p. 752, 2 ). — One 

*32 anugat/a, literally residuum, “heel taps,” whereby Badarayana, as 
it seems, allude* to the corresponding sampata, “the sediment of any 
liquid, which runs together at the bottom of the vessel,” in Chand. 5, 
10, 5. In the Commentary to Chand. p. 344, 8, sampata is indeed taken 
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might think that no residue was left, because in Chand. 5, 10, 5 
(above p. 364) it is said: “they remain there so long as any 
“sediment ( savipdta ) exists” and in Byih. 6, 2, 16: they descend 
“wheD this is consumed (pari-ava-eti)” as further another 
passage of Scripture says (Brih. 4, 4,6, translated above p. 194): 

“ After he has received reward 

“For all, that he has here performed, 

“He comes back from that other world, 

“Into this world of deeds, below;” 

and if the meaning of death consists in its being the revealer 
of the fruit of works (p. 752, 13), then it must be the revealer 
of all the fruit of works, for the same cause cannot bring 
forth dissimilar effects (p. 752, 16); and if the lamp makes the 
pot visible, it must also make the dress visible at a like 
distance (p. 753, 1). 

In contradiction to these arguments we maintain, that a 
residue of works is certainly left over. For while on the moon 
works are gradually consumed by enjoyment, the water-form 
of these works (am-mayam-fjarlram, that is, the harrna-agraya, 
above p. 375 which is thus distinguished here from the karman 
itself) melts away, through the fire of pain at the dwindling 
away of works, like hoar-frost in the sun, or like the hardness 
of butter in the fire, and the descent takes place, while a 
residue i 9 still left (p. 753, 8). This follows, in the first place, 
from the fact that the Scripture (Chand. 5, 10, 7) makes a 
difference as regards those who descend between fair and foul 
conduct; here we are to understand by conduct (caranam) this 
very residue of works (p. 753, 14); and moreover the various 
allotment of earthly goods from birth onwards compels us, 
since nothing is without a cause, to admit such a residue 
(p. 753, 15). Thus too teaches the Smriti (eC Apastamba, 
dharmasiitra 2, 1, 2, 3), that, after the retribution for works 
has taken place in detail, it is through a residue ($esha) that 
difference of re-birth in respect of country, caste, family, form, 

to mean UarmanaJi kshayah (“until the destruction of works results”;, 
in our work on the contrary, p. 752, 5 to mean karma-Cigaya (“ so long as 
an accumulation of works remains"). Ab to this meaning of karma• 
dgaya cf. p. 909, 12. 915, 3. 916, 5. 7. 1081,1. 1086, 6. 
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duration of life, Vedic study, destiny, wealth, desire and in¬ 
telligence is conditioned (p. 754, 4). 

3. How is this Residue to be conceived? 

But how are we to conceive this residue of works, by 
which the course of the new life is conditioned? (p. 754, 6).— 

Some think of it as a viscous fluid, which clings to the 
vessel (p. 754, 7); this, they think, does not contradict the law 
of effect [which must operate completely] (p. 754, 10); for even 
if the purpose of the ascent to the moon is the enjoyment of 
the fruit without exception, yet a continuance there becomes 
impossible when the residue of works has become very small 
indeed (p. 754,13), just as a wandering knight who has come 
well provided to the king’s court, can no longer maintain 
himself when his outfit has dwindled down to an umbrella 
and shoes (p. 755, 1). 

But this explanation is not attractive (pegala). For in the 
case of the vessel and that of the knight one understands 
that a residue can be left, but not hero (p. 756. 10); on the 
contrary such a residue is contradicted by the canon of scrip¬ 
ture as to the reward in heaven (that is, in the realm of the 
moon), which takes place without diminution (p. 755, 11); 
further such a remainder of good works would only explain 
rebirth in a fair form, and not a rebirth which serves as 
punishment (p. 756, 1). 

We must rather distinguish two classes of works, the first 
hearing fruit in the other world, the second in this; the former 
are recompensed in the Beyond, the latter through the rebirth 
here (p. 756, 3). In accordance with this, one must take the 
verse quoted above (p. 388): “for all, that he has done,’ as 
referring only to those works which bear fruit in the other 
world (p. 756, 8), and the same limitation must be made when 
death is conceived as the revealer of works (p. 756, 9). For 
why, we ask, is death the revealer of works? Because, no 
doubt, this life is demanded for the manifestation of other 
works. Now it is just that which prevents those works which 
death reveals from being revealed previously, which makes it 
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impossible that works, bearing an opposite kind of fruit, should 
be revealed at the same time after death (p. 757, 3). That 
all works cannot receiv. retribution at once, may be readily 
seen from the fact that, in the following birth, all accumulated 
works do not always work themselves out, because each one 
of them demands its own special retribution (p. 757, 9); and 
a remission, with the exception of those actions which have 
been atoned for by penance ( prdyagcittam ), does not take 
place (p. 757, 11). If all (religious) works were recompensed 
in one birth, then, for those who have passed into heaven 133 
or hell or the bodies of animals [and plants], since in this 
state they perform no ritual works, there would be no cause 
for a subsequent existence which thus w r ould be impossible 
(p. 758, 5); for we have no other authority for the doctrine of 
retribution except the Canon of Works (p. 758, 8).—It is thus 
unconditionally true that death is the revealer of works: crimes 
like the murder of a Brahman require, according-to the Smriti, 
more than one life for their atonement (p. 758, &), and on the 
other hand works like the rain-sacrifice (lcariri) bring their 
fruit in the present life already (p. 758, 9).—The example of 
the lamp (above p. 388) does not apply; rather, just as the 
lamp at the same distance renders coarse things visible, but 
not subtle things, so by death the “stronger” works arc revealed 
but not the “weaker” (p.759,5). Finally if anyone should 
object that, if some residue of works is always left, there can 
be no liberation, he must be reminded that through perfect 
knowledge all works without exception are dissolved (p. 759, 8). 

4. Ritual and Moral Work. 

As the foregoing shows, our author seeks to solve the 
question of the basis of double retribution by drawing a dis¬ 
tinction between those works which bear fruit in the Beyond 
and those which hear fruit here. But he makes no effort to 

153 Meaning here not the X'ealm of the moon, but heaven as the place 
of rebirth, which may take place in heaven, in the world, or in hell: the 
samsdrn is brahma-ddi-sthCr.ara-anta p. 61, 11, nardka-stlavara-anta 62, 7 
cf. pp. 300, 7. 303, 4. 420, H. 604, 2. 
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determine what works belong to the one or the other cate¬ 
gory, and he only allows it to appear incidentally that the 
difference is quantitative, in so far as the stronger works 
reveal themselves first, and therefore in the Beyond, while the 
weaker remain behind a9 a residue and condition the rebirth. 
Wo have already encountered a similar struggle for existence 
among works above p. 112; in contradiction to the passage 
there translated, as also to various statements in the section 
we have just analysed, is the remark to which we called 
attention above p. 353 according to which death means just 
the moment when the store of works conditioning life has 
been completely exhausted. 

Now it would be very easy to make the twofold retribution 
follow from the difference between ritual and moral works, 
the former being recompensed in the Beyond, the latter in 
the new career on earth; and it seems as if some such dis¬ 
tinction had been attempted by the Vedanta school, but rejected 
by the authorities, but yet without the latter being able to 
come to a complete agreement on this point. We shall en¬ 
deavour to gain, an insight into these interesting but somewhat 
obscure circumstances, by translating here word for word the 
section bearing upon them, 3, 1, 9—11. 

(3,1,9:) ‘“Because of conduct? No! because it denotes it 
‘“as well; thus Kdrshmjini.'—Th&t may be so: but the passage 
“of Scripture, which was quoted in proof of the existence of 
“a residue of works ( anugaya ): 'who now are of a fair con- 
“ ‘duct,’ (Chand. 5, 10, 7, above p. 364), teaches that entering 
“into the womb results from conduct (caranam) and not from the 
“remainder of works; for conduct is one thing, and the residue 
“of works another. For conduct can mean nothing but 
“behaviour ( 'cdritram ), manner of life (dcCivci), character iUwn ); 
“by residue of works, on the other hand, is meant a balance 
“ remaining over from the works which have received retribution, 
“and the scripture too distinguishes work and conduct, for it 
“is written (Bpih. 4, 4, 5, translated above p. 193): ‘according 
“ ‘as he acts, according as he walks, according to this is he 
“‘born/ and (Taitt. 1, 11, 2): ‘the works which are blameless, 
“‘those shalt thou perform, no others; what among us is 
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“ ‘accounted good conduct, that shalt thou follow!’ Therefore 
“the passage of Scripture which makes enteric g[ in to the womb 
“follow on account of the conduct, proves nothing as to a 
“balance of works.—To this we answer: No! because this 
“passage of Scripture concerning conduct denotes also the 
“remainder of works, thus thinks the teacher Karshnctjini .” 

(3,1,10:) Purposelessness , you think? No! because it is 
“ ‘thereby conditioned /’—Good, one might say, but why must 
“one abandon the Vedic meaning of ‘character,’ for the word 
“ caranam and accept the metaphorical one ol ‘balance of 
“works?’ Should not the character rather receive the entrance 
“into a fair or a foul womb as retribution for the good com¬ 
manded and for the evil forbidden by the scripture? For 
“of course one must assume a reward of some kind for the 
“character. For otherwise there would be purposelessness of 
“character .you think so, then we answer: no! Why? 
“Because it is thereby conditioned', that is, the work done, such 
“as sacrifice etc., is conditioned by conduct; for no one who 
“does not lead a good life is admitted thereto: 

“The Veda cleanseth not immoral men,” 

“as the Sinriti says. Further there is no purposelessness of 
“character, because it also belongs to the goal of man. For 
“when the work performed, such as sacrifice etc., reaps its 
“fruit, then too conduct, because it is thereby conditioned, will 
“also i*eceive a certain surplus (atigaya ); and work accomplishes 
“all purposes, as both scripture and tradition admit. There¬ 
fore work alone, because it indicates the character as well, 
“is, in the form of the residue of works, the cause of entering 
“into the womb; such is the opinion of Karshnajini. For as 
“the work is there, an entering into the womb on account of 
“the character cannot properly be assumed; for he who is 
“able to run upon his feet, does not need the crawl upon his 
“knees.” 

(3,1, 11:) “‘Only good and evil work on the contrary, says 
BcLdari.'—On the contrary the teacher Bddari holds, that 
“by the word ‘conduct’ only good and evil works are to be 
“understood. For, as is seen, the w’ord ‘conduct’ is used of 
“a mere work. For of him who performs holy ( ptinya ) works, 
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“Mich as sacrifice etc, people say: ‘this noble man walks in 
“ ‘the path of duty (dharmam carati ).’—Moreover manner of life 
“itself is only a kind of duty, and the distinction between 
“work and conduct is only the same as that between Brah- 
“ man a and Parivrajaka [that is, genus and species , cf. 382, 2. 
“ 64.0, 3] Thus those of fair conduct are those whose works 
“are of good repute, and those of foul conduct those whose 
“works are of ill repute; this is certain.” 

—However far the foregoing thoughts of Qankara fall short 
of clearness, it is evident from them, that a tendency showed 
itself to distinguish between ritual and moral conduct or 
character, and to regard the retribution in the Beyond as 
conditioned by the former, and the shaping of the succeeding 
existence by the latter; and further that this tendency did 
not prevail in the Yedhnta-school.—Such an attitude may 
seem strange to our consciousness which has been well schooled 
in this very question (the corner-stone of difference between 
the morality of the Old and New Testaments). We mu3t 
remember however that we are here concerned with the doings 
of men only in so far as they call for reward and punishment 
and thus serve egotistic purposes. And in so far as they are 
in the service of Egotism, the value of all human deeds lies 
not in themselves, but in what they aim at; and it is in fact 
quite a matter of indifference whether this object is attained 
by ritual or by inoral acts. 


XXXIV. The Descent of the Soul 
for a new Embodiment. 

Sutras 3, 1, 22-27. 

1. The Stages on the Way. 

The road by which the soul descends is like that by which 
it ascended (p. 759, 10. 769, 9). But it reminds us more of 
the manner in which the individual elements came forth from 
Brahman (cf. above p. 230 ff.). As the elements': Akaga, Air, 
Fire, Water, Earth, there emanated one after the other in 
order from the Atman in progressively increasing density, 
so the descending soul passes first into the Akaga, from the 
Akaga into the Air, from the Air into Smoke (which here 
takes the place of the Fire), from smoke—or vapour—it is 
condensed into Cloud, from which it pours down as Bain, 
as such nourishes Plants and passes over in the form of 
plant food into the male body as Seed, whence it comes into 
a womb corresponding to the merit of its works, to emerge 
thence in a new embodiment. 

2. Duration of the Descent. 

Scripture gives no definite information as to the duration 
of the stay in these various stages (p.771,4); still one may 
assume that the stay is not very protracted (p. 771, 5); for 
after the entrance of the soul into plants the Scripture says 
(Ohand. 5, 10, 6): “from thence truly it is more difficult to 
escape” ( durnishprapataram , according to Qaiik. p. 771, 9, cf. on 
Chand. p. 351, 13 for durnishprapata-taram = dumishkrama- 
taram) whence it may be inferred that the remaining stages 
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are more easily escaped from (p. 771, 11). The endeavour to 
escape which in these words is ascribed to the Soul, depends 
on the fact that it desires enjoyment which it does not attain 
in these intermediate stages hut only after entrance into its 
new body (p. 771, 13). 

3. The Soul sojourns in the various Stages only as 

a Guest. 

How must we conceive the relation of the Soul to the 
elements through which it passes? Does it actually become 
Akaga, Plant, Seed etc.? — That is not so, but rather the soul 
on its descent only enjoys the passing hospitality of the 
elements and souls, through which its road leads, as is proved 
in detail by our authors. 

When on the moon the watery body, which has been allotted 
to the soul for its enjoyment (above pp. 371, 378), disappears 
through the consumption of the enjoyment (p. 770, 5), the Soul 
passes over into a subtle condition resembling the Akaga 
(p. 770, 6), and this the scripture expresses by saying that the 
Soul becomes Akaga. That this is not to be taken literally 
follows from the fact that a thing cannot be transformed into 
the being of another thing (p. 770, 8), and that in this case 
an escaping from the Akaga to the Air etc. would not be 
possible, since the soul in virtue of the omnipresence of the 
Akhga would have to remain eternally united to it (p. 770, 10; 
that is, probably: from what is everywhere one cannot escape 
to anywhere else). Thus the Soul does not pass over into 
the Akaga, but only into a condition like it; and the same 
applies to the passing into Air, Smoke, Cloud and Rain. 

The entrance of the Soul into the plant, too, is not to be 
regarded as a transformation into the soul of that particular 
plant; for on the contrary each plant has its special soul 
(jiva p. 773, 3; which, like every embodied soul, is atoning for 
the deeds of a former existence, and therefore necessarily 
possesses sensation); the Soul descending from the moon is 
only received by the plant and takes no part in its pleasure 
and pain (p. 773, 5, cf. above p. 238 ff.), since enjoying or 
suffering is only possible as retribution for works done (p. 773, 9). 
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Further if the soul entered the plant as its own proper soul 
it would have to depart at the cutting, shelling, breaking up, 
cooking and chewing of the plant, for every soul departs as 
soon as its body is destroyed (p. 774, 1). By this we do not 
deny that plants also [according to Kath. 5, 7, translated above 
p. 373] are places of expiation for souls, which by reason of 
impure works have sunk down into plant life (p. 774, 6), but 
we deny that the souls which come from the moon become 
plant-souls on entering into the plants (p. 774, 8). Further it 
is not to be admitted that this entering into the plant serves 
as a punishment for the killing of animals in connection with 
the work of sacrifice (p. 774, 10); for the privilege ( anugraha , 
p. 775, 6) of killing for the purpose of sacrifice, rests on the 
injunction of the canon of Scripture, which is the sole authority 
in reference to good and evil works, because these relate to 
the Beyond (p. 775, 1); and if the prohibition of killing animals 
forms the rule, then the injunction to kill them in sacrifice 
is an exception to it (p. 775. 9). 

In the father’s body also, as his own soul has long been 
there, the soul, which enters into him through food, sojourns 
as a guest (p. 776. 7), to pass as seed from him into a womb 
corresponding to its works, whence it comes forth in new 
embodiment for the retribution of its previous works (p. 776,13). 

4. Retrospect. 

However full of contradictions in detail the doctrine of the 
Soul’s transmigration has become through the endeavour to 
uphold the different accounts in the Veda, as also through a 
certain carelessness in the handling of secondary matters, 
peculiar to the Indians, yet in its main outlines this fundamental 
dogma of Indian religion lies quite clearly before our eyes. 

For perfect knowledge, there is no world and therefore 
also no transmigration of the Soul. According to the highest 
truth the Soul cannot wander, because it is the omnipresent, 
that is, spaceless, Brahman itself But this the Soul does not 
know: what prevents its knowing is the Upadhis which veil 
from the Soul its own proper nature; these Upadhis it regards 
as belonging naturally to its own Self, while in truth they are 
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to be referred to the non-Ego and therefore, like the whole 
world of plurality are non-existent and without reality. 

We saw how to these Upadhis, apart from the gross body 
which is laid aside at each death, belongs in the first place 
the complicated psychic organism, consisting of the organs of 
cognition, the organs of action, the Manas, the I rana, and 
the subtle body, which accompanies the Soul on its wanderings; 
the Soul has been connected with this unchanging apparatus 
from eternity, and remains so, liberation apart, for eternity. 

With this is further associated, conditioning its re-embodi¬ 
ment, a variable element: namely works, whether ritual or 
moral, performed by the Soul in the course of each bte. The 
system declines to make any difference between these two, 
and not wrongly, in so far as we here find ourselves not in 
the sphere of morality but in that of Egotism; all works have 
value and meaning only in so far as they condition the weal 
and woe of the Soul in the Beyond and in the coming existence. 

_True, it is God, who assigns this weal and woe to the soul; 

but he is bound, or binds himself, in this by the works of the 
previous existence; from, these result not ouly the enjoyment 
and suffering of the Soul in the following birth; but also 
the works of the new existence depend on moral determination, 
that is, on the works of the previous life, with just the same 
necessity as a plant depends on its seed; and thus one life 
determines another throughout all world-periods,—for even 
during the periodical absorptions of the world in Brahman 
the Soul with its organs, bhuta-dgraya, and kanna-dgraya 
continues to exist like a seed,—and so without cessation ad 
infinitum. 

To what extent in this the works of one life exert their 
influence not only upon the next in succession, but upon several 
lives to come, is a question that cannot be made clear from 
the statements of our author. Similarly we remain in the 
dark as to the possibility of a gradual moral purification oi 
the character; true, reference is made p. 1045, 7 to the verse 
of the Bhagavadgita (6, 45): 

u By many a new birth made pure 
“He treads at last the highest path, 11 
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bat how this purification is to be understood in accordance 
with the system, is hard to say; for the Soul, and equally the 
organism with which it is clothed, are unchanging in their 
nature; the moral does not lie in any esse whatever, but in 
the operari on each case; the latter can raise the soul step 
by step, but always remains external to it; whence also it 
does not lead to liberation. Rather it is just these works, 
which continually reproduce themselves from the works of the 
previous existence, which hold the Soul emprisoned in the 
eternal cycle of birth and death ( samsdra ), which embraces 
everything that has life (jiva), all Gods, men, animals, and 
plants, in which an ascent to the divine, a descent to plant 
life can occur, but from which no escape is possible. 

One thing alone is possible: the awakening to perfect know¬ 
ledge, in consequence of which the Soul recognises itself as 
identical with Brahman, and Brahman as the only Being; and 
thus recognises the whole empirical reality, the Sainsdra in¬ 
cluded, as an illusion. 

He who has reached this esoteric knowledge of the attribute¬ 
less Brahman, is at his goal; he knows all that is manifold, 
the world as well as his own body with all its organs as non- 
Bgo, non-Atman, non-Existent,—for him death means only the 
cessation of an illusion, which has already been recognised as 
illusory, and as unreal, as nothing. 

With the exoteric knowledge it is otherwise: he who has 
by this recognised Brahman as having attributes, as a personal 
God and has worshipped him according to this theological 
form of knowledge, after death mounts upwards on the Deva- 
ydna to the lower Brahman and there at last gains the perfect 
knowledge and therewith liberation. This mediate liberation 
by the Path of Devaydna is called Kramamulcti, “ progressive 
liberation” because it is attained by progress towards Brah¬ 
man or “liberation by steps” because it is attained by the 
intermediate step of the exoteric felicity. 

We now turn to describe liberation first in its pure, esoteric 
form, and then we shall depict the attainment of the same 
goal by the indirect way of the exoteric Kramamulcti. 
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1. Definition of Liberation. 

(p. 64, 7:) “That [entity] in the absolute sonse real, highest 
“of all, eternal, all-penetrating like the ether, exempt from 
“all change, all-sufficing, undivided, whose nature is to be its 
“own light, in which neither good nor evil has any place, nor 
“effect, nor past, nor present, nor future,—this incorporeal 
“[entity] is called Liberation.” 

As may be seen from this passage, the conception of 
Liberation contains the same characteristics as serve as a 
rule to define Brahman; and indeed Brahman and the state 
of liberation are identical terms (p. 1046, 4: brahma eva hi 
mukthavasthd); for liberation is nothing else than the becom¬ 
ing one with Brahman, or rather, since the identity ot the 
Soul with Brahman has always subsisted and has only been 
hidden from it by an illusion, liberation is nothing else but 
the awakening of the consciousness that our own Self is 
identical with Brahman. Accordingly, in liberation there is 
no question of becoming something which does not alieady 
exist, but only of the attainment of the knowledge of what has 
existed from all eternity. It is because of this, that liberation 
is not accomplished through any sort ol work, nor through 
moral improvement, but by knowledge alone (as the Christian 
redemption is by faith alone, sola fide , which comes very near 
to the metaphysical knowledge here spoken ol ). 

We shall now consider more closely Qankara’s explanations 
of these points. 
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2. Liberation impossible through Works. 

All works, good as well as evil, demand their retribution . 
in the following existence. Hence no performance of works, 
of •whatever kind it may be, ever leads to liberation, but only 
back again ever to Sarasara.—But granted, thus Qailkara 
proceeds in the passage translated on above p. 112 ff, that a 
person abstains from all works, then there would be no material 
Jett for a new life for him, and thus after death liberation 
would be attained?—Not so! Por in the first place one is 
never certain that there may not be works demanding for 
their atonement several lives (a conception analogous to that 
of Exodus xx, 5); and even if one were successful in getting 
rid of the evil works by ceremonies, yet the good works would 
still be left, and even these same ceremonies may possibly 
also bring with them not only this annihilation but in addition, 
positive fruits to be enjoyed in a future life. And, further, it 
is practically impossible to avoid all works throughout an 
entire existence, so long as the natural disposition of the soul 
to action and enjoyment persists; for actions continually come 
forth afresh from this inborn nature, through causes which 
are always potentially inherent in the soul, just as much as 
its natural disposition to action. So long, therefore, as this 
natural disposition is not removed through perfect knowledge 
(on which see above p. 317 ff.), there is no hope of liberation. 

The discussions of this same question go still deeper in 
1, 1,4. Here Cahkara first explains (p» 61, 5 ft'.) that works 
are of two kinds: ordained and prohibited, good and evil, and 
accordingly hear also two kinds of fruit, namely, pleasure and 
pain, which, in order to be experienced, demand a body (“ the 
place of the enjoyment of the fruit of the various kinds of 
works,” p. 501, 3), which body, according to the quality of the 
works, may be that of a god, man, animal, plant. But then 
our author recalls (p. 63, 6) the passage, Ohand. 8, 12, 1 (trans¬ 
lated above p. 184) according to which pleasure and pain per¬ 
tain only to corporeal and not to incorporeal Being, and shews 
that, as Liberation is such an incorporeal Being, and is thus 
untouched by pleasure aud pain, it cannot be produced by 
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works which demand these as their atonement (p. 64, 3). 
Farther, he urges the fact, that liberation, if it were dependent 
upon works, would necessarily be: (1) transitory (owing to 
the consumption of the works), (2) graduated (because of 
their different value), both of which contradict the conception 
of liberation as an eternal and paramount condition (ad¬ 
mitting neither less nor more) (p. 65). 

3. Liberation impossible through moral Improvement. 

(p. 71,9:) “But also for this reason is liberation not con¬ 
ditioned by any action, that it is not attainable by [moral] 
“purification ( samskdra ). For all improvement takes place in 
“him who is to be purified by the addition of virtues or the 
“diminution of faults. Liberation does not come about by the 
“addition of virtues: for it, consists in identity ( svarupaivam) 
“with Brahman, who is incapable of any augmentation of per¬ 
fection; and just as little by the diminution of faults: for 
“Brahman, in identity with whom liberation consists, is eternally 
« pure —But if, according to this, liberation is a quality ( dharma ) 
“of our owu Self, which however remains hidden from us, can 
“it not then be made visible by the purification ot the Self 
“through our own efforts, just as brightness, as a quality of 
“the mirror, becomes visible through the action of cleaningr 
“—That cannot be so, since the Self ( dtman ) is no object of 
“action. For an action cannot realise itself otherwise than 
“by altering the object to which it relates. If now the Self, 
“ the Atman, were altered through any action, it could not be 
“eternal and phrases such as ‘changeless is he called 7 would 
“be incorrect, which is not admissible. Consequently there 
“can be no activity which relates to the Sell as object; but 
“if it relates to somo other object, then the Self is not touched 
“thereby and consequently also not improved. 1 

Observation. Christianity sees the essence of man in 
Will, Brahmanism iD Knowledge; therefore, for the former, 
salvation consists in a transformation ot the V ill, a new birth 
whereby the old becomes the new man; for the latter in a 

transformation of Knowledge, in the dawning ot the conscious- 
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ue8S that one is not an individual but Brahman, the totality 
of all Being.—In this respect, we think the Christian view the 
more profound, but for that very reason the more incompre¬ 
hensible; for a transformation of the Will (of that which is 
fundamental in us and in all being) is totally beyond our 
understanding. It we desire to understand it, we can do so 
only as it manifests itself as phenomenon, that is, upon the 
superficies of our intellect (on which the entire phenomenal 
world i3 based). .Now the innate fundamental form of the 
intellect, to which an understanding is fettered, is Causality; 
and in it all human action without exception appears as the 
product of an Egotism which is determined by motives. 
While the intellect forces even moral action into this form of 
intuition, morality also seems to result from Egotism, which, 
however, enlarging its natural boundaries as the result of a 
new mode of knowledge (Vidyd), draw's the not-Ego within 
the sphere of the Ego and treats it accordingly: even the 
good man (according to the law of Causality) loves only his 
Ego, and yet he loves “his neighbour as himself,” just because 
he has recognised him as his owu Self. This is the direct 
consequence of the Indian doctrine that the world is Brahman, 
and Brahman is the Soul; and we do in fact find this con¬ 
clusion drawn, though not in Qankara and indeed nowhere to 
the extent we should have expected; compare the verse of the 
Bhagavatgita translated in note 36, above p. 59. This is, we 
believe, the deepest explanation of the essence of morality, 
which can be reached with the plummet of the intellect (bound 
to causality). Yet even this remains inadequate; for in truth 
morality lies beyond Egotism, but therefore also beyond causal¬ 
ity and consequently beyond comprehension. Thus it is in 
Christianity: therefore Christianity demands, not like Brah¬ 
manism Self-knowledge (destruction of error), but Self- 
denial (destruction of Egotism). This is verified by experience 
and felt by us to be the highest attainable; but regarded 
from the standpoint of the intellect, it remains something un¬ 
intelligible, unthinkable, impossible: pAsirop-ev ^ap apn Be’ laoTt- 
xpoo ev aivc yh art. 

Hence there would remain to [Christianity the merit of 
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having more profoundly grasped morality, to Brahmanism, on 
die other hand, that of having set forth the highest attainable 
explanation of it. 

4. Knowledge without Works liberates. 

Sutras 3, 4, 1—17. 25. 1, 1, 4. 

Phe goal of man, liberation, is to be gained through Know¬ 
ledge oi. Atman, attainable by the Vedanta (that is, by the 
Upanishads). This knowledge is independent ( svatantra ) of 
performance of works and in itself alone (kevala) suffices for 
liberation (p. 973—974).— When on the contrary Jaimini 
maintains that this knowledge is an Appendix to works 
(p. 974, 12) and only serves the purpose of proving the im¬ 
mortality (vyatireka) of the Soul, because without this proof 
the theory of retribution would not hold good (p. 976, 6), the 
answer is this: if the Vedanta had only the purpose of prov¬ 
ing the continuance beyond this bodily existence of the trans¬ 
migrating, individual, acting, and enjoying soul, then it most 
certainly would (as Jaimini contends) be subordinate to the 
doctrine of works (p. 980, 7); but in fact it goes further and 
teaches us to know the highest Soul, which stands above the 
individual, is God (igvara, hero used in the esoteric sense) and 
remains freed from all the qualities of Samsara, such as activity 
etc., as well as untouched by all evil; and this knowledge does 
not impel to works, but rather abolishes them (p. 981, 1).—If 
it is further objected, that even the knowers of Brahman, as 
for instance Agvapati (above p. 156) who makes known the 
Vaifvdnara-vidyd (Charid. 5, 11—24), still perform works and 
that they would not do this if the goal of man could be 
reached through knowledge alone (p. 978, 1), then one can 
oppose to them as of equal weight (tulya, p. 982, 9) the con¬ 
duct of those in whose case knowledge makes its appearance 
unconnected with works; for thus says a passage of scripture 
(Ait. ar. 3, 2, 6. 8): “Knowing this of a truth the Rishis of 
“the lamily of Kavasha? spoke: ‘What good is it for us to 
“‘read the Vedas, what good is it for us to sacrifice!’ know* 

“ing tnis of a truth the ancients did not offer the fire-sacri- 
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“fice” And Brih. 3, 5, 1 (above p. 142): “Verily, after they 
“have found this Soul (viditva in the sense of vittva). the 
“ Brahmans cease from desiring children, from desiring possess- 
“ ions, from desiring the world, and wander about as beggars ” 
Further it is to be remembered that the Vaigvanaravidyd , in 
which knowledge appears accompanied by works, is an exoteric 
passage (sa-upadhika brahmavidya ), (p. 983, 7).—Finally, to 
pass over the other objections, when in iga-Up. 2 it is said: 

“Let him perforin whatever works he will, 

“And wish to live a hundred years below/’ 

yet the following proves in what sense this is meant: 

“If he knows Brahman works are of no weight, 

“To him there cleaves no staiu of earthly woe;” 

that is, even though thou performost works all thy life long, 
yet in so far as thou hast knowledge, they cannot stain thee 
(p. 986, 6).—Whether the knower shall perform works rests 
with himself to choose (p. 986. 8); no necessity for so doing, 
for example, for begetting offspring, exists (p. 986, 10), hence 
it is written (Brih. 4,4,22, above p. 195): “This our fore- 
“fathers knew, when they dirl not desire offspring and said: 
“ ‘ Wherefore do we need offspring, we whose soul is this 
“‘universe’” (p.986,12). For the fruit of knowledge does 
not, like the fruit of works, consist in something future, hut 
is anubhava-drUdha , based upon immediate (inner) perception 
(p. 987, 1; cf. 66, 7).—To this must be added that this whole 
extension of the world which as the requital of works on the 
doer, is the cause of the duties of works, is based only upon 
Ignorance and for the Knower has been annihilated in its 
very essence (p. 987, 6); even as also, by those who live under 
the vow of chastity (urdhvaretas ***parivrajaka, according to 
Anandagiri on p. 989, 13). Wisdom indeed is sought, hut no 
longer the works prescribed by the Vedas (p. 988, 3). 

But is not the knowledge itself, which conditions liberation, 
a work in so far as it is still an action of the intellect (manas) 
(p. 74. 6)P—By no means! For an action is always dependent 
upon the will of the agent, by whom it can be done, be left 
undone, or he done otherwise; every sacrificial work is such 
an action, such too is meditation (p. 75, 2). Knowledge on the 
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contrary cannot like a work be done in one way or another, 
indeed it entirely depends not upon any human action, but 
upon the quality of the object to be known (p. 7B, 4). When 
therefore it is said, for instance in the Panca - agni - vidya 
(Chapter XXX): ‘‘man is a fire,” “woman is a fire” (above 
p. 362), this is an invitation to conceive of man, or woman as 
a fire and it3 realisation depends upon the choice of the con- 
ceiver; on the contrary the knowledge of actual fire as such 
depends not upon any invitation or action of man. but only 
upon the object which lies before the eyes, and thus it is 
knowledge and not action (p. 75). Similarly the cognition of 
Brahman is dependent upon the nature of Brahman, hut not 
upon any invitation (p. 76, 1). “Hence, al! imperatives, even 
“ those found in the Scripture, when they refer to the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, which is not the object of any command, 
“become blunt, as the edge of a razor when applied to a 
“stone” (p. 76, 2).—But then what meaning have such express¬ 
ions as: “ Atman truly is to be seen, to be heard, to be sought 
“for, to he known” (Brih. 2, 4, 5, above p. 174), which at any 
rate appear to contain a command?—Their purpose is only 
to divert man from the natural drift of his thoughts. For 
everyone is by nature turned to external things and anxious 
to attain the objects of his desire and to avoid the objects of 
his aversion. In this way he can never reach the highest aim 
of man. In order to attain it, the stream of his thoughts 
must be diverted from natural objects and turned towards 
the inner soul, and to this end serve such commands as those 
quoted. To him who has turned to the investigation of At¬ 
man on account of them the true nature of Atman, which 
can neither be sought after nor avoided, is pointed out in 
such phrases as: “this whole universe is what that Soul is” 
(firih. 2, 4, 6). Thus the knowledge of Atman is neither an 
object to be sought for nor avoided, as also its purpose is 
liberation from all that is to be done; “for that is our orna- 
“ment uud our pride, that after having recognised the soul 
“as Brahman all obligation ol’ action ceases, and the goal 
“ (krita-krityata) is reached” (p. 76—77). 
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5. How is this saving Knowledge brought about? 

Liberation as the fruit of knowledge is distinguishable from 
the fruit of works in that the former is not, like the latter, 
produced only in the future, hut is produced at once and 
simultaneously with the knowledge (p. 987, 1). In this sense 
it is said (Mund. 3, 2, 9): “He who knows Brahman, becomes 
“Brahman,” as also (Mund. 2, 2, 8): 

“In him who sees* the One both high and low, 

“His heart’s strong fetters bursting, fall apart; 

“For him all doubts are solved, 

“All works are naught,” 

and (Brih. 1, 4, 10): “That knew itself and said: l I am Brah- 
“‘man'; thereby it became this universe,”—these and like 
passages of Scripture imply that simultaneously with Brakma- 
vidyd, and without any other effect intervening between the 
two, liberation results (p. 66, 5); to behold Brahman and to 
become the Soul of the Universe occur simultaneously (p. 66, 7); 
for liberation is nothing elso but our true Self, existent from 
all eternity, but it is hidden from us through Ignorance; 
whence also the knowledge of Atman has not to produce any¬ 
thing new whatever as its fruit, but only to remove the ob¬ 
stacles of liberation (p. 67, 5). 

This knowledge of Atman is thus not a becoming anything, 
not doing anything, not occupying oneself with any work (p. 68), 
is altogether independent of human activity, and like the know¬ 
ledge of every other object, it also is dependent upon the 
object itself (p. 69, 8; cf. 819, 4). Therefore it cannot be 
brought about by the action of investigating (p. 69, 10) or of 
adoring (p. 70, 3), and even Scripture produces the know¬ 
ledge only so far as it removes the obstacles to it, that is, 
the division into knower, knowledge and thing known, which 
springs from Ignorance (p. 70, 9). Therefore also the Scripture 
says (Kena-Up. 11): 

“He only understands who understands it not, 

“From him who understands, ’tie evermore concealed, 

“For it is not disclosed to him who knowledge hath 
“But unto him who bath it not the secret is revealed,” 
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and teaches (Bpib. 3, 4, 2), that one cannot see the Seex of 
seeing, nor hear the Hearer of hearing, nor know the Knower 
of knowing (p. 71, 1). 

AVe here perceive most clearly the impossibility ot attain¬ 
ing liberation by any effort on our part, true, liberation 
consists only in Knowledge, but in Knowledge of a special 
kind, in that there is no question of an object which in¬ 
vestigation could discover and contemplate, but only ot that 
which can never be an object, because in every cognition it 
is the subject of cognition: everything can be seen, but not 
“the Seer of seeing.” Since in all empirical knowledge the 
Atman is the subject and for that very reason unknowable, 
the first condition of its attainment is, that all empirical 
knowledge separating subject and object, should cease: “he 
“who knows not, alone doth know it.” For all empirical 
knowledge is from its very nature directed to external things, 
therefore turned away from the inner Soul and consequently, 
where it is a question of comprehending the latter, is actually 
an obstacle. To destroy this obstacle is the object of the 
teaching of scripture; it turns the stream of thoughts away 
from external things and towards Atman; but to impart the 
knowledge of Atman, that even scripture is uot able to ac¬ 
complish unconditionally; therefore it ;s written (Katli. 2, 23):— 

“Not by instruction can he be attained, 

“Not yet by understanding, nor the word: 

“Whom ho elects, by him will he be gained; 

“To him reveals himself the eternal Ijord.” 

According to this, the knowledge of Atman is attainable 
neither by thinking, nor by investigating the scripture, nor by 
any effort whatsoever of our will: for the latter, that is, “the 
acting and enjoying soul,” belongs only to our phenomenal 
form, the removal of which is what is required, in order that 
knowledge may arise:—and yet again, on the other hand, the 
attainment of knowledge must depend solely and entirely upon 
ourselves: for the knowledge of Brahman can be conditioned 
by nothing else except that which in it is at once object and 
subject, by the Atman, the Self; and this is our own real, 
metaphysical Ego. This metaphysical Ego appears in the 
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exoteric doctrine personified as God (tyvara, sagunam brahma ), 
and corresponding to it this knowledge, which depends upon 
him, appears as Grace of God, concerning which we have 
already collected together the leading passages in Chapter 
IV, 4. What corresponds to this “Grace of God” in the 
esoteric system it is difficult to say, and we look in vain for 
a satisfactory solution. We may compare what was said in 
Chapter XIV, 4, on the knowledge of the esoteric Brahman. 
The metaphysical knowledge, in which the Self conies back to 
itself from its absorption in the contemplation of the external 
world and thereby comprehends all else as non-Self, non-Ego, 
non-Being, this knowledge does arise as a matter of fact; but 
we cannot enquire into its cause because, as already clearly 
appears in the Vedanta, it is not within the sphere of causal¬ 
ity; the Atman lies beyond Cause and Effect (anyatra asmdt , 
krita-aJiritat , Katin 2, 14), and therefore into the knowledge of 
it, a knowledge of which the Atman would be the cause, no 
further enquiry is possible: it arises, when it does arise; how, 
why, whereby it arises, remains an insoluble problem. 

As we saw above p. 318, the impossibility of bringing 
about liberation by any means whatever has been expressly 
emphasised; under these circumstances we must regard it as 
a deviation from the logical structure of the system and a 
concession to practical demands when we treat of the means 
( sadhanam ) of knowing of Brahman, and these means refer 
not only to the exoteric, hut also to the esoteric Brahman, 
which two are in general not separated in respect of this 
question. Of these means there are two, with which we may 
compare the requirements of those who are called to this 
knowledge, Chapter IV, 2, namely, first Works, and secondly 
devout Meditation. We have now to examine according to 
our sources these two kinds of means of attaining the saving 
knowledge. 
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6. Works as Means to Knowledge. 

Sutras 3, 4, 25-27. 32-35. 36-39. 51—52. 

Although, as is once more repeated in 3, 4, 25, the goal of 
man is to be reached only through knowledge, not through 
works (p. 1007, 2), yet religious works, such as Sacrifice etc., 
are very far from being without significance in this connection 
(1008, 3); true, when once that knowledge is realised they 
have no further importance, but they are nevertheless auxiliary 
to its attainment (p. 1008, 5). For thus says the scripture 
(Brih. 4,4, 22, above p. 195): “Him the Brahmans seek to 
“know by Vedie study, by sacrifice, by alms, by penance, by 
“fasting,” from which it may be gathered that pious works are 
a means to the attainment of that knowledge (p. 1008, 8). The 
works named cease when knowledge is attained; certain other 
obligations, however, still persist for the knower; for the scrip¬ 
ture says (Brih. 4, 4 23, above p. 196): “Therefore he who 
“knows this, he is calm, subdued, resigned, patient, and collect¬ 
ed;” the former (Vedic study, sacrifice, alms, penance, fast¬ 
ing) are the more outward ( v&hya ), the latter (tranquillity, 
self-restraint, renunciation, patience, concentration, ct. above 
p. 81) are the “closer” ( pratyasanna ) means to knowledge 
(p. 1012, 4). [The concentration ( sarnddhi ) here mentioned 
must be distinguished from the Meditation ( dkydnam , tq/d- 
sanam) of which we shall presently have to speak; for Medi¬ 
tation ceases, as we shall see, after the attainment of know¬ 
ledge, while concentration still continues even in one who has 
attained knowledge.] 

Still the works named do not, strictly speaking, produce 
knowledge as their fruit, because knowledge is subject to no 
prescribed rule, and because its fruit (liberation) cannot be 
brought about by any means (p. 1018, 8). These works are 
onlv auxiliaries ( sahakarin ) to the attainment of knowle ge, 
in as much as the man who leads a life of holy works is not 
overpowered by affections (klec-a) such as Passion, etc. (p. 1021, 
2). According to this their role in the scheme of salvation 
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would be not so much meritorious as ascetic; cf. 1082, 
12.i*< 

However works are not indispensably necessary as a con¬ 
dition of wisdom, since scripture shows by the examples of 
j RaiJcva (note 37, above p. 61) and others, how knowledge may 
come even to such as from poverty (p. 1021, 8) cannot perform 
the works of the Apramas (above p. 16); in consequence of 
common human actions, such as the muttering of prayers, 
fasting, worship of the Gods, or perhaps in consequence of 
works performed in some former existence by them the grace 
of knowledge is vouchsafed to them (p. 1023, 1,6); yet a life 
in the Agramas is to be preferred as a means of knowledge 
(p. 1024, 2). 

Knowledge as the fruit of these means ensues either here 
and now or in the succeeding birth; here, if no hindrance 
exists, that is, if no other works with greater supersensuous 
power come to ripeness (p. 1044, 1); for even the hearing of 
the Veda, by which knowledge arises, is only effective in so 
far as it succeeds in overcoming those obstacles (p. 1044, 4), 
which according to Kafch. 2, 7, is not always possible (p. 1044, 
6);—otherwise knowledge ensues as the fruit of these means 
in the following life, when it may occasionally, as in the case 
of Vdmadeva, exist from birth onwards (p. 1045, 1); and the 
Sinpiti too teaches a gradual ascent to perfection, when it 
says (Bhagavadgita 6, 45):— 

M By many a new birth made pare, 

“He treads at last the highest Path. 1 ' 

ta* The question of the value of pious works for liberation is again 
ventilated in an Appendix to 4, 1 (4, 1, 16—18), which is perhaps a later 
addition, with the tendency to reconcile Jaimini and BCulardyana (cf. 
p. 1083, 7). Works, it is there stated, are auxiliary to liberation, just as 
even poison may serve as medicine (p. 1082, 5); they may further liber¬ 
ation from a distance (p. 1082, 7), by bringing about knowledge and, 
through the latter, liberation (p. 1082,8). In the nirgund vidyd they 
cease with the attainment of knowledge, in sagund vidydh, which are not 
yet exempt from activity, they continue (p 1082, 11). This effect belongs 
to works whether connected with knowledge or not; only that in the 
former case the effect according to Chand. 1,1, 10 is viryavattara , more 
powerful, whence it follows that even works without knowledge must be 
to a certain extent powerful (p, 1085, 6). 
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Of course such a gradual progress, is only admissible for the 
exoteric branches of knowledge (p. 1047,9), not for the esoteric, 
which knows no differences, no “more” or “less” and brings 
forth as its fruit the liberation which is an absolutely uniform 
state and nothing else than the undifferentiated Brahman 
Himself (p. 1046, 4). 

7. Devout Meditation (upasanatn) as Means to 

Knowledge. 

Sutras 4, 1, 1—12. 

When it it said: “Atman verily is to be beheld, is to be 
“heard, is to be tought upon, is to be meditated upon” (Bfih. 
2, 4, 5),—“him shall ye investigate, him shall ye seek to know” 
(Chiind. 8, 7, 1), then the question arises: is the conception 
( pratyaya ) with which worship is concerned, to be called forth 
once only or repeatedly?—To this is to be answered, as the 
accumulation of expressions shows, this meditative conception 
is to be made repeatedly (p. 1050, 8), that is, until intuition 
occurs (p. 1051, 2), just as one must go on threshing until the 
grain is freed from the husk (p. 1051, 3). Here, search and 
worship have to alternate; sometimes worship follows search, 
and sometimes search worship, as the examples of scripture 
show (p. 1051, 8). 

One might object: Such a repetition of the conception is 
thinkable, where we are concerned with a result which is 
capable of being increased (p. 1052, 9); but Avhat end can this 
repetition serve in the case of the highest Brahman, who is 
eternal, pure, wise, and free? If this Brahman is not com¬ 
prehended at the first hearing of scripture then no repetition 
can be of any use (p. 1053, 1); and how can he who does not 
understand the first time, the words: tat tvam asi (that art 
thou) grasp it through repetition? And the case is just the 
same, if we are concerned, not with a single notion, but with 
a combination of notions (p. 1053, 6). Or is one perhaps to 
assume, that through once hearing, knowledge in abstract 
fora (samanya-vishaya) is attained, like that of the sufferings 
of another, while through repetition knowledge in intuitive 
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form ( vigesha-vishay #), is gained like that of one’s own suffer- 
ings (p. 1053, 7)?—This cannot be so either: for if the intuitive 
knowledge is not brought about through a single hearing, then 
one fails to see how it can be brought into existence even by 
hundredfold repetition (p. 1053, 13). Such repetition may be 
serviceable in respect of a worldly object, which consists of 
many parts and comprises abstract and intuitive characteristics 
(p. 1054, 4) or again in the study of a longer treatise, but not 
in respect of the undifferentiated Brahman, who is free from 
abstract (general, common to others) characteristics and con¬ 
sists of pure spirit (p. 1054. 6). 

To this is to be answered: Only for such as grasp the 
identity of tho Soul and Brahman from once hearing the tat 
tvam asi, is tho repetition superfluous, but not for those who 
are unable to do this and in whom first one doubt and then 
another must be removed (p. 1054, 8). Here a repetition is 
most certainly suitable, as is proved by experience with scholars 
of slow understanding (p. 1055, 2). Further, the sentence tat 
tvam asi consists of two concepts ( padartha ): (1) tat, the 
Existent, the Brahman who is called the ruler and the cause 
ol the world and is described by the scripture as seeing, not 
seen, knowing, not known, unborn, not aging, immortal, neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long; and (2) tvam, the inner 
Self, that which sees and hears in us, which with the body 
[the outer Self] as a starting-point is grasped as the inner 
Sell and retained as purely spiritual. Now to understand the 
words tat tvam asi, it is necessary for many first to lay hold 
on the two concepts of which it consists.—Further: The Self 
which is to be grasped is indeed without parts; but the false 
knowledge ot it as though it consisted of Body, Senses, Manas, 
Buddhi [which here, as is often the case, is inconsistently 
named along with Manas], has many parts and requires for 
its gradual dissipation repeated devout contemplation, so that 
tor many, even in this knowledge, a gradual advance takes 
place (p. 1055). Others again, whose minds are quicker and 
have not to battle against Ignorance, doubt and contradiction, 
can grasp the tat tvam ast on hearing it once only. 

But can it really be possible that anyone ever completely 
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grasped thi3 doctrine? Granting even, that he came to the 
consciousness that all else outside Brahman is not real, yet 
he must take as real the pain which he feels (p. 1056, 10)?— 
“By no means! For the feeling of pain like the entire body, 
“is based on illusion. For the feeling that, when my body is 
“cut or burnt, I myself am cut and burnt, is a delusion, like 
“the delusion that I myself suffer, when other persons, for 
“instance my children or friends, suffer. The case is just the 
“same with the delusion of feeling pain: for like the body, 
“all feeling of pain lies outside the spirit; wherefore also it 
“ceases in deep sleep, while the activity of the spirit is not 
“interrupted; for ‘when he does not see then, yet he is see- 
“ ‘ing, though he sees not,’ as the Scripture says (Brih. 4, 3, 25, 
“above p. 191). Thus the knowledge of the Self consists in 
“ttiis that I am conscious of myself as pure painless spiritual¬ 
ity; and he who possesses this knowledge for him there 
“remains nothing more to do; therefore the scripture says 
“(Brih. 4, 4, 22. above p. 195): ‘What shall we do with off- 
‘“spriug, we, whose soul is this world,’ and the Smriti says: — 

“The man who in the Self hath his delight, 

“ Who in the Self contentment finds, and peace, 

“For him no duty more hath binding force.” 

But how are we to understand the identity of God and 
the soul which is taught by the Vedanta, since the two are 
different? For God is free from evil, but the soul is entangled 
in it. Now if God is the transmigrating soul, then, he cannot 
be God; if on the contrary the soul is God, then the duty 
imposed upon the soul by the canon of scripture is supei’- 
fluous; moreover this view is contradicted by perception 
(p. 1058, 10). — To this is to be replied: One must conceive of 
the soul as God; for thus it is said in a passage of the 
Jdbalas (which is not found in our Jabala-Opanishad): “Verily, 
“I am Thou, 0 holy Godhead, and Thou art I;” further 
Bpih. 1,4, 10: “I am Brahman;” Brih. 3, 7, 3: “He is thy 
“soul, thy inner Ruler, thy Immortal;” ChSnd. 6, 8, 7. “That 
“is the real, that is the soul, that art thou,” etc.; and again 
it is written Brih. 1,4, 10: “But he who worships the God- 
“head as another, and says: ‘that Godhead is one and I am 
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“‘another,’ he knows it not;” Brik. 4, 4, 19: “His never-ending 
“death he weaves, who here plurality perceives;” Brih. 2,4,6: 
“The universe shuts out him, who regards the Universe as 
“outside the Self,” etc.—Thus God and the soul are not 
different, siuce their difference rests only on illusion; if the 
soul is stripped of its Samsara state, it is God and hence 
free from evil, and what contradicts this is mere illusion. But 
as regards the duties of the canon of scripture and perception, 
they both continue to exist as long as Samsara, that is, until 
awakening. This being attained perception becomes naught; 
and if you base on the objection, that with it the Veda is 
also annihilated, then it is to be noted that according to our 
own teaching, “then the father is not father, the Veda not 
“Veda” (above p. 191): 

“But who then is the not-awakened?” 

—Thou, who askest. 

“But I am God, according to the teaching of scripture!” 

—When thou knowest that, then art thou awakened, 
and then there exists no unawakened more {no. asti 
kasyacid aprabodhah ). 136 

So much concerning the inner nature of devout meditation. 
As regards outward attitude, the position of the body is a 


135 Compare with this logical consequence of the System ray “ Ele¬ 
ments of Metaphysics, 51 § 292, p. 306: “The saint to whom true know- 
“ledge has arisen, knows himself as the entire Will to life. Accordingly 
“he is filled with the consciousness that he removes the sufferings of the* 
“whole world in removing his ego which he knows is the bearer of these. 
“ And this consciousness indeed does not lie, for the saint, in removing 
“ and delivering the Will in himself, has removed and delivered this 
whole world. For him, who is enlightened by transcendental knowledge, 
“there remains of it nothing but an unsubstantial phantom, a shadow - 
“play without reality. To us alone it will not seem so, just because we 
“are still on the empirical standpoint of affirmation, and only ao far as 
“ transcendental knowledge awakes in us, can we take part in his deliver- 

1 ance.”—§ 174, p. 131: “Thus the regenerate saves himself and the groan- 
44 ing creation: and yet affirmation still continues, even after he has found 
“the way out of its circle; also thi3 world for ever and aye will exist, 
“Will affirm, will suffer,--but again all time in the light of denial is no- 
“ thing, and all that it contains fades away as the shadow-play on the 
“wall for the Will, when it has turned.’ * 1 
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matter of indifference both iu those meditations which are 
undertaken for the purpose of attaining perfect knowledge, as 
well as in those meditations which are connected with the 
service of works (p. 1070, 14). In the remaining kinds of 
worship (that is, presumably, in those used in the exoteric, 
knowledge) one should not walk, run or stand, because this 
distracts, nor lie down either, because one might then be over¬ 
taken by sleep, but sit (p. 1071, 7). Moreover in regard to 
direction, place and time, one need only be careful about 
them, so far as they promote the undivided concentration of 
the mind as much as possible (p. 1072, 9).—The forms of 
worship which lead to perfect knowledge come to an end with 
the attainment of this knowledge (p.1073,8); those on the 
contrary, whose fruit is felicity (as it seems not only those of 
the Pitriyana , but also those of the Devayana), must be con¬ 
tinued until death, since the attainment of their fruit in the 
other world is dependent on the thoughts at the moment of 
death (p. 1074, 2; cf. 112. 8). .For the scripture says (Qata- 
pathabr. 10, 6, 3, 1): “with whatever mind a man departs from 
“this world, with the same mind he filters into the other 
“world, after death,” and the Smpiti declares (Bhagavadgita 
8 , 6 ):- 

“The uature that he thinks upon, when he departs this life, 

“E’en this he will put on whene’er he reaches the Beyond.” 

In the exposition of these means no distinction is main¬ 
tained between the esoteric and the exoteric doctrine; so much 
the more, however, does this distinction dominate the liber¬ 
ation which appears as their result. We turn next to con¬ 
sider the man who has fully and unconditionally reached the 
goal of humanity, the man of esoteric knowledge, the Sago 
possessing jSamyagdarganam, to study his condition in Life, 
Death, and in the Beyond. After we hare come to know in 
him the essence of liberation in its purity and completeness, 
we shall in conclusion have to consider the Path, upon which 
the Devotee, the man who Mias recognised and adored Brah¬ 
man in his exoteric form, is led to the same goal by means 
of Kramamukti. 
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XXXVI. Condition of the Sage in this Life. 

1. Characteristics of the Sage. 

In contrast to the Devotee, who knows and worships 
Brahman in the exoteric, theological form, we understand in 
this and in what follows by the term Sage, him to whom has 
come Samyagdarganam, perfect knowledge, that is, esoteric 
knowledge of the higher, attributeless ( param, nirgunam) 
Brahman, and who in consequence of this possesses an im¬ 
mediate consciousness 136 on the one hand of the identity of 
his own Self with Brahman, on the other of the illusory 
character of all that is different ( nan& ) from the Soul, from 
Brahman, therefore of the whole extended world {prapanca), 
his own body and the other Upfidhis of the Soul ( indriyas, 
mamas, multhya prana, sukshmam gartram, harmari) included. 
For such a one there is no longer any world to be perceived 
nor any perception, and even his own suffering, since it depends 
upon perception, is no longer felt by him as pain; on which 
point compare the fuller treatment above p. 299 and p. 416. 
Further since all works have only the purpose of attaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain, while pain and pleasure concern 
not bodiless, but only embodied Being based upon illusion 
(above p. 402), for him who has seen through this illusion, ail 

»3* amcbhava-, p.917,5: “The fruit of Knowledge depends upon im- 
“mediate consciousness; for the scripture Bays (Brih. 3, 4, 1, translated 
“above p. 141): ‘the immanent, not. transcendent Brahman;’ and the 
“words ‘That art. thou’ (Chand. 6, 8, 7) denote something already exist¬ 
ing and must not be understood as if they meant only: ‘That wilt thou 
‘“become after death;’... consequently for the knower of Brahman 
“ liberation is absolutely accomplished.” Of. p. 987, 1. 66, 7. 1055, 10. 
“1057, 2. 
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works (Vedic study, sacrifice, alms, asceticism, fasting) are 
abolished, as also all the injunction of the Veda which com¬ 
mand them. And not only does the Part of Works become 
superfluous, but also that Part of the Veda which treats of 
knowledge, above p. 21; for this is also only a means to an 
end: “Thinking and meditating have like hearing (only) 
“attainment as their purpose;” when that purpose is attained, 
the scripture has fulfilled its object; as there exists for the 
awakened neither perception, nor pain, nor action, so there 
exists for him no Veda either; to him “the Veda is not Veda’ 
as the scripture says (above p. 416). In a word: everything 
outside Brahman, that is the Self, the Soul, has no more 
reality for him and can no longer disturb him, just as little 
as the rope which he mistakenly held to be a snake (note 105, 
above p. 269) or the trunk, in which in the darkness of his 
ignorance, he thought he saw a man (p. 86, 12). 

(p. 84, 5:) “And yet experience shows how, even for one 
“who knows Brahman, Samsara still persists, so that he has 
“not attained his goal, as in the simile of the rope?—To this 
“we reply: It must not he maintained that for. him who has 
“recognised that the Soul is Brahman, Samsara persists as 
“before, because the knowledge of the Self (the Soul) as 
“Brahman contradicts this. For so long as he held the body 
“etc. to be the Self, so long was he affected by pain and 
“fear, but after that delusion has been destroyed by means of 
“the knowledge (produced by the Veda), of the Sell as Brah- 
«man, then it can no longer be maintained that he is affected 
“by pain and fear since that depended upon erroneous know¬ 
ledge. For so long as for instance, a rich householder has 
“the consciousness of his wealth, pain arises for him from its 
“loss; but after he has gone away as a hermit into the forest 
“(above p. 16) and has freed himself from the conciousness ol 
“his wealth, then there can arise for him no more pain from 
“the loss of it. And so long as one wears ear-rings, pleasure 
“arises from the consciousness of wearing them; but after 
« one has laid, them aside and freed oneself from the conscious¬ 
ness of wearing ear-rings, then the pleasure in wearing them 
“no longer exists for him. Therefore the scripture says 
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“(Cband. 8, 12, 1): ‘Verily, the bodiless is not touched by pain 
“‘and pleasure.' If you maintain that bodileasness ia only 
“attained after the dissolution of the body, not during life, 
“then we do not admit this, because being clothed with the 
“body depends (only) upon false cognition. For the circum¬ 
stance of the Self's being connected with a body can be 
“understood in no other way, than by conceiving it as erron¬ 
eous knowledge, consisting in the delusion of the body be- 
“ing the Self. For we have seen that [for the Self] the 
“condition of bodilessness is an eternal one, and this because 
“it is not conditioned by action [only what belongs to the 
“ fruit of works is perishable]. If howover you maintain that 
“being embodied is the consequence of good and evil works 
“clone by it [the bodiless Atman], then we deuy this; for 
“since its union with the body is untrue, therefore the assertion 
“is also untrue that the Atman has done good and evil. For 
“the assertions that it is clothed with a body and has done 
“ good and evil works are always supported by each other and 
“therefore lead to the assumption of a regressus in h\finitum\ 
“and this is comparable to a chain altogether of blind 
“persons each holding the other, since it is impossible for the 
“Atman to bo affected by works, the Atman being no acting 
“principle.’'—(p. 87, 6:) “Consequently being clothed with a 
“body depends only upon a false conception, and thus it is 
“proved that the knower of Brahman is, in his life time, 
“already bodiless. Thei'efore the scripture says (Brill. 4, 4, 7. 
“translated above p. 194): ‘As the slough of a snake dead 
“ ‘and cast off lies upon an anthill, thus lies this body then, 

“ ‘but the bodiless, the immortal, the life is pure Brahman, is 
‘“pure Light;' and [where is unknown to me]: ‘with eyes as 
“ ‘if without eyes, with ear3 as if without ears, with speech 
“ ‘as if without speech, with Manas as if without Manas, with 
“‘life as if without life,’ and the Smriti shows in the passage: 

“ ‘"What is the essence of him who is firm in knowledge? 7 etc. 
“(Bhagavadgita 2, 54; where it enumerates the characteristics 
“ of one who is firm in knowledge and reckons as such that 
lie is set iree from all work.—H’hus for one who has recognised 
the Brab manhood of the Soul, Samsara does not continue 
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“as before, and he for whom it still continues, has in truth 
“not yet recognised that the Soul is Brahman; that is cer- 
“ tain.” 

2. The Destruction of Sin. 

Sutram 4, 1, 3. 

Existence without works is, as we have seen repeatedly, 
(above pp. 112. 390. 402) impossible. But it lies in the nature 
of works to have as purpose the production of a definite fruit, 
and without its having brought forth this fruit— one might 
think—no work can be annihilated, provided that the authority 
of the scripture is to be maintained (p. 1076, 9). That liber¬ 
ation thereby becomes impossible, need not be admitted; only 
one would have to incorporate liberation, like the fruit of 
works in the chain of Space, Time, and Causality (p. 1076, 17; 
that is, regard it equally as a fruit of works).— But that is 
not so! On the contrary, when once Brahman is known, sin 
committed is annihilated, and future sin3 cannot cleave, to 
such a one (p. 1076, 2). For the scripture says (Chfind. 4, 14, 3, 
translated above p. 165): “As water does not cling to the lotus 
“leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who thus knows; ’ and 
(Chand. 5, 24, 3; translated above p. 157) “as burns the leaflet 
“of the bulrush when thrust into the fire, so are burnt up all 
“his sins;” and yet again (Mund, 2, 2, 8): 

“ For him who Been the One, both high and low 
“His heart’s strong fetters, bursting, fall apart, 

“For him all doubts are solved, all works are naught." 

We do not thereby deny the fruit-producing power of works; 
such a power certainly exists; but we assert that it is checked 
in its development by a cause of another kind, namely, by 
knowledge (p. 1076, 14). For the canon of the doctrine of 
works holds good only on the assumption, that the power of 
the works exists; where the power is checked, the canon then 
loses its validity (p. 1076, 16). When then the Srupiti says: 
“no work can be lost,” this remaius the rule and implies that 
no work, without having borne its fruit, can be annihilated, 
and even the penance (prdya^cittam) prescribed for certain 
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deeds forms no exception, in that it is itself a kind of re¬ 
tribution (p. 1077, 1). The case is otherwise, on the contrary, 
with knowledge. If one takes exception to the fact that this 
(knowledge) is not, like penance, prescribed as a means of 
purification from sin (p. 1077, 6) then it is to be noted that 
the attribute-ascribing forms of knowledge (sac/und vulydh) do 
likewise also belong to the doctrine of works and in con¬ 
sequence are also accompanied by promises of heavenly lord- 
ship and release from evil (p. 1077, 9); in the attributeless 
knowledge, on the contrary, the prescription does not hold 
good, and yet the “burning up” of works is accomplished by 
it, and tins by the knowledge that the Atman is not an act¬ 
ing principle (p. 1077, 12). This knowledge that the soul is 
by nature a non-agent brings about in the first place the 
result that future works no longer cleave to the knower of 
Brahman who is no longer an agent, and further, that the 
former works which he performed under the false delusion of 
being an agent are annihilated through the dissipation of this 
delusion by the power of knowledge (p. 1078, 1). For the 
knower of Brahman says: “That Brahman the nature of which 
“is opposed to the nature of formerly held to be true, being 
“an agent and enjoyer, that Brahman which is in its very 
“nature in all time past, present and future not-agent, not- 
“enjoyer, that Brahman am I, and therefore I never was 
“either agent or enjoyer, nor am I such now, nor shall I ever 
“bo one” (p. 1078, 4).—Only thus can liberation take place; 
in any other way the destruction of the works which have 
been taking their course from eternity in the past, and there¬ 
fore liberation itself also, becomes impossible. “Hence liber¬ 
ation cannot, like the fruit of works, be conditioned by Space, 
“Time, and Causality, for then the fruit of knowledge would 
“ be transitory and would lose its transcendent character 
“ (parokshatvam)” (p. 1078,10). 
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3. Destruction of Good Works also. 

Sutram 4, 1,14. 

When knowledge arises, past sins, as we have seen, are 
annihilated, and future sins can no longer cleave to the Soul. 
JBut how about the good works? For these indeed are com¬ 
manded by the same scripture which is the source of know¬ 
ledge and it cannot contradict itself. Must not good works 
therefore be excepted from annihilation?—We reply: annihilation 
and non-cleaving apply equally to good works and evil, tor 
the following reasons: 1) good works also bring their own fruit 
and thereby hinder the fruit of knowledge; 2) the scripture 
teaches that both, the good and the evil works, disappear at 
the appearance of knowledge (Brill. 4, 4, 22, translated above 
p. 196): “[Who thus knows] him both overcome not whether 
“he therefore [because he was in the body] has done evil or 
“has done good; but he overcomes both; him neither what he 
“has done nor what he has not done burns;” 3) in the de¬ 
struction of works resulting from the knowledge that the Soul 
is not an agent, good and evil deeds are of equal value (; tulya ); 
of both it is said indifferent!) (Murid. 2, 2, 8) “and his works are 
“naught;” 4) where evil works only are mentioned, good works 
must he understood as well, because their fruit, in comparison 
with that of knowledge, is inferior; 5) when the scripture says 
(Chand. 8, 4; translated above p. 162): “this bridge day and 
“night traverse not, nor old age, nor death, nor pain, nor 
“ good, nor evil works, and from it all sins turn back, ’ then 
in the words “all sins” both the good and evil works just 
mentioned are included (p. 1079). 

—We may compare with this, the explanations of the 
Apostle Paul in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians 
as to the impossibility of a redemption through the law. Ac¬ 
cording to Paul the law, if fulfilled, would set us free; but, in 
consequence of tho sinfulness of our nature, it cannot be ful¬ 
filled; according to (lankara the law can he fulfilled, but its 
fulfilment does not bring liberation, but only reward on the 
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path of transmigration. The former has the deeper conscious¬ 
ness of the sinfulness of our nature, the latter the more correct 
estimate of the value of the works of the law;—both combined 
give the philosophical truth. The law (for instance the Vedic 
or Mosaic) can unquestionably be fulfilled, but, in con¬ 
sequence of our innate egotism can be fulfilled only from 
selfish motives; hence its fulfilment has no moral value; 
lawful and unlawful actions both depend upon egotism, and 
are therefore, morally considered, both equally valueless and 
do not lead to liberation. This is only accomplished through 
that transformation of our Ego, which according to the 
Christian view' proceeds from Faith, according to the 
Hindu view consists in Knowledge.— Both, Faith and Know¬ 
ledge, are at the bottom one and the same,—that meta¬ 
physical consciousness which lifts us above the world and 
raises us above all possibility of sin. Whether this conscious¬ 
ness, assuming its genuineness, leads over into Quietism as 
among the Indians, or, as among us, is realised in deeds of 
love, touches only its form of appearance and establishes no 
difference in the value of what appears here. 

4. Why the Body, in spite of Liberation, 
still continues to exist. 

Sutras 4, 1,15.19. 

Knowledge burns up works, but only works whose retri¬ 
bution has not yet begun, whether they originate from this 
life as led before the awakening ( prabodha ), or consist in a 
balance from some previous life which could not come to 
realisation in the present existence (above pp. 112. 390). But 
knowledge does not destroy those works whose seed has al¬ 
ready germinated, that is, those from which the present life, 
serving as basis for dawning knowledge, has been fashioned 
(p. 1080, 9; the same predestination of the course of life as 
we find in Plato’s Republic 10,15, p. 617 E). For if this were 
not so, if all works without exception were annihilated by 
knowledge, then quiescence ( kshema ) would not arise only after 
death, but immediately upon the attainment of knowledge, 
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since there would be no further cause for the continuance of 
life [no further work to be atoned for] (p. 1080, 12). For this 
fact certainly startling in our system, that in spite of liber¬ 
ation the body 3till continues to exist for a while, Qahkara 
gives two explanations, of which the one is more realistic, the 
other more idealistic. (1) As the vessel which is being formed 
requires the potter’s wheel to support it, so liberation requires 
a life as a substratum; and as the potter’s wheel continues 
for a time to revolve, even after the vessel has been com¬ 
pleted, so also life continues after liberation, since it contains 
no cause to check the impetus already gained (p. 1081, 2); 
hence only after works, like the velocity of the flying arrow, 
have expended themselves, does liberation become an accom¬ 
plished fact for all who possess knowledge; therefore it is 
said (Chand. 6, 14, 2; translated above p. 266): “To this 
“(worldly action] 1 shall belong only until I am liberated, 
“then shall I go home” (p. 916, 8). (2) As when a man suffer¬ 
ing from eye disease, continues to see two moons even after 
he has attained the conviction that there is only one moon 
there, owing to the force of the impression ( samskdra-vagdt ), 
so too the impression of the sense-world persists, after a man 
has attained the knowledge of its non-existence (p. 1081, 5). — 
In view' of the questionable character of these explanations, 
our author falls back upon the inner certainty of liberation: 
“Here, he remarks, no discussion at all is admissible: for 
how could anyone who is convinced in his heart that he is 
Brahman, he refuted by another, even when he is in the 
body?” 

Truly there are venerable, holy words, which prove how 
profoundly the Indian was convinced of what he lays before 
us! — But the condition here described (to which, as the highest 
goal of existence, humanity will ever return, whatever else 
man may undertake) — this condition must have been nothing 
very rare in India, as is proved by the fact that later ages 
had a technical expression for it, namely jivan-mukti (liber¬ 
ation during life) and jivatirtnulda (the living liberated), al¬ 
though we do not yet meet with these expressions in San¬ 
kara. 
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Thus after works, whose retribution has not yet begun, 
have been destroyed by knowledge, while those whose seed 
had already germinated, have been consumed through con¬ 
tinuance of life, death comes, as the outward sign of this con¬ 
sumption (above p. 353), and with death comes definitive and 
eternal union with Brahman; for the works on whose account 
one had to live are exhausted, while the balance, and in them 
the seed of a further existence, has been burnt up, through 
the destruction of false knowledge, on which they depend, by 
perfect knowledge (p. 1086). 
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XXXVII. The dying' Sage. 

1. His Soul does not depart. 

The Uthrdnti that is, the “withdrawal” of the Soul from 
the body described in Adbyaya 4, 2, which as we saw (above 
p. 379) was common both to the ignorant and the possessor 
of exoteric knowledge, is interrupted (4, 2, 12—16) by an 
episode pertaining to the higher knowledge (prdsangikt para - 
vidya-gatd cintd , p. 1103, 12), which treats of the death of him 
who possesses esoteric knowledge and is consequently free 
from desire ( akdmayamdna). Of. such it is said in Brill. 4, 4, 6 
(translated above p. 194):— 

“And now of him who desires not.—He who is 
“without desire, free from desire, whose desires are 
“stilled, whose desire is the Self, his vital breaths 
“do not depart, but Brahman is he and into Brah- 
“man is he resolved.” 

One might think, says Qankara, since instead of “his 
u (ta$ya ) vital breaths do not depart” we read in the other 
(Madhyandina-)recension: “out of him ( tasmdd ) the vital breaths 
“do not depart”—that what is denied in this passage is not 
the departure of the Soul from the body (deha, gariram ), but 
that of the organs from the individual Soul ( dehin , fd lira ); 
that one who is liberated departs from the body is, it might 
be believed, self-evident; what is taught here being that from 
him (that is, from the Atman) his vital organs do not depart, 
but remain united with him (p. 1099, 2). 

But this is not the case; this passage rather teaches that 
the Akdmayamdna, he “who does not desire,” that is, the 
completely liberated sage, does not, at death, like others (the 
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pious worshipper and the performer of works) depart from 
his body. This is proved by the passage (Brib. 3, 2, 11) where 
the son of Ritiibhaga asks Ydjnavalkya: “ Yajfiavalkya! so 
“said he, when such a man dies, do then the vital breaths 
“depart from him or not?—No, said Yajfiavalkya, even at that 
“very spot they are dissolved;'” he swells, is bloated, bloated 
“lies the dead.”—Here it is evidently the departure from the 
body, which is denied, and the above passage must also be 
explained in accordance with this, whether we read tasmcid 
(that is, out of the body) or tasya (that is, of the sage) in 
the passage in question (p. 1100, 4). This explanation is 
further supported by the fact that in the passage in question, 
after the description of the departure from the body, it is 
said: “So much for him who desires.—Now we have to speak 
“of him who does not desire” (above p. 194). This contrast 
would be meaningless if a departure of the Soul from the 
body were to be assumed in the case of one who does not 
desire (p. 1100, 12). Such a departure, finally, caunot be ad¬ 
mitted in the case of the knower of Brahman who has con¬ 
quered desire and works for this reason also, that there is no 
cause for it, since he who is liberated becomes Brahman at 
death, and Brahman is all-pervading (p. 1.101, 2). In this 
sense the Sruriti also says (Mahabharatam XII, 9657):— 

“Who of all nature has become the Self, 

“Whose vision fully pierces nature through, 

“Hio path is found not by the gods themselves, 

“Who trace the Pack of him who leaves no trace.” 


2. The Dissolution.of the Psychic Apparatus. 

As we have already frequently seen, the individual Soul is 
surrounded by a complicated apparatus of Upddhis, which in 
part dwell with it in the heart (above p. 311), in part are 
concentrated iri it at death (above p. 379), in order to depart 


137 Q&hkara reads instead of saniavaniyante , p. 1099. 12, samavaliyanie, 
and instead of ucchvayati, p. 10S9, 13. 14, ucchayati, ucchayana, which 
the Gloss explains as vaJiya-vdyu-pHrandd vardhate. 
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along with the Soul. To this complex of Upddhis -which 
accompanies the Soul in all its wanderings, there belong: 
Iiifiriyas, Manas, Prana, and StiJcshmam (Jarlram, which are 
as it were knit together into a knot that death cannot loose. 
This knot of the heart (if we may take hridaya-granthi, 
Mupd. 2, 2, 8; cf. Kath. 6, 16, in this concrete sense, which 
however is unsupported hv any authority) is cut for the Sage, 
and while at death others do indeed enter into the highest 
Godhead, yet they do so in such a way that a germ remains 
over for the new existence, which consists in this very ap¬ 
paratus, folded up and charged with the works of each par¬ 
ticular life (above pp. 340. 373), thus while in them the seed- 
powers just named remain over as a residue (p. 1103, 3), the 
resolution of the dying sage into Brahman, on the contrary, 
takes place without residue (niravageshfo) and he enters into 
indivisibility with all his parts (p. 1103, 4). For thus says the 
scripture (Pragna 6, 5): 

“Just as those flowing rivers, which take their course to 
“the ocean, when they have reached the ocean, come to rest.— 
“their names and forms perish and they are now called ocean 
“only—just so too the sixteen parts of the all-beholder [of 
“him who possesses the Sd m yagdar$anam] which take their 
“course to the Spirit .(puruaha), after they have reached the 
“ Spirit, come to rest, their names and forms perish, and they 
“are then called Spirit only; this is that partless, immortal 
“ one.” 

By the “sixteen parts” Qankara here understands “the la- 
“ driyas called Prana aud the Elements” (p. 1102, 4), of which, 
however, according to his system there are seventeen. In the 
passage of the Pragma the following parts are originally meant: 
1. Prana, 2. Qraddha, 3. Ether, 4. Air, 5. Fire, 6. Water, 
7. Earth, 8. the ten Indriyas, 9. Manas , 10. Food, 11. borce 
(viryam ), 12. Asceticism, 13. the Mantras of the Veda, 14. Works, 
16. the Worlds, 16. the Name. 
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3. Can the Liberated assume a new Body? 

An episode in 3, 3, 32, deals with the question, whether 
the Sage, after his body has turned to dust, can again 
assume a new body (p. 913, 2)?—True it is that from know¬ 
ledge (and we must here understand Samyagdargancim p. 915,1) 
proceeds absoluteness (kaivdtyam) yet the Itihasas and Puranas 
relate how some knowers of Brahman have yet come again to 
embodiment (p. 913, 7); thus Apantaratamas , Vasishtha, Bhfigu, 
Sanatlcum&ra, Daksha, Ndrada and others (p. 913), as too 
Sulabhd during her life temporarily left her body (p. 915, 8j, 
and others again inhabited several bodies at the same time 
(p. 914, 2). Hence one might conclude that the knowledge of 
Brahman sometimes loads to liberation and sometimes not 
(p. 914, 5); but that is not so; for if those whom we have 
Darned returned to bodily existence, it was in fulfilment of a 
mission ( adhikdra ), e.g. to promote the spread of the Veda 
for the good of the world (p. 914, 6). “As yonder holy Savitar 
“(the sun), after having fulfilled his earthly mission through a 
“thousand world-periods, at length neither rises nor sets, but 
“enjoys absoluteness—as the scripture (Chand. 3, 11, 1) says: 

‘but then after he has risen up, he will no longer rise nor 
“‘set, but stand alone in the centre’ fa prophesy fulfilled since 
“Copernicus],—and as also the living knowers of Brahman, 
“after the fruit of actions already entered on has been ex¬ 
hausted, enjoy absoluteness, as it is said (Chand. 6, 14, 2, 
“translated above p. 266): ‘to this [world of action] 1 shall 
‘“only belong until I am liberated, then shall I return home/ 
“—as we must assume that those glorious ones also, Ap&n- 
“taratamas and others entrusted by the Most Glorious with 
“this or that mission, in spite of the fact that they possessed 
“full knowledge which is the condition of perfection, continued, 
“their works not [yet] disappearing, so long as the mission 
“lasted, and [only] after its completion were they dispensed 
“therefrom” (p. 914, 8—915, 2j. Wherein, we must assume, 
that, besides the work committed to them, no further work 
came into existence which could have served as the seed of a 
new life, as otherwise their liberation would have become 
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illusory (p. 915, 11). But that liberation should come to an 
end, is unthinkable after the works, which are the seed of 
future existence, have been burnt up by the fire of knowledge; 
as the Srnyiti says (the first verse in Bbagavadgita 4, 37):— 


“As fiery heat to ashes turns the wood 
“By knowledge are all works to ashes turned— 
“As seed when it is burnt can grow no more, 
“So the Soul’s sufferings, by knowledge burnt.” 


XXXVIII. Condition of the Sage after Death. 

1. Entrance into the highest Light. 

Ik the passage Chand. 8, 7—12 (discussed chap. XII, 3, 
above p. 183 ff.), with reference to the Soul that has become 
one with Brahman, whether temporarily, in deep sleep, or, 
—which is the case here—in the final condition of liberation 
after death, it is said (8. 12, 1—3;: 

“ Of a truth this body is mortal, O mighty One, and subject 
“to death; it is the dwelling place for that immortal bodiless 
“Self. The embodied is subject to pleasure and pain; for 
“because he is embodied no warding off of pleasure and of 
“pain is possible. But pleasure and pain touch not the bodi- 
“less. Bodiless is the wind; the cloud, the lightning, the 
“thunder are bodiless. Now as these arise from cosmic space 
“ [in which they, like the soul in the body, are fettered], enter 
“into the highest light and thereby stand forth in their proper 
“forms, so also arises this perfect peace [that is, the 
“soul, properly in deep slumber, here in liberation] out of 
“this body, enters into the highest light and thereby 
“stands forth in its own proper form; that is the supreme 
“spirit.” 

One might think, so Qankara develops the thought 4, 4, 1—3, 
that by this “standing forth in its own proper form” some¬ 
thing new is added to the Soul, because after all liberation 
is also a fruit (reward), because this standing forth means a 
becoming something, and because its own proper form too was 
already proper to it in its former conditions (waking, dream, 
and deep sleep), from which its present condition is however 
different (p. 1137, 7).—But that is not so; the new condition 
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consists rather in this, that the Soul, in its mere Self, 'without 
any other quality, becomes manifest; for “its own proper form” 
denotes not a form which accidentally ( dgantuka ) belongs to 
the Self, but that form which the Self is, according to its own 
nature (p. 1138, 6). Liberation is a fruit only in this negative 
sense, that bondage is annihilated, not as if it had reference 
to the appendage of an Apvrvam (above p. 377) (p. 1139, 5); 
further the standing forth is only a becoming in the sense 
that it is a cessation of the former state, as becoming healthy 
is only a cessation of sickness (p. 1139, 6); and the difference 
from its previous existence consists in this, that the Soul up 
to that time, as the Chsiudogya passage describes it above, is 
affected with blindness, grief, and mortality, whilst now, liber¬ 
ated from its former blindness, it abides in its pure Self 
(p, 1138, 10). Accordingly the light, into which the Soul 
enters, is no created light (p. 1139, 12), for such light, like all 
created things would be afflicted; “what is different from 
“him is afflicted,” as the scripture sava (Bpih. 3, 4, 2, above 
p. 142); rather that light is the very Self, the Atman, of which 
it is said (Bpib. 4, 4, 16, above p. 195): 

“ Him ’neath whose feet time’s rolling stream of days and year rolls past, 
“In whom all beings’ fivefold host, with Space itself stands fast. 

“ Whom Gods as Light of Lights adore as Immortality, 

“The Brahman know I as my deathless Self, for I am he.” 

2. Characteristics of him who has obtained 
absoluteness. 

From the passage quoted we also learn the characteristics 
of the liberated, as is said (Chand. 8, 7, 1, above p. 183):— 

“The Self, the sinless, free from death and free from suffer¬ 
ing, without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are 
“true, whose decree is true, that Self is to he sought out, 
“that Self oue must seek to know.” 

In these predicates, to which are added omniscience ^nd 
omnipotence, consist according to Jaimini, the characteristics 
of the liberated (p. 1141). 

On the other hand, Audulomi takes exception to the 
plurality of these predicates and thinks they can denote only 
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negatively the freedom from all evil, while to the Atman as 
its only positive quality, belongs spirituality ( caitanyam ) 
(p. 1142, 5). Further, the attributes “of true wish and of true 
“ decree” cannot, he thinks, be conceived, apart from connection 
with the Upddhis, and can only serve, like the succeeding 
passage in Chand. loc. fit., wherein even laughing and playing 
are spoken of, to indicate freedom from all evil (p 1142, 12). 
Hence the entire passage must mean that the Atman, “after 
“having cast off without exception the world of plurality, 
u stands forth in the unspeakable Self of Knowledge.” 

Thus think Jaimini and Audulomi, while Badarayana finds 
no contradiction between these two conceptions, since he regards 
as reconcilable (p. 1143, 5) (though in what sense it is not 
explained) the pure spirituality ascribed to the Atman, in the 
sense of the highest reality (puramdrthiJca), and the lordship 
in Brahman predicated of it in the empirical sense (vyava- 
hara-apekshayd) [in other words the esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines] (p. 1143, 5). 

3. The Unio mystic a. 

All that is changeable ultimately leads back to an un¬ 
changeable, to discover and learn to know which is the whole 
problem of metaphysics', wherefore in the domaiu of meta¬ 
physics there can be no becoming. For this reason too it 
cannot admit any union in the proper sense of the word: that 
which in its very nature is two, can never become one; that 
only can become one, which was one already, the comprehen¬ 
sion of which as two before, depended on an error. After 
knowledge has removed this error, and after the dissolution 
of the body, connected with it, has taken away the last sem¬ 
blance of it, then the eternally existent unity comes forth. In 
pointing to this unity the last word of Metaphysics has been 
spoken, a word which, from the very nature of the topic, is 
brief. 

One must not imagine, says Qahkara p. 1140, because in 
the last mentioned passage from the Chandogya an entering 
into, a circulating, etc. is spoken of, that the Soul therefore 
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still exists separate from the highest Atman. The condition 
of the liberated is rather that of indivisibility; for thus teach 
the words of the scripture: (Chand. 6, 8, 7) “That art thou;” 
(Brin. 1, 4, 10) “I am Brahman;” (Bjih. 4, 3, 23) “there is no 
second there, no other, different from him;” and for the 
elucidation of this state of indivisibility serve the similes, 
Kat-h. 4, 15: 

“An water still remaiueth pure, 

“When iuto water pure 'tis poured, 

“E’en ao ’tie with the Sage’s soul. 1 ’ 

and Mupd. 3, 2, 8 (cf. Chand. 6, 10, 1. Pragma 6, 5, above 
pp. 264. 429):— 

M A6 rivers ruu and in the deep 
“Lose name and form, are lost to sight, 

“The Sage released from name and form, 

“Enters the highest spirit of light." 

The separation between the supreme and the individual Soul, 
which here seems to find expression, is not to be taken as 
such; this also the scripture indicates, when it is said 
(Chand. 7, 24, 1, above p. 203): “Wherein, O holy one, does 
“he stand?—He stands in his own majesty.” 
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XXXTX. The Passing of the Pious to Brahman. 

1. The Characteristics of the Pious. 

In the Doctrine of the Five Fires (chapter XXX), a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between those who perforin pious works and 
thereby are led along the Pitriydna to their reward in the 
beyond and then to a new life upon earth, and those “who 
‘•know this, and those others who in the forest practise Faith 
“and Penance (Bfih.: Truth);” these latter ascend upward 
upon the Devaydna and enter into Brahman, whence there is 
no return (above p. 363). —Obviously, in the belief of the 
original authors of the doctrine entering into Brahman was 
the highest goal of man. This it could no longer remain 
when once on the basis of passages like Brih. 4, 4, 6 (above 
p. 427) which from their position appear older and from tbeir 
stage of development more recent than the doctrine of the 
five fires, the esoteric doctrine had been reached, according 
to which Brahman is without attributes ( nirgunam ), empirical 
reality together with Samsdra an illusion, and the individual 
soul is completely identical with the highest. From this 
standpoint there could no longer be any question of a passing 
of the soul into Brahman, but only a knowledge of its iden¬ 
tity therewith, in which knowledge, as we saw, liberation con¬ 
sists. In contrast with this liberation in the strict esoteric 
sense of the word, there now appeared, as a lower form, the 
exoteric union with the attribute-possessing (sagunam) Brah¬ 
man, attainable upon the Devaydna by entering into Brahman, 
and it was therefore termed Kramaviukti , that is, “progressive 
liberation” or “gradual liberation” (above p. 398); as the former, 
esoteric liberation is the fruit of the Paravidyd, that is, of 
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Samyagdarganam, so Kramamuhti forms the reward of the 
Aparavidyd, that is, of the knowledge of sagunam brahma , of 
Brahman as, clothed with attributes, it usually appears per¬ 
sonified as God ( igvara ) and is accordingly the object of 
worship ( upasand) for the pious. 

“The passing [to Brahman],” says Qankara, p. 909, 7, “lias 
“a purpose only in the worship through attributes, as for 
“instance in the teaching concerning the throne (Kaush. 1), 
“in which the ascent to the throne, the conversation with 
“Brahman seated on the throne, the attainment of various 
“sweet odours etc., is described, in short, various rewards, 
“which imply motion in space. Here a passiug is in place; 
“but no such goal can be admitted in the case of Samyag - 
u darganam. For there is nothing more to expect for those 
“who, knowing their unity with Atman, have already obtained 
“their desire lore and have burnt up the seed of all troubles 
“without leaving a residue, except the consumption of the 
“sum of works whose retribution has already begun, and thus 
“a passing is purposeless, just as in life the traveller, on 
“arriving in a village, enquires about his further journey [but 
“not one who has reached his journey’s end, and as the sick 
“man has recourse to medicine] but not he who has attained 
“health. And so a passing has its purpose in the Sagund 
“ Vidydh, but none in the Nirgund Paramdtma-vidyd .” It 
is true, it is said further, that the Devaydna is only mentioned 
in certain Sagund Vidydh, as in the Paryankavidya (Kaush. 1), 
Pahcdgnividyd (Bpih. 6, 2. Chand. 5, 3—10, above p. 362), 
Upakosalavidyd (Chand. 4, 10 —15, above p. 166), Daharavidyd 
(Chand. 3, 1 —6, above p. 162); in others again not, as in the 
Madhavidyd- (Byih. 2, 5 or Chand. 3, 1 —11), Qdndilyavidyd 
(Chand. 3, 14, above p. 152), Shodagakalavidyu (Pragna 6, above 
p. 429), Vaigvdnuravidya (Chand. 5, 11— 24, above p. 156); “yet 
“ the path named Devaydna is equally valid in all the Sagund 
Vidydh, as they have as their fruit the attainment of ascent. 138 


135 abhyudaya, which therefore here (p. 911, 3) denotes the Krama- 
mukti on the Devaydna path, while in all other passages where the word 
occurs (p. 26, 2. 112, 5. 203, 5. 352, 4. 396, 7. 754,1. 858, 4. 7. 1073, 11. 
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If we look at the connection of our system as a whole, 
without letting ourselves be misled by isolated contradictions, 
we have, as is well known, in the first place two doctrines of 
Brahman, the esoteric, philosophical (pdravidyd) and the 
exoteric, theological ( aparavulyct ); and, corresponding to these, 
two paths to liberation; the one, upon which the Sage, possess¬ 
ing Samyaydarganam, attains the goal, wo have already become 
acquainted with; it consists in the consciousness of identity 
with Brahman and of the unreality of all plurality; the other, 
exoteric path of Kramamukti is for all such as, while they 
do not cling to the service of works belonging to the old 
Vedic gods but to the doctrine of Brahman, are yet unable 
to see through this unreality of the phenomenal world; and 
consequently know Brahman, not as the Self within them¬ 
selves, but as the Godhead opposed to themselves and 
accordingly worship Brahman in pious meditation. (By wor¬ 
ship is in general to be understood “that which produces an 
“increase of faith accompanied by awe;” p. 1071, 4. 10: icpd- 
sanam ndma sa-mcina -pratyaya-pravaha - karanam). Still all 
worship of the conditioned Brahman has not Kramamukti as 
its fruit, but according to p. 112, 6 part Kramamukti part 
Abhyudaya (note 138), part the success of sacrifice; according 
to p. 815, 5 part Kramamukti, part Ai$varyam (note 138), 
part annihilation of sins; according to 4, 1, 4, p. 1061, the 


1099, 1), the temporary felicity of the Pitriyana is to be understood by 
it, either with certainty or probability in all.—With similar inconsistency 
it is maintained on p. 148, 5, that the fruit of the Sagund Vidydh is 
limited to Sa)vsdra\ and similarly on p. 1133, 14 that Ai^varyam (Chand. 
8, 2, 1) is a samsdragocaram eva phalanx , just as on p. 815, 5 this very 
Aipvaryam is opposed to the Kramamukti, of which, as we shall see in 
chapter XI j, it forms an integral part.—The same inconsistency, depend¬ 
ing upon imperfect revision, of the entire Kramamukti of the Devaydna 
expresses itself finally in the fact that exoteric knowledge is sometimes 
reckoned as Vidya, and sometimes as Avidya. Thus the exoteric knower 
is repeatedly called, in the description of the Devaydna , u vidvdn 
(p. 1095,11. 1134,11), while on p. 1095, 15 it is said of him, that he has 
not completely burnt up Avidyd\ p. 1133, 15: anivartitatvad avidyaydJ }; 
p. 804, 1: the Up&dhis through which Brahman becomes aagunam brahma 
are said to be avidycl-pratyupasthapita. 
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•worship of Brahman under any symbol ( prattkam ), for example, 
as Manas, Aka$a, Sun, Name, etc., does not lead to the know¬ 
ledge of Atman, and according to 4, 3, 15—16 these worship¬ 
pers of symbols do not attain the world of Brahman (p. 1135, 1), 
but receive as recompense the reward attributed to each 
symbol in Chand. 7, 2, 14. With the exception of these wor¬ 
shippers of symbols, all worshippers of the lower Brahman 
enter into Him upon the Devaydna, according to Badarayana, 
whose authority is here expressly invoked (p. 1134, 9. 1135, 1). 

Besides these exoteric possessors of knowledge and wor¬ 
shippers occupy a middle position between the possessors of 
perfect knowledge and the performers of works; according to 
p. 1082, 11 they have not as yet passed beyond the sphere of 
actions and are therefore further bound to works; according to 
p. 1047, 10 their worship admits of a more and a less and 
thereby conditions various fruits; according to p. 1077, 8 the 
law ( vidhanam ) still subsists for them, and as reward for its 
fulfilment, lordship [of the world of Brahman} awaits them and 
freedom from evil.— 

A more sharply defined conception ot the nature of the 
worshipper of the lower Brahman is not to be obtained irom 
the available materials. We now turn to the consideration 
of the fate which awaits him after death. 

2. The Departure of the Soul of the Pious. 

Just as iu the case of the performer of works, so too in 
that of the pious, when he dies, the Indriyas enter into Manas, 
Manas into Fr&na , Prana into the individual Soul, which, 
clothed in the subtle body, withdraws itself into the heart, 
the point of which becomes luminous, to light up the road. 
But now comes the parting of the ways; of tue 101 chief 
arteries of the body, 100 serve to lead forth the souls of the 
performers of works from the body in all directions and to 
cause them to enter upon the Pilriydna\ the (exoteric) knower, 
on the contrary, rises by the 101st artery (note 130) to the 
head, whence he enters upon the Devaydna. (For details see 
above chapter XXXI, 2, 3, 5.) 
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Por this artery and the Sun are according to Chand. 8, 6, 2, 
(above p. 162), constantly connected by a ray (rapni), “as 
“two villages are by a road” and by this the knower aicends 
(p. 1105, 12). Whether it is day or night when he dies, is 
all the same, since this connection of the artery with the ray 
persists as long a3 the body (p. 1106, 7). And that this ray 
is present even at night, can be perceived by the fact that 
in summer it is warm at night also; at other seasons it is 
less noticeable because the rays are too weak (p. 1106, 12). 
Were the ray not present at night one would have to assume 
either that the knower can ascend even without a ray,—in 
that case the ray would be altogether superfluous,—or that 
some of the knowers, those, namely, who die at night time, do 
not ascend at all, whereby the fruit of knowledge would be¬ 
come conditional ( pdhshiM ); which cannot be admitted (p. 110V, 
1. 4). And further it cannot be assumed that he who dies at 
night awaits the return of day, because by then, as the body 
is burnt in the meanwhile, there may no longer be any body 
capable of connection with the ray (p. 1107, 6; whence it 
seems to follow that the burning of bodies followed quickly 
upon the occurrence of death; cf. the note above p. 352). 

On the same grounds (because waiting i3 impossible, be¬ 
cause the fruit of know-ledge cannot be conditional, and because 
the time of death is not determined) we must assume, that 
the knower, even if he dies during the period when the days 
are decreasing, reaches the goal; and when the Smriti (Bhaga- 
vadglta 8, 23 ff.) teaches that only those who die in the day¬ 
time and in the half-year in which the days increase, do not 
return, it is to be noted that this refers only to the followers 
of Yoga (above p. 19), and, since it rests only on the Smriti, 
this has no validity in a doctrine founded on the Qruti 
(p. 1108, 13). 

3. The Stages on the Path of the Gods. 

The Devagana, which leads the pious after death to Brah¬ 
man, has a series of stages, which are differently given in the 
different accounts. Thus in Chand. 8, 6, 6 (above p. 162) all 
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is said is that the Soul ascends from the artery to the 
sun by a ray (ragmi), while on the other hand Chand. 5, 10, 1 
(above p. 362) as also previously Chand. 4, 15, 5 (above p. 166) 
the following stages are given: 1. Flame (arris), 2. the Day, 
3. the half-month in which the moon increases, 4. the half- 
year in which the days increase, 5. the Year, 6. the Sun, 
7. the Moon, 8. Lightning, 9. Brahman.—With this agrees the 
parallel passage Bpih. 6, 2, 15 (above p. 363), only that no. 5 
is not “the year” but “the world of the Gods,” and no. 7 
“the moon” is wanting.—On the other hand we find Kaush. 
1, 3, as stages of the Devayana quite different ones named: 
1. Agniloka , 2. Vdyuloka, 3. Varunaloka , 4. Indraloka, 5. Prajd- 
paliloka, 6. Bralimaloka. 

In view' of these condradictions Qankara (p. 1110 ff.) insists 
on the fact that there is only one Devaydna, and consequently 
that one must combine the different accounts. How in so 
doing he pictures the relation between the “ray,” which in 
Chand. 8, 6, 5 connects the artery and the sun, and the stages 
1—5, which according to Chand. 5, 10, 1 lead to the sun, is 
not clear from his remark p. 1112, 7, that both are not mu¬ 
tually exclusive; he further identities “the Flame” Chand. 
5, 10, 1 with Agniloka Kaush. 1, 3, inserts Vdyuloka Kaush. 

I, 3 between “Year” and “Sun” Chand. 5, 10, 1, and then 
again Devaioka Bfib. 6, 2, 15 between “Year” and Vdyuloka, 
and likewise finally Varunaloka, Indraloka, Prajdpatiloka from 
Kaush. 1, 3 between “Lightning” and “Brahman” Chand. 5, 10 
(p. 1113 ff.). We thus get the following order of the stages of 
the Devaydna: 1. The Flame *= Agniloka, 2. the Day, 3. the 
Fortnight in which the moon increases, 4. the Half-year in 
which the days increase, 5. the Year, 6. the World of the 
Gods, 7. Vdyuloka, 8. the Sun, 9. the Moon, 10. Lightning, 

II. Varunaloka , 12. Jndrahka, 13. Prajdpatiloka, 14. Brahman. 

Now what meaning have these stages for the ascending 

Soul? Are they sign-posts or places of enjoyment? To this 
must be answered: they are neither one nor the other, but 
guides who conduct the Soul to Brahman. For after the Soul 
has reached the Lightning, it is said (above pp. 166. 363) 
“there indeed is a man (spirit), who is not as a human being, 
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“he leads it to Brahman;” whence it is to be inferred that 
the preceding spirits: Flame etc. are of human nature (p. 1117, 
6). For the Soul, in this condition, when all its organs are 
drawn in, is in need of guidance, somewhat like a drunken 
man or one whose senses are confused; this guidance is under¬ 
taken by the Flame, the Day etc.; wherefore we must under¬ 
stand by them not the natural phenomena which serve as 
signposts, for they would be incapable of leading him, but the 
Gods presiding over them; and also for the reason that Flame, 
Day. etc., are not always present, and waiting is impossible, 
as we saw (above p. 440). For the same reason too the stages 
named are not places of enjoyment for the Soul, as the 
designation Loka (world, place of enjoyment) might seem to 
indicate; to other Souls which dwell in them, they may serve 
as such places of enjoyment, but the Soul which is ascending 
through them is deprived of its organs and hence not capable 
of enjoying (p. 1118). After the Soul has come to the Light¬ 
ning, it is led onwards by the “man who is not like a human 
“being” into Brahman, through Varnnaloka, Jndraloka, Bra- 
jdpatiloka ; these are in some way or other helpful, either by 
removing obstacles, or by some other assistance (p. 1119). 

4. Brahman as Goal of the Path. 

After the description of the Devaydna in Brih. 6, 2, it is 
said in conclusion: “there in the worlds of Brahman they 
“dwell faraway; for such there is no return.”—Which Brah¬ 
man are we to understand here, the real uncreated, highest 
Brahman as such, or the created (karyam), lower, attribute- 
possessing Brahman (p. 1119, 10)? 

To this Biidari replies that the highest Brahman cannot 
bo meaut, because an entering into it is impossible, since 
it is omnipresent and is the inner Soul of him who goes 
(p. 1120, 1), because the plural “the worlds of Brahman” in¬ 
dicates plurality, which does not pertain to the highest Brah¬ 
man, and because the expression “World” (loka) denotes a 
place of enjoyment, into which one enters, and therefore some¬ 
thing changeable (p. 1120,7). But this place is termed Brahman 
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because of its near relationship to Brahman; “for the highest 
“Brahman becomes the lower Brahman (p. 1121,2), through 
“association with pure determinations ( vi^uddha-upddhisamban - 
“dhat), when one conceives of it, for the purpose of worship, 
“as connected with certain qualities of the created Brahman 
“as ‘Manas is its substance’” (Chand. 3, 14,2, above p. 152) 
etc. (p. 1121,2). Like all that is created, the world of the 
lower Brahman perishes at last, but by then its inhabitants 
have attained Samyagdar^anam, and thus they then enter, 
together with Einwyagurbha , the ruler of the world of Brah¬ 
man, into the highest, perfectly pure ( pariguddha ) Brahman, 
“that highest seat of Vishnu" (Katli. 3, 9); this is the Krama- 
niukti , of which the Smpiti says:— 

“After the world’s deliverance ban come, 

“And with it God's; in union with him, 

“All pious folk, attaining Selfhood go 
“With him into the fields of perfect bliss.” 

With this interpretation of Bddari is contrasted, in what 
follows (p. 4, 3, 12—14) that of Jaimini, who insists that not 
the lower, but the higher Brahman is to he understood, whence 
it seems to follow that he did not go beyond the doctrine of 
the Five Fires and hence did not recognise at all the esoteric 
metaphysics of the Vedanta. “Several” adhered according to 
p. 1124, 9 to this view of Jaimini, among them probably the 
compiler of the Brahmasiltras (above p. 24) as he otherwise 
would probably not have left to Jaimini the last word on a 
question so vitally important for the system. This deviation 
on the fact of a portion of the Vedanta school gives Qankara 
occasion for the beautiful digression p. 1124—1134. which we 
have translated in full above p. 109—115 and in which the 
esoteric metaphysics of the Vedanta find clearer expression 
than anywhere else. 



XL. Heavenly Lordship and Final Liberation 

of the Pious. 

Sutras 4, 4, 8—22. 

1. Lordship ( aigvaryam ). 

The condition of those who have entered into Brahman 
by the Path of the Gods is indicated by the word, derived 
from tyvara (Lord), viz. aigvaryam : that is, being Lord or 
God. As a description of this condition may he taken among 
others the passage Chand. 8, 2 (above p. 161), where is de¬ 
scribed how he who has attained freedom ( Ic&mucara ) enjoys 
the fulfilment of all wishes. Should he desire intercourse with 
the departed, with fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, 
should his mind desire after sweet odours and garlands, food 
and drink, song and music, or women,—“whatsoever goal he 
“ may desire, whatsoever he may wish, that ariseth for him at 
“his wish, and that he obtaineth; therefore is he glad.'’ 

If it be asked whether the mere wish alone suffices for 
the fulfilment of the wish, or whether, besides that, some other 
special means are needed, it is to be noted that the scripture 
mentions the wish only aud no other means besides for its 
fulfilment (p. 1144, 10); if however such other means cooperate, 
then it is certainly without any trouble, and without its being 
possible for the wish to be frustrated; moreover, in contrast 
with earthly wishes, the fulfilment is here not a passing one, 
but endures as long as its purpose (the satisfaction of the 
wisher) demands it (p. 1144, 14). Upon this fact, that the 
wishes of the liberated are not in vain, depends also their 
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freedom, since no one, if he can avoid it, chooses to remain 
under a ruler (p. 1145, 3). 

2. The Existence of those who have obtained 

Lordship. 

The power of wishing possessed by the Blessed presupposes 
that they also possess Manas, the organ of wishing. Whether 
they are besides provided with a body and with senses, is 
doubtful. Badari disputes it, because otherwise it ought not 
to be said by way of exclusion: “with Manas he beholds 
“those wishes and rejoices in the world of Brahman Jaimini 
on the other hand maintains it, appealing to the passage: 
“be is one, he is threefold,” etc. (Chand. 7, 26, 2); being three¬ 
fold presupposes a bodily existence; and even if the passage 
quoted is taken from the Bhfmavidya , that is, from a nir- 
gund vidyd, yet the aigvaryam to which it refers belongs to 
the fruit of the sagund vidydh (p. 1146, 5). Bddardyana , 
finally, assumes, that, because the scripture teaches both, 
those possessed of lordship can subsist at pleasure either in 
bodily or in bodiless form (p. 1146, 10); in the latter case 
the enjoyment of wishes must be conceived as taking place 
as in dreaming, in the former as in the waking state (p. 1146, 
15. 1147, 4).—But how are we to conceive existence in three 
or more bodies at once? Are they to be conceived as being 
all animated, or rather, since the Soul cannot multiply itself, 
as all soul-less except one, like automata (wooden machines, 
d&ruyantram )? The answer to this is: as one light can 
divide itself into several lights, so he who has attained lord- 
ship can be in different bodies simultaneously, as without 
this their moving would be impossible; his Atman rules them, 
entering into them by means of a division of the Up&dfns ; 
just as indeed the books of Yoga teach such a connection of 
the Yogin with several bodies (p. 1148, 10; cf. above p. 68). 
— We must not bring forward here the passages which teach 
the “unity without a second” of the'Atman (above p.435) for 
the lordship here described is only the ripened fruit of the 
branches of knowledge that ascribe attributes (p. 1149, 13). 
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3. Limits of Lordship. 

The lordship of the pious in the beyond extends without 
restriction to everything, with the exception of the govern¬ 
ment of the world. They thus possess the prefections 139 
connected with aigvaryam, and only the ruling of the world, 
that is, its creation, guidance and destruction, is reserved to 
the eternally perfect Igvara because he i3 once for all ap¬ 
pointed for it, and because the aigvaryam of the others has 
not subsisted from eternity, but has a beginning in time. 
Otherwise, too, unpleasantnesses might occur, in that, for 
instance, one might wish the continued existence of the world 
and another its destruction; so that there belongs to the 
highest Igvara a supremacy over the others, in that he has 
to bring their wishes into harmony (p. 1351, 1). Their .Free¬ 
dom ( svdrajyam ) “rests” upon that of the highest lgcara\ into 
him, who iu this sense is named “the Lord of wishes” (mawa- 
saspati) (Taitt. 1, 6, 2), the pious enter, so that his lordship 
is conditioned by that of the highest Igvara (p. 11.61, 14). 

When, in Rigv. X, 90, 3 (above p. 168), it is said: — 

u However great ia nature’s majesty, 

14 The Spirit is yet higher raised by far, 
u Of it but one foot do all beings make, 

“Three feet of him are immortality in heaven,” 

two forms of the highest God are here spoken ot, the one 
changeable, belonging only to the realm of change ( vii’cdra - 
matra-goccira ) and one unchangeable, to which all changes 
return ( vikdra-avartin ), of which it is written (Kath. 5, 15): 
“after him, the Shining, shine all things, from his light shines 
“this whole world.” From these two forms of existence, the 
changeless and the changing (aviJcritam and liar yam 


13a As uu example of these, £ankara names, on p. 1150, 8 as also 
p. 3l4, 7, animan. According to Gaudapada on Saflkhyakurika v. 23 
there are the following eight: 1 . animan, 2. [gariman and] laghiman 
3. mahiman, 4. prapti, 5. prdkdmyam, 6. vapituam, 7. tgitvam, 8. yatra- 
l &tna- avojayitvam) for the explanation of these expression* see above 
p. 39. 
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brahma, p. 1119, 11), which for Qankara coincide with the 
attributeless and attribute - possessing conceptions, 140 
the pious, because they have looked only to the attribute- 
possessing Brahman, attain to that conditioned Brahman 
only (p. 1L52, 6), because their insight (kratu) reaches only 
to it. And as they have not attained the higher, attribute- 
less, but ouly the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman, there¬ 
fore even within the latter their power is not boundless, but 
limited (p. 1152, 8), and oi-ly in respect of enjoyment does 
their lordships equal that of the highest tgvara (p. 1153, 2). 

4. Final Liberation of the Pious. 

But if this is so, if the lordship of the pious is not un¬ 
surpassable ( sa-atujaya ), must it not then also be finite, so 
that its possessors at last return to earth-life? — To this 
answers “the venerable B&darayapa” in the last Sutram of 
the work: “Ah return according to Scripture, no return accord - 
u ing to Scripture.” And the meaning of this is: “Those who 
“through artery and ray attain to the world of Brahman 
“described in the scripture, by the stages of the Flame etc., 
“upon the Path of the Gods, where are the lakes Am- and 
u -»yam, in the world of Brahman, in the third heaven from 
“here, where is the lake Airammadxyam and the fig-tree 
“ Somavasana, and the stronghold of Brahman Aparajitd, and 
“the golden palace Prahhuvimitam (Chand. 8, 6, 3), as it is 
•described in many hymns and explanations (cf. Kaush. 1, 
“3—5),—those who have attained to it, do not return like 
“those in the world of the moon, on the expiration of enjoy- 
“inent: ‘Immortality attains he who ascends by it’ (Chand. 
“8, 6, 6),—‘for them there is no return' (Bfih. 6, 2, 15),— 
‘“those who enter thereupon, return not again to this world’ 
“(Chand. 4, 15, 6),—‘he goes to the world of Brahman and 
“‘returns not again’ (Chand. 8, 15, 1),—as the scripture says. 
“But rather, even when their lordship comes to an end, they 


ho Upon this confusion of the phenomenal forma aud the form» 
of presentation of Brahman compare above p. 206. 
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“ do not return, but go, as shown (above p. 442), when the 
“transformed [Brahman] ceases to exist, pass with the ruler 
“thereof into the highest Brahman. Namely, after the dark- 
“ness [of their Ignorance] has melted away in Scvniyckgdar - 
“ganam, then, as the highest goal there opeus before them, 
“the eternal, perfect Nirvanam ; in this they take their refuge 
“and therefore for such also as place themselves under the 
“protection of the attribute - possessing Brahman, there is 
“verily no return.” 
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*815, 6—7 = 104 n. 
838—842 = 377 
*843, 4—844, 5 = 95 
866—868 mm 187 
*867,12—868, 8 = 103 
*909, 7 ft'. = 437 
913—917 = 430 
*917, 5ff. = 418 n. 
922—924 = 141 ff. 
*953 -- 25 n. 
*954—957 = 287 ff. 
973—988 = 405 ff. 
984 mm 376 
1006—1012 = 411 
*1007, 1—3 = 83 n. 
*1008, 5—9 = 83 
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*1009, 4 = 84 
1010—1021 = 84 
1017—1024 = 411 
1021—1024 = 85 
1034—1041 = 143 
1042—1045 = 84 
1042—1048 = 412 
*1047,7-1048,1 = 104 n. 

1049 1075 = 413 ff. 

*1064, 6-8 = 95 
1075—1078 = 421 
1078—1079 = 423 

1080— 1081 = 424 

1081— 1085 => 412 n. 
1085—1086 = 426 
1087—1093 = 367 ff. 
1093-1098=370 ft. 375 
1098—1103 = 427 ft'. 
1103—1105 = 379 
1105—1109 = 440 
1110—1119 = 441 
1119—1124 = M2 

*1121, 1—4 = 103 
*1124,10-11:44,3=109 ff. 
1134—1136 = 439 
1137—1139 = 432 
1140 « 434 
1141— 1143 = 433 
1143—1153 = 444 ff. 
*1153—1155 = 447 
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I. Short Survey of the Vedanta System. 

1. Introductory. 

§ 1. The fundamental thought of the Vedanta, most briefly Fund*mon- 
expressed by the Vedic words: tat tvam asi, “that art thou” 

(Chand. 6, 8, 7) and aham brahma asmi , ‘‘.I am Brahman” vodunta. 
(Byih. 4, 10), is the Identity oe Bsahman and the Sold; 
this means that Brahman , i. e., the eternal principle of all 
Being, the power which creates, sustains and again absorbs 
into itself all worlds, is identical with the Atman , the Self or 
the Soul, i. e., that in us which we recognise, when we see 
things rightly, as our very self and true essence. This soul 
of each one of us is not a part, an emanation of Brahman, 
but wholly and absolutely the eternal, indivisible Brahman 
Himself. 

§ 2. The statement contradicts experience (vyavahdra), cout 
which shows us not that unity, but a plurality (n&n&tvam), an dIotion 
extension ( prapanca ) of names and forms (ndma-rtlpe, i. <?.,* 
impressions of ear and eye, sense-impressions) and as a part 
of them our own Self in the form of our created and perish¬ 
able body. 

§ 3. But the fundamental dogma of the Vedanta is equally contr*. 
in contradiction with the canon of Vedic ritual; this it is true * iotiou 
teaches the continued existence (vyatireka) of the soul after work*, 
the body, but it assumes a plurality of individual souls different 
from Brahman; they are entangled in unceasing transmigration 
(samsara) and at the death of each body pass into a new 
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body; in this process the works ( karman ) of anyone life con¬ 
dition inexorably the succeeding life and its nature. 

ignoift»co § 4. Both experience, as a result of worldly means of 
cognition (pramanam) —perception ( pratyaksham ), inference 
( anumdnam ) etc.—, and the canon of the Vodic ritual with its 
commands and prohibitions, promises and threats rest on false 
knowledge ( mithyd-jndnam), an innate illusion ( bhrdnti ), which 
is called Avidyd, Ignorance; what it tells us is, like the pic¬ 
tures of a dream, only true till the awakening comes. This 
innate Avidyd is more accurately described by saying that 
the Atman, the Soul, the Self is unable to distinguish itself 
from the Upddhis or limitations (i. e., the body, the psychic 
organs and works) with which the Soul is clad, and of which 
only a part—the body—is annihilated in death, the rest ac¬ 
companying the Soul on its migrations.—This Avidyd is the 
contrary of Vidyct, knowledge, also called perfect knowledge 
(samyagdarganam), by virtue of which the Atman distinguishes 
itself from the Upddhis, and recognises that they are dependent 
on Avidyd, a glamour {mdya) or an illusion ( abhimdna ); while 
it is itself identical with the one Brahman, without a second, 
who comprehends all things in Himself. 

source of § 6. Sarnyagdarganam, perfect knowledge can neither be 

Know,ed * 0 p ro ^ UC ed by worldly means of knowledge ( pratyaksham, anu¬ 
mdnam, etc.), nor commanded by the canon of the Veda as a 
duty, because both are rooted in Avidyd and do not lead 
beyond it. The only source of Yidyd is revelation, Qruti 
(which we. not quite correctly, generally term “Scripture”) 
i, e., the Veda, and of this in particular the part of know¬ 
ledge (jnana-kdnda) which exists side by side with the part 
of works ( karma-kanda)‘, and contains certain texts scattered 
through the Mantras and lirdhmanas\ but more especially 
formed in the concluding chapter of the latter, the Vedanta 
(end of the Veda), known as the Upanishads. —The whole of 
the Veda without distinction, that is the whole body of Man¬ 
tras (Hymns and formulas) and Brdhmanas (theological ex¬ 
planations) together with the Upanishads is of divine origin; it 
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was “breathed out” by Brahman and only “beheld” by the 
human authors ( jrishis ). The world and the Gods with it pass 
away but the Veda is eternal; it outlasts the destruction of 
the world and continues to exist in the spirit of Brahman; in 
accordance with the words of the Veda, which contain the 
eternal archetypes of things, gods, men, animals, etc. are 
created by Brahman at the beginning of each world period; 
thereupon the Veda is revealed to them by “Expiration”—the 
part of works as a canon of actions which have happiness 
(i abhyudaya J as their object, the part of knowledge as the 
source of Samyagdarganam, the only fruit of which is bliss 
(nihcreyasam) i. e., liberation.—Perfect knowledge is not attain¬ 
able by reflection ( tarka ), and just as little by tradition or 
Smriti (including the Vedic Sfltras, Kapila, Mann, the Maha- 
bharatam, etc.); both of these, reflection and Smriti, can only 
in a secondary sense be considered a source of truth, so far 
as they are directed to the Veda and serve to clear up and 
complete its revelation. 


2. Theology. 

§ 6. The aim of man ( purusha-artha ) is liberation (moksha) Higher md 
i. e., the cessation of transmigration ( samsdra); and the release Kn ' o '”'^ g# 
of the soul from its wanderings is brought about by man’s 
own Self ( diman ) being recognised as identical with the highest 
Self ( parama-dtman ), t. e., the Brahman . The whole content 
of Vidyd is therefore knowledge of the Atman or Brahman 
(they are interchangeable ideas).—But there are two sorts of 
knowledge of Brahman—the higher knowledge (pard vidyd)] i 
its aim is SamyagdarQanam and its one and only fruit is j 
liberation; and the lower knowledge ( apard vidyd) which 
does not aim at the knowledge but at the worship ( updsand ) j 
of Brahman; it brings as its fruit, according to the steps of 
this worship, in part the prospering of works ( karma-samriddhi ), 
in part happiness ( abhyudaya, heavenly, perhaps also in the 
following birth), and finally in part krumannikti, i.e., gradual 
liberation.—The object of the higher knowledge is the higher 
Brahman {par am hr alma) and of the lower the lower 
Brahman {aparam brahma). 
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Higher and § 7. For the Scripture distinguishes two forms (rtipe) of 

Brahmaa. Brahman; the higher, attributeloss (param, nirgunam) and 
the lower attribute-possessing (aparam, sagunam) Brah¬ 
man. In the former case it is taught that Brahman is with¬ 
out any attributes (gunci), differences (vigesha), forms (dkdra), 
and limitations ( upadhi )—in the latter, for the purpose of 
worship many attributes, differences, forms, and limitations are 
ascribed to him. 

Difference § 8. One and the same object cannot be at the same 
^thorn!* 1 tirue with and without attributes, and with and without form; 
in Himself ( svatas) Brahman is therefore without attributes, 
forms, differences, and limitations; and this higher Brahman 
becomes the lower when Ignorance (avidya) for the purpose 
of worship ascribes to him the limitations or Upddhis. That 
Brahman is subject to Upddhis is only an illusion ( bhrama ), 
just as much as it is an illusion to hold a crystal for red in 
itself because it is painted red. As the clearness of the crystal 
is not changed by the red colour, so the essence of Brahman 
is not altered by the limitations ascribed by Ignorance. 

The,higher § 9. The higher Brahman is in his own nature attri- 
oftnnot he butcless ( nirgunam ), formless (nir altar am), and without differ- 
poroeived. ences ( nirvigesham ) and limitations (nirupadhikam). It is “not 
“coarse, and not fine, not short, and not long,” etc. (Brih. 
3, 8, 8); “not to be heard, not to be felt, not formed, imperish¬ 
able” (Kath. 3,16); it is ‘ not thus and not thus” (neti, neti, 
Brih. 2, 3, 6); i e., no shape and no idea corresponds to its 
real being. Therefore it is “different from what we know, 
“and from what we do not know” (Kena 1, 3); “the words 
“and thoughts turn back from it and find it not” (Taitt. 2,4); 
and the sage Bdhva met the question as to its essence by 
silence (above p. 210). 

2J-" * § 10. The only assertion that can be made of the attri* 

Brahman buteless Brahman is that it is not not. In this sense it is 
“the Existent” (sat)\ but if this conception is taken in its 
empirical sense, Brahman is rather “the non-Existent.”—The 
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Scripture further defines the essence of Brahman as through 
and through pure spirituality (intelligence, caitanyam ) just 
as the lump of salt tastes salt through and through. But by 
this two characteristics (plurality) are not ascribed to Brah¬ 
man, because both are identical, so far as the essence of 
Being consists in spirituality, and of spirituality in Being. 
Bliss, dnanda [attributed to Brahman as a third predicate 
by the later Vedanta in the name Soc-cid-dnanda) is occasion¬ 
ally recognised as a limitation of the attributeless Brahman; 
it remains unmentioned however in the discussion of his being, 
perhaps because it can be regarded as a merely negative 
quality, as painlessness, which is ascribed to Brahman alone, 
for “what is different from him is afflicted” (ato 'nyad drtam) 
as the Scripture (B? ib. 3, 4, 2) says. 

§ 11. That the attributeless Brahman cannot be perceived 
depends on the fact that he is the inner Self (antar-dtman) 
of all; as such he is on the one hand the greatest certainty 
of all and cannot be denied by anyone; on the other hand He 
is not to be perceived because in all perception He is the 
Subject ( sdkshin ), and can therefore never become the object. 
—He is however beheld by the sages in the state of Sam • 
rddhanam (perfect satisfaction), which consists in a withdrawal 
of the organs from all external things, and a concentration 
on their own inner nature. On the consciousness of being 
this attributeless Brahman and on the accompanying conviction 
of the unreality of all plurality of names and forms depends 
salvation. 

g 12. The higher Brahman becomes the lower Brah¬ 
man by being connected with pure (viguddha) or perfect 
( niratigaya ) limitations. The lower Brahman is to be recognised 
wherever the Scripture ascribes limitations, attributes, forms 
or differences of any sort to Brahman. This happens when 
the aim is not knowledge but worship ( updsand ), ami the fruit 
of this worship is, like that of works, which are to be placed 
in the same category, not liberation ( mokaha , nihgreyasam ) but 
happiness; this is, as it seems, mainly heavenly; it is however 


Brahmau 
lo the soul. 


The lower 
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limited to the Samsdra (p. 148, 6) though the heavenly lord- 
ship ( aigvaryam ) attained after death by the path of the gods 
(devaydna) as a result of the worship of the lower Brahman 
leads by means of Krainamulcti or gradual liberation to perfect 
knowledge and therefore complete liberation. This result how¬ 
ever doe3 not follow immediately, because the worshippers of 
the lower Brahman have not completely “burnt up” Ignorance; 
for it is this which ascribes the limitations to the higher Brah¬ 
man and transforms it into the lower Brahman. The nature 
of Brahman is as little changed by these limitations as (in 
the already mentioned simile) the clearness of the crystal by 
the colour with which it is painted—as the sun by its images 
swaying in the water—as space by bodies moving or burning 
in it.—The richly developed ideas of the lower Brahman may 
be divided into three groups, according to whether they regard 
Brahman pantheistically as world soul, psychologically 
as principle of the individual soul, or theistically as a per¬ 
sonal God. 

§ 13. The most important passages of the first group are 
Ohand. 3, 14 which terms Brahman “all-working, all-wishing, 
“all-smelling, all-tasting [the principle of all action and sen¬ 
suous perception], embracing the All, silent, ungrieved” (above 
p. 153); and Muiul. 2, 1, 1 according to which sun and moon 
are his eyes, the cardinal points his ears, the wind his breath 
etc. (above p. 132). We bring under the same head Brahman 
as source of all light (p. 130); as the light beyond the sky 
and in the heart (p. 169); as the ether from which all things 
proceed (p. 145), and which holds asunder names and forms 
p. 146); as the life from which go forth all beings (p. 146), 
in which the whole world trembling moves (p. 148); as the 
inner ruler (p. 149) as the principle of the world-order; the 
bridge, which holds these v/orlds asunder that they do not 
blend (p. 162), by which sun and moon, heaven and earth, 
minutes, hours, days and years are kept apart (p. 133); finally 
as destroyer of the world, who swallows up all created things 
(p. 151). 
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§ 14. With the dimensions expressed by these ideas i6 The lower 
often contrasted the smallness which belongs to Brahman as 
psychic principle; as such he dwells in the stronghold of the dual soul, 
body (p. 199), in the lotus of the heart (p. 160), as a dwarf 
(p. 50), a span large (p. 166), an inch high (p. 155), smaller 
than a grain of millet (p. 153), large as the point of an awl 
(p. 311), as principle of life (pp. 177, 182) as onlooker (p. 171); 
also as the man in the eye (pp. 140,165) etc. 

§ 15. These ideas which assign attributes to Brahman The lower 
culminate in the conception of Him as tgvara, i. e., personal 
God. In the Upanishads this idea is relatively rare and little God. 
developed (e.g., t(;a 1; Byih. 4. 4. 22 above p. 196; Kaush. 3, 8; 

Kath. 4, 12); in the system of the Vedanta on the other band 
it plays an important part; it is Igvara by whose permission 
Samshrn, and by whose grace (prasdda, anugraha) the saving 
knowledge is conditioned; He decrees for the soul its works 
and sufferings, taking into consideration in this the works of 
the previous life, and causing the fate in the new life to pro¬ 
ceed from them as the rain produces the plant from the seed 
after its nature. The personification of Brahman as t$vara, 

Lord, Ruler, to whom is opposed the world as that which is 
to be ruled, is expressly limited to the standpoint rooted in 
Ignorance of worldly action, which has no reality in the highest 
sense (above p. 272). 

3. Cosmology. 

§ 16. The dual knowledge (apard and pard viclyd) of tuo ompir 
Theology (and as we shall see of Eschatology) has as its 
counterpart in the spheres of Cosmology and Psychology the ai »t*m- 
dual standpoint:—the empirical ( vyctvnhdva-civasthd , literally, 
standpoint of worldly action) which teaches a creation of the 
world by Brahman and a wandering of the soul rendered in¬ 
dividual by the Upadhis; and the metaphysical (paramdrtho 
avasthd , literally, standpoint of the highest reality) which 
maintains the identity of the soul with Brahman, and denies all 
plurality, and therefore the validity of the ideas of the creation 
and existence of the world, as well as the individuality and 
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wanderings of the soul.—To the detriment of clearness and 
logic this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cosmology is not 
always strictly adhered to. The system takes up the meta¬ 
physical standpoint as a rule and neglects the empirical, with¬ 
out however denying or being able to deny its relative right 
of existence, it being the indispensable presupposition for the 
apard vidya of Eschatology. This apard vidyd treats the 
creation in the Cosmology very fully and regards it as real, at 
the same time we meet with the assertion again and again that 
this scriptural doctrine of the creation has only the purpose of 
teaching the Brahmanhood of the world; to support this view 
the idea of causality is transformed into that of identity; in 
Psychology the metaphysical doctrine of the identity of 
Brahman and the world is always in the foreground, and is 
defended against an opponent who generally speaking upholds 
the empirical standpoint indispensable for the Eschatology of 
the system, but also (e. g., in maintaining the creation of the 
soul) deviates from it, so that the relative recognition and ap¬ 
propriation of his arguments only concerns a part of them, 
and a complete theory of the empirical psychology is thus 
wanting. Still by bringing together occasional and scattered 
assertions a reliable picture of this part of the system too 
may be obtained. 


Relation of § 17. The coherence of the system may prove to us that 
the para vidya in Theology and Eschatology forms with the 
knowledge paramartfta-avastha in Cosmology and Psychology an insepar- 
^ointeTf 0 a ble unity of metaphysical doctrine; and that on the other 
view, hand the apard vidyd' of Theology and Eschatology with the 
vyavtihdra-avaslhd of Cosmology and Psychology a connected 
picture of metaphysics viewed from the empirical standpoint 
of Avidyd (i. e., innate realism) and forms a system of popular 
religion for all those who cannot raise themselves to the stand¬ 
point of the doctrine of identity.— And it is clear that only 
a lower, not a higher Brahman can be conceived as creator 
of the world, firstly because the act of creation, as has been 
repeatedly insisted on, requires a plurality of powers (above 
p. 227), which can only be ascribed to the aparam brahma ; 
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and further, because the passage by which this plurality of 
creative powers is proved: “all-working is he, all-wishing, all- 
smelling, all-tasting” (Cltand. 3, 14, 2) receives the preference 
as a proof of the doctrine of the lower Brahman. 

£ 18. According to the Upanishads Brahman creates the 
world and then as individual soul (anena jivena dtmanct) enters 
into it (Chand. 6, 3, 2. Taitt. 2, 6. Brih. 1, 4, 7. Kaush. 4, 20). 
There is no question either of an existence of individual souls 
before the creation, or of a periodically repeated creation.— 
In this view the germs of the empirical and metaphysical 
doctrine of the Vedanta are present in an undeveloped form 
side by side; the metaphysical part is the identity of the soul 
with Brahman, the empirical the extension of the world of 
sense. In the Vedanta system the two are separated; meta¬ 
physically we have the identity of the soul with Brahmau 
but neither origin, persistence, nor destruction of the world; 
empirically on the other hand we have a creation of the 
world but no identity of Brahman and the soul; on the con¬ 
trary the individual soul with the Upadhis, which cause its 
individuality, has existed from all ei rnity and migrates (ex¬ 
cept in the case of liberation) from one body to another to 
all eternity; and the dogma of the creation of the world is 
transformed into that of a periodically alternating emanation 
of the world from Brahman and reabsorption in it; these 
processes repeat themselves not once only but countless times 
throughout eternity. Souls, like the elements, continue to 
exist, at the reabsorption of the world, potentially and as 
seed in Brahman, and at each new creation go forth from 
Him unchanged. The original sense of the doctrine of creation 
is thus completely abandoned; it is adhered to, in the modi¬ 
fied form in question, simply because the Veda teaches it; in 
the system there is a motive not for a creation of the world, 
but rather for its eternal duration; in place of this (to save 
the authority of Scripture) we have the periodical creation 
and reabsorption, which however must incessantly be repeated, 
and are not permitted to alter the order of the world; this 
is to satisfy the condition of eternal existence demanded by 




World- 
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the system, and is as we shall see, dependent oa a moral 
necessity. 

The \*orld 19. The fundamental idea of the empirical Cosmology 

beginning and. Psychology is that Samsara (transmigration) has no 
beginning. There exists from eternity a plurality of in¬ 
dividual souls different from Brahman. What distinguishes 
them from Brahman (with whom they are in the metaphysical 
sense identical) is the Upddhis in which they are clothed; by 
Upadhis are understood, in addition to the works, which ac¬ 
company the soul, the psychic organs (indriyas, manas, tnukhya 
prana), the subtle body (sftkshmam gariram) which bears them, 
and, in a more extended sense, occasionally the gross body 
together with external objects. Only the gross body is an¬ 
nihilated by death; the subtle body on the other hand with 
the psychic organs has existed from eternity as the vestment 
of the soul and accompanies it on all its wanderings. And 
the wandering soul is further accompanied by the works (ritual 
and moral) performed by it during life; and it is just these 
which prevent Sarpsara from coming to a standstill. Por every 
deed, good and evil, demands retribution, and therefore reward 
and punishment, not only in the Beyond but, besides that, in 
the form of another existence. Without works no human life 
is conceivable; and therefore also no life that is not followed 
by another as its retribution. Very good works result in 
existence as a god; very bad in existence as an animal or 
plant; even if the soul does no works iu these lives, this does 
not protect it from rebirth, for works of special goodness or 
badness demand for their retribution several successive exist¬ 
ences. On this depends the fact that Samsara through all 
spheres of existence from the gods down to plants is without 
beginning and (if the seed of works is not “ burnt up” by 
knowledge) without end. 


Moral no- § 20. The spatial extension of the sense-world ( namartipa - 
th'oroatioi P ra P a ^ ca ) essentially nothing more than the fruit of works 
of tho which is imposed as a burden ( adhydropita , p. 1066, 1. 1132, 10) 
v ' rorl<i on the soul; the world is, as the common formula runs, kriya- 
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kdraka-phalam (pp. 273, 12. 291,6. 447,3. 987,6), “requital 
of the deed on the doer;” it is blwgyam (what is to be en¬ 
joyed) while the soul in it is blwktar (enjoyer) and on the 
other hand Icartar (doer); both of these of necessity and in 
exact agreement with its kartritvam (activity) in the preceding 
existence. The intermediator between the works and their fruit 
(which includes the deeds and suffering of the succeeding 
existence) is not an adrishtam (invisible power of the works 
reaching beyond life) or at least not this alone but rather the 
Ifvara, a personification of Brahman, which is valid for the 
empirical standpoint alone (§ 15); the I^vara decrees action 
and suffering for the soul in the new birth in exact corres¬ 
pondence to the works of the former existence. Moreover 
each new creation of the world .after its absorption into Brah¬ 
man depends on the same necessity as the rebirth; for even 
when the souls are absorbed in Brahman, they still continue 
to exist in the form of seed together with their works, and 
the latter require for their retribution another creation of the 
world, i. e., the emanation of the elements from Brahman; this 
process we shall now consider more closely. 

§ 21. At the creation, srishti , which according to this word inorganic 
is to be conceived as an “outpouring,” %. e. y emanation, there 
goes forth from Brahman first of all the Akdga, ether, or 
more properly all-penetrating space conceived as a very subtle 
form of matter; from Akdga goes forth air (vdyu), from this 
fire ( agni , tejas), from this water ( dpas ), from this earth 
(prithivi, annam) ; and in this process each successive element 
is produced not by the elements themselves but by Brahman 
in the form of the elements. In reverse order at the end of 
the world earth first becomes water, this fire, this air, this 
etber, and this Brahman.—Ether is perceived by the sense 
of bearing, air by hearing and touch, fire by hearing, touch 
and sight, water by hearing, touch, sight and taste; and earth 
by hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell. These elements 
occurring in nature, however, are not the pure, original ele¬ 
ments but a mixture of all with preponderance of some one 
of them. [There is no systematic account of the theory of 
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mixture in Qaiikura’s Commentary on the Brahmastitras; we 
do not find one before the Yedantasara.] 

§ 22. After Brahman has created the Elements, he enters 
them, according to the Upanishads, as the individual soul; i. e., 
in our system the wandering souls, which continue to exist 
potentially (Qakti-dtmana) in Brahman even after the destruction 
of the world, awake from this state, itself a part of the glamour 
[of empirical reality], of very deep sleep ( maydmayi mahdsur- 
shuptih, p. 342, 9) and assume divine, human, animal or plant 
bodies according to their works in the previous existence. 
This comes about by the seed of the elements, carried by the 
soul with it on its wanderings in the form of the subtle body, 
becoming the gross body by the addition of homogeneous par¬ 
ticles from the coarse elements which surround it (above p. 259); 
at the same time it unfolds the psychic organs (mukhya prdna, 
manas, indriyas) which during the wandering were rolled to¬ 
gether (eampindtia). (What becomes in the case of the organs 
of plant souls remains undiscussed; it may be assumed that 
they remain rolled up.) The body is nd^nuTupakTita-kitryU' 
karana-saufjhata (pp. 473, 17. 455,4. 686,6), “the complex of 
“the organs of work formed of names and shapes” *' [?*•&, from 
the elements], and the soul is lord (avdmin) of this complex. 
The growth of the body takes places from the elements, in 
which gross, middle and fine are distinguished; corresponding¬ 
ly faeces, flesh, and Manas are developed from earth; urine, 
blood, and Prana from water; and bones, marrow, and speech 
from fire;—as however according to the system the soul al¬ 
ready has with it its psychic organs, and among them Manas, 
Prapa, and speech, we must either see a contradiction here, 
or assume that the growing Manas, Prana and speech are 


* According to Chand. 6, 3, 2 Brahman enters into the element* by 
means of the individual »oul and by this means expands Mimsed a* 
names and shape*; Qnflkara on vhe other band speaks, p. 607, 1. of a 
nixtt> arupa-tndj/d-dvesa, an entrance into the illusion of names and shape* 
and in this sense the above formula is probably to be translated; for 
p. 787, 13 the expression kdrya-karanasangh-dta is replaced by deha in 
this formula. 
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related to the similarly named organa which the soul always 
has with it, as the coarse body is to the subtle. The ab¬ 
sorption of this material from food is rendered possible by the 
fact that (v. § 21) every natural body contains all the original 
elements.—According to their origin organisms are divided 
into those born from germs (plants), those born from moisture 
(vermin), the oviparous, and the viviparous^; procreation con¬ 
sists in the soul of the child, which has entered into the 
father as food and sojourned in him as a guest, passing by 
means of the sperm into the body of the mother and from 
her blood developing the subtle into the coarse body. Death 
is the separation of the soul (with its organs and the subtle 
body) from the material body; if the organism is destroyed 
the soul wanders forth. The duration of life is not accidental 
but is predestined exactly according to the quantum of works 
to be atoned for, just as the nature of the life is by their 
quality. On the other hand again we find works, which cease 
to be, not all at once, but only after repeated rebirths; only 
in this way can we explain why e. g. transmigration does not 
come to a standstill when the soul enters into a plant. As 
every plant is an embodied soul, and every incarnation only 
serves the end of atonement, the system is quite logical 
(pp. 772, 4. 774, 5) in attributing sensation to plants also.— 
While the duration of life of plant, animal, and human souls 
is short, those souls which, in consequence of exceptional per¬ 
formances in the previous life, are born as gods, are immortal, 
i. e., they continue to exist till the next destruction of the 
world; then they again enter the cycle of Saijisara; and the 
places of Indra etc. can be occupied by another soul in the 
next period (above p. 69). 


§ 23. Just as all clay vessels are in reality only clay, No world 
since the conversion of the clay into vessels is “a mere name, ftom th “ 
dependent on words” (vdcdrambhanam vikdro, ndmadheyam , c »i point 
Chand. 6, 1, 4 cf. Parmenides’ saying: “tip i:dvx’ ovoia iaxtv, ofTlew - 
2oaa fipoxol xax^hevxo, TCercot&oxee etvai aXY)39j), so also the whole 
world is in reality only Brahman and has no existence beyond 
Brahman ( brahma-vyatirekena ); there is nothing different from 
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Brahman (na ilia ndnd asti kincana , Brill. 4, 4, 19). But here 
our system goes further than the Veda. The whole extension 
o£ names and forms (ndmardpa-prapaiica), the whole plurality 
of phenomena (rvpabhedct) is, from the standpoint oi highest 
reality, caused, produced and laid as a burden [upon the soul] 
by Ignorance ( avidyd-kalpita , avidyd-pratyupasthdpita, avidyd- 
adliydropita), arises from false knowledge (m ithydjndna-vijritn- 
bhita), is a mere illusion ( dbhimana ), which is refuted by per¬ 
fect knowledge (Samyagdarganam )just as the illusion that 
there is a snake, where there is only a rope, a man where 
there is only a tree trunk, or a sheet of water where there is 
only a mirage, is refuted by closer examination and deceives 
no longer. The whole world is only an illusion (mdyd) which 
Brahman projects ( prasdrayati ) from himself like a magician 
( mdydvin), and by which he is not affected any more than the 
magician is by the magic he creates; or, to change the image. 
Brahman owing to Ignorance appears as multiplex (vibhavyate) 
just as the magician does owing to the illusion; he is the cause 
of the continued existence (sthiti-kdrawnn) of the world, as 
the magician is of the magical scene he projects, and of the 
absorption of the world into his own Self (sva-dtmani eva upa- 
samhdra-kdramm ), just as the earth withdraws living beings 
into itself; the action of plurality ( bhedarvyavahdra ) during 
the existence of the world and the force of plurality {bheda- 
galcti) before and after both depend on Ignorance or false 
knowledge. As to this idea of avidyd , mitkyajmnam, all 
further enquiry is at a loss; of the origin oi this Ignorance, 
innate .in all of us, we learn nothing; we penetrate deepest 
by the repeatedly employed image of the person with diseased 
eyes, who sees two moons, where in reality thore is only one.* 


* Guilt reaching back ad ii\finitum i8 in this case not to be thought 
of; cf. what has been said above p. 302 and as confirmation the important 
passage p. 85, 4: tat-lcrita-dharma-adharma-nimittam sa^ariratvam, iti cet? 
na! Qarira-sambandhaeya asiddhatvdd dhartna-adharmayor utma-kntatva- 
atiddheh; (arira-satnbandhasya dharma • adharmayos tat-Icritatvasya ca 
itara itara-agrayaiva-prasaftgad andha-parampard eva eshd anaditva-kal- 
pand kriyd-samavdyaabhdvdc ca dtmanah Kartntva-anupapatteh (trans¬ 
lated above p. 420). 
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However the non-existence of the world is only relative: the 
plurality of phenomena, names and forms, and Maya, are tattvu- 
anyatvdbhyctm anirvacaniya, i. a, “one cannot say that they 
“are Brahman (tat), nor yet that they are different from Him.” 
They are, like the figures in a dream, true ( satya ) so long as 
the dream lasts, and are so no longer when the awakening 
(prabodha ) comes.—This idealism, of which we see the dawn 
only in the Upauishads, the Vedanta tries to bring into unison 
with the Vedic doctrine of creation by maintaining that by 
creation is only meant the identity (ancinyatvavvi, tdddtrnyani) 
of the world and Brahman; the world is the effect, Brahman 
is the cause; and effect and cause are identical; for the proof 
of this proposition the persistence of matter through changing 
states serves as the main argument. 


4. Psychology. 

§ 24 . While we recognise in all Being around us, in all The ioni 
the names and forms, of which the world consists, a deception, al ° r “* 1 ,e 
a mere illusion dependent on Ignorance and comparable to a 
dream, there is one point in tho Universe when these consider¬ 
ations have no application; this point is our soul, i.e., our own 
Self (dtman). This Self caunot be demonstrated because it 
is the basis of every proof, but it cannot be denied either, 
because auyone who denies it presupposes its existence (above 
p. 127). Of what nature is there this sole foundation of all 
certainty, the soul or inner Self? How is it related to Brah¬ 
man, who includes all Being in Himselt? 

§ 25. The soul can (1) not be different from Brahman of 
because there is nothing “Existent’’ outside Brahman; but if wJth Brat . 
is (2) not to bo regarded as a transformation of Brahman man. 
either, for Brahman is unchanging; it is (3) just as little a 
part of Brahman, for He has no parts.—Therefore it only 
remains that the soul is identical with Brahman, and that 
each of us is the whole, indivisible, changeless Brahman who 
comprehends all Being in Himself.. 
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The 8onl 
from tho 
metaphysi¬ 
cal stand¬ 
point. 


The soul 
from the 
empirical 
standpoint. 


The 

Upddhis. 


§ 26. From this follows that all that is established of the 
Brahman who is without differences, is also true of the soul; 
like Brahman the Soul is essentially pure spirituality (caitan- 
yam), and to it are applicable all those negative character¬ 
istics whose purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman 
from all ideas by which His Being might seem to be limited. 
Therefore the soul is, like .Brahman (1) omnipresent (vibhu f 
sarvagata), or, as we should say, spaceless, (2) omniscient and 
omnipotent, (3) neither agent (kartar) nor enjoyer (or sufferer 
as the case may be, bhoktar). 

§ 27. If the true nature of the soul lies in these charac¬ 
teristics, it follows that all wdiich contradicts them is “ascribed” 
to it only by Ignorance. These ascribed limitations or Upddhis 
have their foundation only in false knowdedge and to them as 
we saw all which conditions bodily existence belongs; on them 
depends the fact that the soul in the state of Saipsara is 
(1) not all-pervading and omnipresent but dwells in the heart, its 
size being limited to that of the Manas , (2) is also not omniscient 
and omnipotent; for its natural omniscience and omnipotence 
become latent through the Upddhis, just as the light and heat 
of fire in wood in which it is hidden and slumbers; (3) finally 
the soul by its connection with the Upddhis becomes an agent 
and enjoyer (kartar and bhoktar) and by these latter qualities 
its entanglement in Samsara is conditioned; for the works ot 
one life must he recompensed by enjoyment and works in the 
following existence; the works however which form one part 
of the requital demand a further requital and so on ad in¬ 
finitum. 

§ 28. This beginningless and endless Saipsara depends 
only on the soul’s true nature being hidden from it by the 
Upddhis due to Avidyd. They make Brahman the individual, 
active and enjoying soul; in addition to all outward things 
and relations and including the “gross body” which belongs 
to them and at death returns into the elements, they are the 
following: (1) the Manas aud Indriyas ; (2) the Muhhya Prana', 
(3) the Shkshmam Qariranv, and with this unchanging psychic 
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apparatus, with which the soul has been clothed from eternity 
and remains clothed till liberation, is associated (4) a change¬ 
able element which we shall terra inoral determination. 

"We have now to consider thess Upddhis individually. 

§ 29. While the gross body (deha, karya-karana-sanghata) y a naa &mi 
and its organs ( karanam ), such as eye, ear, hands, feet etc. 
perish at death, their functions ( vritti ) regarded as separate 
entities remain united with the soul for all time. These organs 
are the Indriyas (the powerful ones) which the soul puts forth 
like feelers and withdraws at death. On these depend the 
two sides of conscious life, perception on the one band and 
action on the other. Answering to this the soul has five 
faculties of perception ( jncLna-indriyas) —sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, and five faculties of action (karma- 
indriyas) —grasping, moving, speaking, procreating, and evacuat¬ 
ing. These ten Indriyas commonly named after the correspond¬ 
ing organs of the gross body, are directed by a central organ, 
the Manas, which on the one hand works up the data of per* 
ception into ideas (manasa hi eva pagyati, manasd grinoti , 

Bnh. 1, 5, 3), and on the other by the faculties of action causes 
what is willed to be executed; it is therefore at once what 
we call understanding and conscious volition. While 
the Indriyas pervade the whole body, the Manas “large as 
the point of an awl” dwells in the heart, and in the Manas , 
filling it completely, dwells the soul in the closest connection 
with it, broken only by liberation; only by the organs to which 
Ignorance chains it does the soul become an agent and enjoyer; 
it is itself as regards the activity of the organs a passive on¬ 
looker ( sdkshin ), pure apperception ( upalabdhi ) so that in spite 
of its immersion in worldly action it remains in its essence 
untouched ( asahga , ananvagata) by it. 

§ 30. With the Mukhya Prana the soul seems to be less udkhyu 
intimately connected than with Manas and the Indriyas ; this Prdna - 
term, still has in the TJpanishads the meaning of “breath in 
the mouth,” but in the system it has come to denote “chief 
breath of life.” Just as Manas and the Indriyas are the 
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functions of perception and action hypostatised into separate 
entities, the Mukhya Prana on which they all depend is a 
hypostasis of empirical life itself, which its five branches— 
Prdna, Apdna, Vydna, Samdna , and Uddna condition. Of 
these Prdna causes exhalation, Apdna inhalation: Vydna is 
what supports life when breathing is momentarily suspended; 
Samdna is the principle of digestion; just as these four sustain 
life, Uddna brings about its termination, leading the soul out 
of the body at death by one of the 101 principal arteries. 
By the same road withdraw Manas, the Indriyas and Mukhya 
Prdna", just as during life they are the forces that rule the 
organs of the body, they are after the death of the body the 
seed from which at each rebirth the bodily organs arise. 

§ 31. Just as the soul carries with it the seed of the 
(,'anram bodily organs in the Indriyas , it bears with it the seed of the 
body itself in the form of the “subtle body” si'tkshmam gariram, 
or as it is paraphrased repeatedly by Qankara, deha-vijdm 
bhuta-sukskmdni, i.e., “the subtle parts of the elements which 
form the seed of the body” [and, according to (.Jankara, as is 
demonstrable from p. 743, 4, the impure elements; cf. for a 
contrary view Vedantasara § 77]. How these subtle parts 
are related to the coarse elements is not further explained. 
The subtle body formed of them is material ( tanutvami ) but 
transparent (svacchatvam) ; therefore it i3 not seen at the with¬ 
drawal of the soul. On it depends animal heat; the corpse 
grows cold because the subtle body has left it to accompany 
the soul on its wanderings along with the other organs. 

mot»i § 32. With this psychic organism (manas, indriyas, mukhya 
prdna, sukshmam r.ariram) which is attached to the soul in 
life and death at all times, and appears completely unchang¬ 
ing, is associated further as a companion in the migrations 
a changing Upadhi; this is moral determination, consist¬ 
ing in the treasure of works ( karma-dgaya ) collected during 
life; side by side with the physical substratum (bhuta-dgraya) 
i.e., the subtle body, it departs with the soul as a moral 
substratum (karma-agraya) and inexorably determines the nature 
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of the future existence in respect of enjoyment and suffering 
as well as of works. 

§ 33. There are four states of the wandering soul— wak- special 
ing, dreaming, deep sleep, and death. In the waking state * 
the soul sojourning in the heart in association with Manas 
rules over the whole body, perceiving and working through 
Manas and the Indriyas. In dream sleep the Indriyas enter 
into rest while the Manas remains active; and the soul, sur¬ 
rounded by Manas into which have withdrawn the Indriyas, 
pervades the body in the veins and in doing so beholds the 
dreams “fitted together” from waking impressions (vdsand). 

In deep sleep the union of the soul with the Manas is dis¬ 
solved; Manas and the Indriyas , entering into rest, go into 
the veins or the pericardium and then into Mulchya Prana, 
whose activity continues in deep sleep also; meanwhile the 
soul, temporarily freed from all the Upadhis, enters into Brah¬ 
man in the ether of the heart; as the soul without the Up&dhis 
is Brahman, this entrance into Brahman is only another way 
of expressing the completo deliverance from the Upjidhis. 

From this temporary identification with Brahman the soul on 
waking issues with all its individual characteristics, the same 
that it was before. 

5. Transmigration. 

§ 34. At death the Indriyas first of all enter into the Th. p««- 
Manas, this into the Mulchya Prdna. this into the soul affected Vr>» 
by moral determination, and lastly the soul into the Sftkshmam th. 

(Jarir am. After all these are assembled in the heart, its tip 
glows to illuminate the way and the Uddna leads the soul, 
together with the Up&dhis mentioned, out of the body. The 
soul of him who has acquired (lower) knowledge passes by 
the artery of the head (■ mftrdhanyd nddi, later termed sushumna) ; 
those who have not knowledge depart by the 100 remaining 
main arteries of the body. (He who has acquired the higher 
knowledge does not, as we shall see later, depart at all.) 

From this point the roads branch ; the Ignorant who has per¬ 
formed works follows the Pitnydna or way of the fathers; he 
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who has the lower knowledge the Devayana or way of the 
gods; he who has neither knowledge nor works, i. e., the wicked 
man, is excluded from both these roads. 

§ 35. The Pitriydna , intended for those who have neither 
*ork".Pi. higher nor the lower knowledge of Brahman but have 
iriy&na) performed good works, leads the soul up to the moon to be 
recompensed. The stages on this road are the following— 
(1) smoke, (2) night, (3) the half of the month in which the 
moon wanes, (4) the half of the year in which the days grow 
shorter, (5) the world of the fathers, (6) the ether, and (7) the 
moon. In the luminous realm of the moon the souls enjoy 
converse with the gods as a reward for their works, and that 
until no more works remain. Only a part of the works how¬ 
ever is recompensed on the moon. Another part forms a 
residue (anu^aija) and finds its recompense in the next birth. 
Which works are to be understood in each case is a question 
that is not cleared up. After the works which find their 
reward on the moon are consumed the soul descends again; 
on the return journey the stages are—(1) the ether, (2) the 
air, (3) smoke, (4) the cloud, (5) rain, (6) the plant, (7) the 
male semen, and (8) the mother’s womb. In all the soul so¬ 
journs merely as a guest and is to be distinguished from the 
elements and soul3 it traverses. After it has finally reached 
a womb corresponding to the merit of its works it again passes 
out to another life on earth. 

j?*te of the § 36. The wicked who have neither knowledge nor works 

(Heii°*»'ud not ascen( * to the moon; their fate is not clearly developed, 

the third for Qahkara refers on the one hand to punishment in the 
piece). seven belles of Tama , and on the other to the “third place,” 
in which they are born again as lower animals, but the con¬ 
nection between tne two is not made clear. Though the 
wicked remain excluded from life ou the moon, among those 
who return from the moon there is a farther difference made 
between those of good conduct who are reborn in one of 
the three higher castes and those of evil conduct who enter 
the bodies of Camillas or animals. A combination of these 
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ideas to a connected whole, easily possible by the distinction 
of various steps in the good and evil works to be atoned tor, 
is not fouud in the work from which we draw our tacts. 

8 37. From those who do good works (§ 35) and adhere ^ 
to the old Yedic cult of sacrifice are to be distinguished tho.,e glllpper „oi 
who retain the Brahman doctrine but are unable to rise tojwg* 
the perfect knowledge of the doctrine of identity; and who 
therefore regard Brahman not as the soul in themselves 
hut as God outside themselves and worship him accord¬ 
ingly These possessors of the lower knowledge (apara vidyti), 
i e the worshippers of the lower, attribute-possessing ( aparanu 
sagunam) Brahman, all enter, (with the exception of such as 
have worshipped Brahman under a symbol, praWcam), alter 
death by the Devaydna into the lower Brahman. The st ages 
of thi3 road are variously given in the diflerent accounts, and 
Cankara weaves them into a whole. According to Oband. 

[Brill., Kausb.] the soul of him who possesses the lower know¬ 
ledge, after leaving the body by the artery of the head, tra¬ 
verse., the following regions —(1) Flame [— Agniloka], (2) e 
day, (3) the half of the month when the moon waxes. f4) the 
half of the year when the days grow longer, (5) the year, 

[(6) Devabka, (7) Vayidoka], (8) the sun, (9) the moon, and 
(10) lightning. These stages are neither to bo regarded as 
signposts, nor as places of enjoyment for the soul, but as 
guides which it needs, because it cannot use its own organs 
as they are rolled up. AVhile therefore by those already 
mentioned we are to understand divine, quasi-human guides 
of the soul, the soul after its entrance into the lightning is 
received by a “man, who is not as a human being” ( purusho 
’ mdnavah ), and conducted to Brahman [through (11) lanwa- 
loka , (12) Indraloka, and (13) Prajdpatiloka]. By Brahman 
however the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman is here to be 
understood, who has himself originated (karyam) and therefore 
perishes at the destruction of the world. In the world of this 
Brahman the souls enjoy aigvaryam, lordship, which consists 
in a quasi-divine but limited omnipotence and induces the 
fulfilment of all wishes. The Mams serves as organ of enjoy- 
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xnent; whether the soul can also make use of the accompany¬ 
ing Indriyas is doubtful. Among other powers of the soul is 
that of animating several bodies at once, among which the 
soul distributes itself by dividing its Upadhis.—Though this 
aigvaryam of those who have entered into the lower Brahman 
by the Devaydna has an end and only lasts till the destruction 
of the world, the scripture says of them: “For such there is 
no return.” We must therefore assume that the higher know¬ 
ledge of Samyagdarganam is communicated to them in the 
Brahman-world, and that thus at the destruction of the world, 
when the lower Brahman also perishes, they enter with Him 
into the “eternal, perfect Nirvana .” This way of entering 
Brahman is termed Kramamukti “progressive liberation” be¬ 
cause it is conditioned by a progression, or “liberation by 
steps” because it is brought about by the intermediate step 
of heavenly lordship. To be distinguished from it is the im¬ 
mediate liberation of those who possess knowledge and this 
we shall now consider. 

6. Liberation. 

§ 38. The question of the possibility of a release from 
knowledge individual existence which forms the cornerstone of the V edauta 
reiewe'’ as of other Indian systems presupposes the pessimistic view 
that all individual existence is a misery. This view is oc¬ 
casionally put forward both in the Veda (Bpih. 3, 4, 2, ata 
*nyad drtam, “what is different from him is afflicted;” 
Brill. 4, 4,11, anandd ndma te loltah, “yea joyless are these 
worlds” above p. 194; cf. Kath. 1, 3. 3) and in the system 

(above pp. 318, 433, cf. p. 1139, 12); but is not emphasised to 
anything like the extent we should expect.—How is liberation 
(moksha) from the bond (i bandha ) of existence possible?—Not 
by works; for they, good and evil alike, demand their recom¬ 
pense, condition a new existence and are the cause of the 
continuance of Suwscira\ but not by a (moral) purification 
(samkdra) either; for this can only take place in an object 
capable of change; but the Atman, the soul, whose liberation 
is in question, is unchangeable. Therefore liberation cannot 
consist in a process either of becoming or of doing something 
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but only in the knowledge of something, already present, that 
is hidden by Ignorance: “from knowledge liberation” 

(jndnan mokshah). After the Brahmanhood of the soul is 
recognised liberation follows at once (“that thou art” is the 
phrase not “that thou wilt be,” p. 917, 7); simultaneously with 
the attainment of the knowledge of the identity with Brahman 
the soul becomes the Soul of the universe (p. 66, 7). 

§ 39. The Atman, in the knowledge of which consists Knowi«ag* 
liberation, is nought else than the subject of knowledge in us. 

For this reason it i3 not recognisable by natural means: “ thou<r»°a 
canst not see the seer of seeing” etc. (JByih. 3, 4, 2); it cannot ofQod ‘ 
be sought for and looked at as an object; knowledge of it 
cannot be obtained at will, and even research in the scrip¬ 
tures does not produce a knowledge of it at once; this only 
serves to clear away the obstacles in the way. Whether the 
Atman is known depends like the knowledge of every object 
on whether it shows itself to us, and therefore on itself. For 
this reason in the lower knowledge, which contrasts the Atman 
to ourselves and worships him as a personal God, knowledge 
appears as dependent on the grace of God; but in the higher 
knowledge, as the Atman is in reality not an object, we can¬ 
not enquire further after the cause which makes it known 
to us. 

§ 40. Religious practice however knows certain means Auxiliary 
(sadhanam), by which the acquisition of knowledge of the At- 
man is furthered. Thus from those who are called to know-kno^i«dR». 
ledge is demanded the study of the Veda and the four 
requirements ((1) Discrimination between eternal and non- 
eternal substance, (2) Renunciation of the enjoyment of reward 
here and in the other world, (3) the attainment of the six 
means-tranquillity, self-restraint, renunciation, resignation, con¬ 
centration, belief, (4) desire for release).—In a more general 
sense and apart from this enumeration customary in instruction 
there are two means of furthering knowledge —works and 
meditation. (1) Works cannot, it is true, produce know¬ 
ledge but are auxiliary (sahakarin) to the attainment of it, 
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and that by destroying the obstacles that stand in the way; 
a9 obstacles are reckoned the affections (klega) such as (passion¬ 
ate) love, hate, etc. (Works have therefore in the plan of 
salvation not a meritorious but an ascetic role; cl. 1082, 12 
nirabhimndhin). Works which serve as a means of knowledge 
are auxiliary in part “outside” (vdh/a) in part “closer” {pratyd- 
sanna). As these “outside” means are reckoned—“the study 
“of the Veda, sacrifice, alius, penance, fasting” (Brih. 4,4, 22); 
these are to he employed only till knowledge is gained. In 
contrast to these the “closer” means continue to exist even 
when knowledge is attained; they are “tranquillity, restraint, 
“renunciation, resignation, concentration” (Brih. 4, 4, 23). 

(2) Side by side with works pious meditation ( updsand ) 
serves as a means of knowledge. It consists in the devout 
consideration of the words of scripture, e. g., the saying tat 
tvam asi, and is, like threshing, to be repeated till knov. ledge 
appears as its fruit; this requires a longer or shorter time 
according as a person is mentally limited or afflicted by 
doubts. With the attainment of the higher knowledge medi¬ 
tation becomes unnecessary, for it has served its purpose. 
(The meditation on the other hand which is a part of the 
service of works, and that which is usual in the lower know¬ 
ledge are to be practised till death, for the thoughts in the 
hour of death are of importance in determining the fate in 
the life beyond.) The posture is indifferent in the case of 
meditation serving the purpose of the higher knowledge. (So 
too for meditation as part of the service of works; the medi¬ 
tation necessary for the lower knowledge must he practised 
sitting, not standing or lying down.) 

Destruction § 41. Knowledge consists in the immediate intuition (a«M- 
or worts. 0 f the identity of the soul with Brahman. The works 

of Bint who t has attained this and with it the conviction ot 
the unreality*of the world of plurality and transmigration, are 
annihilated and in the future cleave to him no more. This 
annihilation refers just as much to good as to evil works, tor 
both demand retribution and therefore do not lead beyond 
Samsara. He on the other hand who has attained knowledge 
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has won this conviction—“that Brahman the nature of which 
“ is opposed to the nature, previously considered by me to he 
“ true, of agent and enjoyer, which is in its owu nature in all 
“time past, present and future non-agent and non-enjoyer, 

“that Brahman am I; therefore I never was agent and en- 
“ joyer, and I am not one now, nor shall I ever be” (p. 1078. 4). 

With the unreality of activity the unreality of the body which 
exists as the fruit of works is recognised; therefore he who 
has attained knowledge is as little affected by the sufferings of 
his own body as by the sufferings of another; and he who 
still feels pain, has verily not yet attained full knowledge. 

§ 42. Even as for the man who has attained knowledge Abolition 
there is no longer a world, a body, or sutferiug, there is also dutie.. 
no longer prescribed action. JBut ho will not therefore do 
evil; for that which is the presupposition of all action, good 
and evil,—illusion—has been annihilated. It is a matter of 
indifference if he does works or not; whether he does them 
or not they are not his works and cleave to him no more. 
(However natural it would have been to desire from the 
described position of him who knows himself as soul of the 
world a positive moral disposition which shows itself iu works 
of justice and love, this consequence is not drawn in Qahkara 
but only in the Bhagavadgith, cf. above p. 59, note 36). 

§ 43. Knowledge burns the seed of works so that no why »ho 
material is at hand to cause a rebirth. On the other hand 
knowledge cannot annihilate works, the seed of which has coutinue to 
already germinated, i. e., those from which the present life is ** 18t ' 
put together. This is why the body, even after the awakening 
(prabodha ) is complete, continues to exist for a while, just as 
the potter’s wheel goes on revolving even when the vessel which 
it supported is completed. This continuance is however a mere 
appearance; the pos&essor of knowledge cannot destroy it, but 
it cannot deceive him any more either; just so the man with 
diseased eyes sees two moons but knows that in reality there 
is only one there. 
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Appendix. 




Absorption § 44 . After the works whose fruit has not yet begun to 
°*es«or^of* a PP ear have been destroyed by knowledge, and after those, 
knowiedgo the fruit of which is the present existence, have by completion 
’.nBtabmnn. 0 £ p reaeu t life come to an end, with the moment of death 
full and eternal liberation comes to him who possesses know¬ 
ledge; “his vital spirits withdraw not; Brahman is he, and into 
“Brahman he is resolved.” 


“As rivers run and in the deep 
“Lose name and form and disappear 
“So goes, from name and form released, 
“The wise man to the Deity.” 


II. Index of all Quotations 
in (yankara's Commentaiy on the Brahmasutras. 

Explanation of the Abbreviations. 


Aa =» Aitareya-aranyakam 
Ab == Aitareya-brahnianam 
Agvgr * Agvalayana-grautaaktram 
Apdh Apastamba-dkarmasutram 
Arsh — ArBheya-braCiTnanam 
Aa — Aitareya-upanishad 
AV = Atkarvaveda-samkita 
BhG «« Bhagavadgita 
Be — Brahmaeutram 
Bu Brihadaranyaka-upani9had 
Ob — Chandogya-brakmanam 
Qb Qatapatha-brahmanam 
Ok Chandogya-upaniskad 

Qv = Q vetagvatara-upan iekad 
GdpK — Gaudapada’s Karika on the 
Mand&kya* upaniskad 
Jab = Jabala-upaniskad 
Js «=** Jaimini-sutram 
ISpr =-■ Indisohe Spriiche 2 (Boeht- 
iiugk ) 

Iga «=* Ig;Vupaniskad 
Kap — Kapila-safikhvasutrain 
Katy^r = Katyayana-grautasutram 
Kaug — Kaugikastitrara 
Kaushb ~ Kaushitaki-brakmanam 
Kb =* Kathaka-brahxnanam 


Kena a** Kena-upaniskad 
Kshu — KauBhitaki-upaniahad 
Ku =» Kathaka-upanishad 
MaifcrS «* Maiirayani-sarnhita 
Matm Manava-dharrnagfjstram 
MarkP *= Markandeya-puranam 
Mbh = Mnhabharatara 
Mu Mundaka-upaiiishad 
Ns o» Nyayasutram 
Pafic w» Paiicavihga-brakmanam 
Pan a** Panini 

Pargy •-=* Paraskara-gi’ihyasutram 
Pu — Pragna-upamshad 
Ramay — R&mayanam 
IjtV Rigveda-samhiia 
Safikhyak = Saftkhya-karika . 
Skat)v — Shadviuga-brahmanam 
Ta = Taittiri y a - ar an ya kam 
Tb — Taittiriya-brakraanam 
Ts = Taittiri ya-samhita 
Tu — Taittiriya -upanishad 
Ys — Yogasfitram 
Ysk — Yaska (e& Roth) 

Vaig a* Vaigeskikasdtram 
Vs «*= Vajasaneyi-Bambitii 
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1 , 1 . 

29.1 Ch 8, 1, 6 
—, 3 — Tu 2, 1 
31, 6 = Tu 3, 1 

37.2 - Tu b ; 1 
39, 2 —> Yak 31, 16 
41, 4 -=• Bu 2, 4, 5 

42.1 = Ch 6, 14, 2 

43.1 ->?» 

— , 2 =» A.b 5, 31, 1 
45, 5 — Tu 3, 1 

43.1 — Tu 3, 6 

48, 6 —> Bu 2, 4, 10 

49, 3 — Tu 8, 1 

50, 5 —. Js 1, 2, 1 

61, 6 = Ts 1, 5, 1, 1 

52.1 — Js 1, 2, 7 
~,3= Ts 1,1, 1, 1 

54.1 — Oh 6, 2, 1 
— ,2- Au 1,1,1 
—, 3 a* Bu 2, 6,19 

55.1 = Mu 2, 2,11 
-, 4 — Bu 2, 4, 14 
— , 6 — Ch 6, 8, 7 
58, 2 — ‘ 1 

— , -1 -**— .la 1, 1, 2r> 
— ,4 = Js 1,2,1 
59,10 — Bu 2, 4, 5 
60, 1 ~ Ch 8, 7, 1 
—,1 — Bu 1,4,7 
—,2= Bu 1,4,16 
—, 2 cf Mu 3, 2, 9 
—, 6 = Bu 3, 9, 28 

61.1 Bu 2, 4, 5 
—, 7 = Jb 1,1,1 
—, 8 Quotation ? 

62, 6 = Ch 5, 10, 5 

63, 6 => Ch 8, 12, 1 

64. 1 — Ku 2, 22 
—, 2 — Mu 2, 1, 2 
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64, 2 — Bu 4, 3, 15 
— , 10 — Ku 2, 14 
65,5 — Mu 3, 2, 9 

66.1 =i Mu 2, 2, 8 

2 — Tu 2, 9 

— , 2 = Bu 4, 2, 4 
—, 3 = Bu 1, 4, 10 
4 on Iq a 7 
— , 6 — Bu 1, 4, 10 

67.1 — Pu 6, 8 
— , 1 ==» Ch 7, 1, 3 
—, 3 — Oh 7, 26, 2 
- , 6 == Us 1, 1, 2 
68, 2 == .Bu 3, 1, 9 
—, 4 — Ch 3, 18, 1 
—, 4 == Ch 3, 19. 1 
—r« — Ch 4, 3, 1 
—, 6 — Ch 4, 3, 2 

69.1 « Ch 6, 8, 7 

| — , 1 — Bu 1, 4, 10 
2 =•- Bu 2, 5, 19 
—, 3 — Mn 2, 2, 8 
—, 5 — Mu 3, 2,9 

70.1 — Kena 1, 3 
—,2 — Bu2,4, 14 
—, 4 === Kena 1, 4 
—, 10 = Kena 2, 11 

71.1 ~ Bu 3, 4, 2 
72, 6 — ? 3 

73,7 = Mu 3,1, 1 
—,8 — Ku3,4 
—, 9 — Qv 6, 11 
74, l — l<ja 8 
— , 8 — Ah 3, 8, 1 

75.1 = ?* 

—, 7 = Ch 5, 7, 1 
7 — Ch 5, 8, 1 
76, 4 = Bu 9, 4, 5 

77. 1 Bu 2, 4, 5 

| , 3 -■= Bu 2, 4, 6 

| - , 3 — Bn 4, 5,15 


77, 5 — Bu 2 , 5, 19 
—, 9 — Bu 4 , 4, 12 

12 — BhG 15, 20 
—, 14 — ? & 

78, 3 — Bu 3, 9, 26 

79, 5 — Ku 3, 11 
— , 6 — Bu 8 , 9. 26 

9 == 58, 2 

80.1 — Js 1,2, 1 
81, 8 — ? * 

83, 4 — ? ® 

84, 16 — Ch 8 , 12,1 
■ 87, 7 =•• Bu 4, 4, 7 

—, 9 — ?t 
—, 11 -p- BhG 2, 54 

89.2 — J a 1 , 1 , 1 
— ,6 — Bu 1, 4, 10 
—, 10 ?« 

92,5 — BhG 14,17 
93 ,11 — Ch 6 , 2 , 1 
-, 12 — Ch 6 , 2 , 3 
—, 16 ~ Au 1, 1 , 1—2 
I 94, 3 —- Pu 6 , 3 
—, 4 — Mu 1, 1,9 
97, 5 — gv 6 , 8 
—. 9 — Qv 3, 19 

98.2 —Bu 3, ?; 23 
99 ,10 — Ch 6 , 2 , 3 

100, 3 — Ch 6, 2, 3. 4 
— , 5 ~ ,J 3 2, 2, 12 
— , 9 — Ch 6, 2. 1 
—, 10 — Cli 6, 3, 1 
—, 12 — Ch 6, 3, 2 

101, 3 — Ch 6, 8, 7 
102,10 — Ch 6, 8, 7 

-, II ~Ch 6, 14,2 
103, 7 — Ch 6, 8, 7 


—, 9 cf Ch 6,16 
-.10 — Aa2, 1,2, 6 
105, 5 — Ch 6, 8, 7 
106,4 — Ch 6, 1, 3. 6 


t n= 370, 1 ===483,1 — 849,18 cf Pahcav. 21,9, 9.— 5 — 79,9 Qdstratat- 
paryavidah (bhdshyakrit gloss.).— 3 —427,5 — 827,7 smriti . — 4 brahmana- 
like.— 8 Prabhakara gloss,—" “na iksheta udyantam ddityam " gloss. — 7 upa- 
nishad-like. —8 brahmaviddm gdthdm uddharati gloss. 
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107,6 — Ch 6, 8, 1 
108,5 — Ch 8,3,3 
— ,7 —Ch 6,8, 3 
—,8 = Oh 6, 8, 5 
—, 12 ~ Bu 4, 3, 21 
109,9 — Kshu 3, 3* 

—, 12 as? Tu 2, 1 
—, 12 ~ Oh 7, 26, 1 
—, 13 — Pu 3, 3 

110, l — Qv 6, 9 

111, 4 — Bu 4, 6,16 
—,6 = Ch 7,24,1 
—, 8 — Ta, 3,12, 7«o 
—, 9 — Qv 6,19 

—, 10 —Bu2,3,6 

112.1 — Bu 3, 8,8 
-,1—?«' 

—,8 = ?i* 

-, 9 — Ch 3,14,1 
—, 11 — BhG 8,6 

113.3 — 

—, 6 = BhG 10, 41 
—, 8 cf Ch 1,6, 6. 7 
114,1—Bs 1,1,22 
—, 5 —Bsl, 1,12 
—, 8 — Bs 1,1,10 
—, 12 — Tu 2,1—1 
—, 13 = Tu 2, 5 

115.1 Tu 2,1 
7 = Tu 2, 5 

—, 8 = Tu 2,5 

116.1 — Tu 2, 7 
—, 8 = Tu 2,8 
—, 4 — Tu 2,9 
—, 5 — Tu 3, 6 

- ,6 —Bu3,9,28 

118.3 cf Tu 2, 8 

Bu 4,3,33 
—, 8 — Tu 2,7 


118,14 — Tu 2,1 
—, 17 cf Tu 2, 6 

119.2 —Tu 2,5 
—,6 — Tu3,6 
—,11 —Tu 2,6 

120, 6 — Tu 2,7 
—, 7 cf Ku 3, 11 
—,14 — Bu3, 7,23 

121, 6~--Tu2, 6 
—,7 — Bs 1,1,6 

122.2 —Tu 2, 7 

—,9 —Tu 2,1-4 
123, 7 — Tu 2,5 
—, 9 — Tu 2,1 
124,9 —Tu 2,6 
126,3— Bu 4,3,32 
—,7—>Tu2,9 
—, 10 —Ch 7,24 

126.1 — Tu 2,1 
—,2 — Qv 6,11 
-,4 — Tu2,7 
—,6 — Tu 2,8 
— ,7 — Tu2,9 
—,7 —Tu 3,6 

— ,11—Bu 3,9,28 
—,12 — Tu 2,7 
—,14 —Tu 2,8 

127,6 —Tu 2,9 
—, 6 — Tu 2,6 
—, 7 — Tu 2,5 
—,9 — Tu 2,7 
— , 10 — Tu 2, 6 
-, 11 — Tu2,l 
—, 13 — Tu 3,6 

128.1 cf Tu 2,9 
—,5 —Bs 1,1,12 
— , 7 — Tu 2, 6 
— ,8 — Bs 1,1,13 
—, 15 — Bs 1,1,14 


129,2—Tu 2,6 
—, 7 — Ch 1, 6, 6—7 

130,2 —Ch 1, 7,6 
—,7 — Chi, 7, 6 
—, 9 - ■ Ku 3,15 
—, 10—Chi,6, 6 
—, 10 — Ch 1,7, 6 
—, 11 — Ch 7,24,1 
—, 12 — ?w 

131.1 — Ch 1, 6, 8 
— ,2 —Ch 1,7,6 
— , 4 — Bu 4,4, 22 
—,9 —Chi,6,7 
— , 12 —Chi,7, 5 
*— > 13 m Ch 8, 7,1 

132.1 — Ch 1,7,5 
—, 4 ~ Ch 1,6,8 
—, 5 ~ Ch 1. 7,6 
—, 6 ~ Ch 1,7,6 
— , 9 — BhG 10, 41 

133.5 — Mhh 12,12909 
—,8 — Ku 3,15 

—, 10 — Ch3,14,2 

134,3 — Bu 3,7,9 
—,11 ~Chl, 9,1 

136.6 — Tu 2, 7 
—,7 — Ch8,14 
— ,15 — Chi, 9,1 
—, 17 — Tu2,l 

136.2 cf Ch 1, 9, 1 
-,5 — Chi, 9,1 
-,12 — Ch 3,14,3 
— ,15 — Bu3, 9, 28* » 
—, 16 cf Chi, 8,8 

137.2 — Ch 1,9,2 
—,6—Ch8,14 

138, 1 — RV 1,164,39 
— , 2 — Tu 3,6 
—, 3 ~ Bu 5, 1, lt« 


8 or Kauah. 4, 20, in both cases both recensions without sarve ; like¬ 

wise 299, 12.—390, 6 — 454, 14 — 686, 9.— 11 brahmana-like.— 

tJ = 1047, 12 — 1135, 6 upamshad-like.— 8 * * * * 13 upanishad-like. — ** — 172, 5 

— 610, 3 — 624, 8 — 652, 7 — 838, 9 — 1124, 12, according to the com¬ 

ment. to Chand. p. 409 kdth ike. but improbably.— 14 with the reading 

rater (Madhy.).— ' 6 confounded with Chand. 4, 10, 5. 
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138, 5 = ? 17 
— , 8 Chi, 10, 9 
— ,9 Chi, 11, 4-5 
— ,12 Cli 6,8,2 
—, 12 Bu 4,4 18 
139,8 gb 10,3,3, 6 
— , 13 cf Oh 1,11, 6—9 

140.5 — Chi, 11,6 
—, 12 — Ch 1,11, 5 
—, 15—= Kshu 3, 3‘» 

141,7 — Bu 4, 4,18 
— , 8 — Ch 6, 8,2 
—, 15 — 

—,16 —Oh 6,8,2 

142.5 — Ch 3, 13,7 
143, 10 —Ch 6,3,3 

144. 5 — Ch 3, 13, 7 
—, 6 — Ch 3, 13, 7 
—, 9 — Bu 5, 6,8 

—, 10— Ch 3,13, 7. 9 
— ,11 — Oh 8, 13,8 
—, 12 cf Ch 3,18,8 


-.16 

— Ch 3,12,1 

145,2 = 

= Ch 3,12,6 

~,3, 

- Oh 3,13, 7 

—,6- 

- Oh 3,12,6 


146.5 cf Oh 3,14 

6 — Ch 3,13, 7 
— j Q tua Tb 3,12,9, 720 
—,11 — Bu 4, 3.6 
—,32—Tsl, 6, 3,3 

147.3 —Ku 5,15 
—,4 —Bu4,4,16 
—, 14 —Ch 3,13,8 

148.6 —Bu 4,4, 24. 

—,11 — Ch 3,13,7 

149.3 —Ch 3,12,1 
—,6 —Ch 3,12,6 
—,9 = -Ch 3,12,6—6 
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149,12 ~ Ch 3,12,7 
— ,13 — Ch3, 11,8 

150. 1 — Ch 3, 12,1 
— , 4— -Ch3,14,1 
— , 5 — Bs 2,1,14 

— ,6 —Aa3,2, 3,12 21 

151.2 —Oh 4, 3,8 
— ,9 — Ch 3, 12.5 
-,11 —Ch3, 12,6 
—, 13 — EV 10,90 

152.2 — Bhti 10,42 
— , 3 ~ Oh 8, 12,7 
—,4 —Ch 3,13,6 
— ,9 — Ch 3 , 12,6 
-, 10 —Ch 3,13,7 

164,5 — Kshu 3,1 
~, 7 —Kshu 3,2* 2 
— ,9 —K8hu3, 32J 
—, 10 — Kshu 8. 8 
—,11 — Kshu 3, 8 

155.2 —Bs 1,1,23 
—, 3 — Kahu 3,8 
— , 6 — Kshu 3,1 
—7 — Kshu 3,3 

7 — Kshu 3,8 
—, 12 — Kshu 3,12J 

155, l — Kshu 3,1 
-, 4—gv 3,8 [—6,15] 
— ,5 — Kshu 3, 1*5 
— , 7 — Mu 2, 2,8 
—, 10-15—Kshu 3,8 2« 

157,4 —Kshu 3,1 
—, 5 — Kshu 8,225 
—,7~Bu3, 8,8 
—, 8 — Kshu 3, 1 
—, 10 (|uotatiou? 

158, 4 —Kshu 3,225 
—, 7 — Kahu 3,225 
— , 8 — Kshu 3,3 


158,9 —Kshu 3,825 

159.4 —Bu 2, 5,19 
—,9 — Kshu 3,1 

10 —Bu 1,4,10 
—,11 —Bu i, 4, 10 
—,12 —Kshu 3,1 

160.1 — Kshu 3,12-> 
—, 6 — Kshu 3, 222 
—, 10 cf. Bs 1,1,29 
—, 12 — Kshu 3, 8 

161.2 —Kshu 3,35* 
—, 4 — Pu 2,3 
—,6 —Kshu B. 325 

11—Kshu 3,325 
-, 12 — Kshu 3,4 

162.2 —Kshu 3,1 
—, 2 — Kshu 3, 2 J 2 
—, 3 Kshu 3,8 
-r, 6 cf Kshu 3, 8 
—, 10 — Kshu 3, 8 
—, 11 — Ku 5,5 
—, 13 — Kshu 3,8 
—,15 —Oh 6,8,7 
—, 15 — Bu 1,4,10 

163.2 —= Kshu 8, 8 
—, 3 — Kent) 1,4 
—, 6 — Kahu 3, 4 

—, 14 — Kshu 3,22J 
—, 15 — Kshu 3,3 

15—Kshu 3,8 

164,1 — Kshu 8, 426 
—, 3 — Kshu 3,6 
—, 4 — Kshu 3, 82s 

165.5 —Ch 3,14,2 

1,2. 

166,13 — Oh 3,14,1 

167.6 — Mu 2,1, 2 
—, 7 — Oh 3, 14,1 


i5 here agni is said to bo — manuvaka .—is in contradiction to both 
recensions; likewise 299,7.—i* cf. schol. Katy. 7,1,4 p.625,23 .—20 “man- 
travarna”.— 21 gloss.: " Taittirigake". — 22 according to the second rec. by 
Cowell.—55 according to the first rec. by Cowell.—2< i n contradiction to 
both rec., but possibly free according to the first. —25 in contradiction to 
both rec. by Cowell. 
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167, 9 — Ch 3, 14,1 
~,14 —Ch 3,14,1 

168.1 — Cli 3, 14,2 
—, 3* Oh 3,14,2 
—-,4=Ch3,14,3 
—,6 cf Qv5,8 
—, 6 — Ch 3,14, 3 
—,11 —Ch3,14,4 

160.1 «= Ch 3,14,1 
170,10 —Oh 8, 7,1 

—, 11 — Ch 8, 7,1 
—, 11 — Ch 3,14, 2 
—, 13 — Ch 3,14,3 
—', 17 — Ch 3,14,2 
171, 4 ~ Qv 4, 3 
—,6 —BbGS, 13 
[(>3,16] 
—,7 —Mu 2,1,2 
8 — Oh 3,14, 2 

172.1 - Ch 3,14, 2 
—, I ~ Ch 3,14,2 
—, 2 — Ch 3,14,3 
—, 6 — Ch3,14, 3 
—, 3 — 130,12 

—, 10 — Oh 3,14,4 

173,3 — Qb 10, 6, 3, 2 
—, 9 — BhG 18, 61 
—, 12 — Bs 1,2,3 
—, 13— Bu 3,7 23 
—.14 —BhG 13,2 

174.1 —Ch 6,8,7 
—,5~ Oh 3,14,4 
-.6 —Ch3,14,3 

176,12 — Bu 3, 7,23 

176,9 —Ch 6, 8,7 
—,9 —Bu 1,4,10 
—9 —Bu 3 7,23 
177, 8 — Ku 2, 25 

178.1 —Bui, 4,6 

2 — Mu 3,1,1 

3 — Mu 3,1,1 


178,12 —Mu 3,1,1 

179, 3 — Ku 2,18 
—,4 —Ku 2, 25 
—, 7 — Ku 3,1 
—, 13 —Kul, 20 

180, 3 —» Ku 2, 14 
-.10 —Mu 3,1,1 

181, 9 ~ Bu 4, 4 23 
182,6— Ku 2, 12 

—, 6— Tu 2,1 
—,7 —?? 

183.1 ~ Ku 3,3 
—,3 —Ku3, 9 
—,4—Ku2,12 
—, 8 — Ku 3,1 

—, 10-12 — Mu 3,1,1 
—, 14 —Mu 3,1,2 
184,9—?« 
i —.7 =?26 

185.2 —Ch 6, 8,7 
—,2 —BhG 13,2 
—,4 — P* 

—, 13— Bu 4, 5, i5 
—, 15 ibidem*? 

186.2 —Ch 4, 15,1 
-,7 — Ch 4, 15,1 

187.2 — Bu 6, 5, 2 
—,7 — Ch 6,8,7 
—,11 —Ch 4,15,1 
—, 13 - Oh 4,15,2 
—, 14 —Ch4,15,3 
—, 15 — Ch 4, 15,4 

188.5 — Bu 3, 7, 3 
-, 6 — Bu 3, 7,18 
—, 9 =— Oh 1, 6, 6. 5 
—, 17 - Ch 4,10,5 

189,1 — Ch 4, 14,1 
3 — Ch 4,10, 5 
—, 4 ~ Ch 4,10, 5 
—, 5 — Ch 4, 10, 5 

190.6 — Ch 4,14,1 


190.9 — Oh 4,14,3 

191.4 —Ch4,15, l 
—,8 —Pul, 10 

192.1 —BhG 8,24 
—,3 —Ch4,15,5 
—, 14— Ch 4,15, 1 
—, 18 — Gh 8,9,1 

193.9 —Bu 5,5,2 
—, 13—To 2*8 

194.2 —Ch 4,15,1 
—,5 —Bu3, 7,1 
—, 6 — Bu 3,7, 3 

195.5 — Bu 3,9,10 

196.1 — Bu 3, 7, 3 
—, 2 — Bu 3, 7, 3 
—, 5 — Bu 3, 7,23 
—,13 —Manu i, 5**> 

197.2 — Bs 1,1, 5 
—, 7 — Bu 3,7,23 
—, 14 Bu 3,4, 3 

198, 7 — Bu 3, 7, 22 
—, 8 — Qb 14,6, 7, 30 
199,1—Bu 3,7,23*» 
—, 11 — Bu4,5,15*9 

200.2 — Mu 1,1,5—6 
—, 8 ~ Mu 1,1, 7 

201.2 — Mu 1,1,9 

—, 4 — Mu 1,1, 5—6 
» —, 6 <a« Mu 2, J, 2 
—, 13 — Mu 1,1,9 

202.2 —Mu 1,1, 7 
—, 6 — Mu 1,1, 9 
—,8 — Mu 2,1,2 
—, 10 — Mu 1,2,13 
—, 13 — Mu 2,1,2 

203.2 — Mu 1,1,5 
—, 9 — Mu 1,1, 3 

204,1~ Mu 1,1,1 
—, 6 ~ Mu 1,2, 7 
—, 9 ~ Mu 1,2, 12 
| 205,8 —Mu 2,1,2 


29 from the Paiflgirahasyabr&hmanam — Paiflgi-Upanishad (232, 12), 
cf. B'V’. 1 ? 164, 20.—* 7 according to the Madhyandiuas; otherwise (111, 4. 
393,3. 199,12) according to the Kanvas.—** quoted directly as ScLnkhya- 
smriti ,—>*? Kanvas not Madhyandinas. 
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205,13 Mu 2,1,2 

207,5 = Mu 2,1,3 
— , 8 — Mu 2,1,4 
— , 15 — Mu 2, 1,3 
—, 15 = Mu 2, 1,4 

208. 3 = Tu 3,10, 6 
—, 5 — Mu 2,1,3 
-,7 = Mu 2,1,4 
— , 8 — Mu 2,1,9 
—, 11 — Mu 2,1,10 
—, 13 = RV 10, 121,1 
— ,15 = MarkP45,64 

209.3 = Mu 2,1,10 
— , 7 = Ch 5,11,1 
_,7 = Ch5,ll,6 

.210,3 = Ch 6,18,1-2 
211, 9 = Bu 5, 9,1 
— , 11 «, RV 10, 88,12 
— , 13 = RV 1, 98,1 
212, 3 ~ Oh 5,11, 1 
— , 12 = Oh 5, 18,2 

213. 4 — Ch5, 18,1 
— ,6=Ch5,24,3 
—,7/v Ch5,11, J 30 
— , 12 — Mbh 12,1656 

214,3 — ? 3 1 
— , 12 = Qb 10, fi, 1,11 
—, 13 of Oh 5,18, 2 
— ,14 = Ch 5,19,1 
— , 16= 0b 10, 6, i; 11 

215.1 = Ch 5, 18, 2 
— ,6 = RV 10, 88,3 
—, 12 = Oh 3,18,1 
— , 14— Ch 3,14,2 

216, 2 = Ch 5, 18,2 
— ,6~Qb 10,6,1, II 
— , 12 = Ch 10,6,1,11 
— , 14 cf Ch 5,18, 2 
—, l5cfCblO,6,l,l]3i 

217. 1 = Ch 5, 18,2 

218. 5 = Qb 10,6,1,11 
—, 8 = gb 10,6,1,11 


218 ,11 = gblO, 6,1,11 

219,6 cf Ch 5,18, 1 

gb .10, 6,1,10 
221,3~gb 10,6,1,10-11 
—, 12 cf Qb 10, 6,1,9 

222.1 cf gb 10,6,1,8 
-, 1 cf Ch 5,12,1 
— , 2 cf Ch 6,13,1 
— ,8 ~ Jab 2 p.438 

223.1 ~ Jab 2 p.440 
— , 3 cf Oh 5, 18, 1 

r, a. 

224,3 = Mu 2,2,6 

225.1 = Bu 2,4,12 
— ,3=Bu 3, 7,2 
—,6 cfBu3,3,2? 

— , 12 = Mu 2, 2, 5 

226, 2 = Oh 6, 8,4 
—.4= Mu 2,1,10 
—, 5 ~ Mu 2,2,11 

227, 3= Ku 4,10 
— . 3 = Bu 4,5,13 

229. 1 — Mu 2,2,8 

— ,3 = Mu 3,2,8 
— ,5~Bu4,4,7 
— , 8 = Mu 2, 2, 5 
— , 11 Bn 4,4,21 

230, 10= Mu 1, 1,9 

231, 7 = IMu 2,2, 5 
— , 12 =--Mu 1, 1,3 
-,17 = Mu 3,1,1 

232,10 = Bs 1.2,11 
—, 12 cf p. 18-4,3 

233, 7 = Bs 1,2,21 
—, 8 = Mu 2,2,5 

—, 11 Ch 7, 23—24 

234, 8 = Pan 6, 4, 158 
—, 5 = Ch 7, 15, 1 
—, 6 = Ch 7, 1, 3 

235, l = Ch7,l,5 

, — ,2 = Ch 7, 2,1 


235,2 = Ch 7,2,2 
— ,3 = Ch 7,3, 1 
— , 7 = Ch 7,15,1 
—,8 = Ch7,15,4 
— , 9 — Ch 7,16,1 33 
—, 12 = Ch 7, 24,1 

230,1 = Ch 7, 24,1 
— ,2 = Pu4, 2.3 
6 = Ch 7,23,1 
—, 6 Pu 4, 6 

-.8 = Ch 7,24,1 
—, 9 cf Kshu 3, 2 
—, 10 = Ch 7,1,3 
—, 12 = Ch 7,15,1 
—, 14 = Ch 7, 15,1 

237.4 cf Bu 4, 3,12 

Pu 4,3 

—, 8 = Ch 7, 2,1 
14 ~ Ch 7, 16,133 

238, 3 = Ch 7, 16,1 
— , 4 Quotation? 

13 rvy Ch 7,16, P3 
— , 14 Ch 7,16,1 

239, 8 = Oh 7,16, 1 
— , 9 = Tu 2,1 

— , 11 ~ Ch 7,16,1 

240, 6 = gv 6,15 
—, 7 = Ch 7,1,3 
— , 8 ** Ch 7,26,2 
—,ll = Ch 7,26, 1 
—, 12 = Ch 7,24,1 

241, 3 = Ch 7, 24,1 
—, 5 = Bu 4, 5,15 
— , 7 cf Bu 4, 3, 16 
—, 10 = Bu 4,3, 32 
— ,11 = Ch 7, 23,1 
—, 13 = Ch 7, 24,1 
— , 15 = Bu 3,4, 2 

242. 4 = Bu 3, 8, 7—8 
—, 8 = Ch 2,23,4 
—, 13 = Bu 3,8,7 

243, 1 = Bu 3. 8, 11 


30 inaccurate as 212, 3, accurate 209, 7.—3i Smri'.i, probably Mnhabha- 
ratam.— 32 216,14,15 both recensions confounded.— 33 vd is wanting in 
Chand. 7,16,1. 
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243.3 = Oh 2, 23,4 
— , 10 = Bu 3,8,9 

244, 7 = Bu 3,8, 11 
—, 10= Bu 3,8,11 
— , 12 = Bu 3,8,8 
— , 16 = Pu 5,2 

245.1 ~ Pu 5,5 
—, 4 cf Pu 5, 9 
—, 5 = Pu 5, 5 
— ,6 = Pu 5,5 

246.2 = Pu 5, 59* 
247,10 cf Qv 3, 9 

—,ll = ku3,U 

248, 3~ Pu 5, 5 

249, 2 = Ch 8,1,1 

250.1 =Ch 8,1,2 
— , 10 cf Qv 5, 8 

251, 3 ~ Ch 8, 1,2 
—,5 = 01x8,1,3 

252.4 = Qb 10,6,3,2 
—, 9 = Gh 8, 1, 5 

253, 9 = Pu 5, 5 
— , 10 = Bu 2,5,18 

254.1 ~ Ch 8, 1,6 
— , 3 = Ch 8,1,6 
~,8 = Ch8,l,3 
—, 11 ~ Ch 8,1,2 

255, 2 = Ch 8,1, 5 
—, 4 = Ch 8,1,6 

256.1 = Clx 8, 3, 2 
—, 5 = Oh 6, 8, 1 

257.5 —Oh 8,1,1 
— , 8 = Ch 8, 4,1 

258, 3 ~ Bu 3,8, 9 
— , 5 ~ Bu 4, 4, 22 
—, 11 — Oh 8,14 
— ,12 = Ch 1,9.1 

259, 3 = Ch 8, 3,4 
—,8 cf Ch 8,12,2 
—,10-= Oh 8,14 

260.5 = Bs 1, 3, 20 
— , 10= Ch 8, 7,1 


261.1 = Ch 8, 7, 4 
— ,2 = Ch 8, 9, 3. 

10,4. 11,3 
I — ,4 = Ch 8,10,1 
— ,4 = Ch 8,11,1 
—, 6 = Ch 8,11, 1 
—, 7 = Ch 8,11,1 
—9 ~ Ch 8,11, 33J 

262.1 ~ Ch 8,12, 3 
— , 5 = Ch 8. 1, 1 
—,12 = Ch 8,9,3 
— , 13 = Oh 8,12,3 

263,4 = Ch 6, 8, 7 
—, 7 = Bu 1,4, 10 
—, 10 = Ch 6,8, 7 
264, 2 = Mu 3, 2, 9 

266. 3 = Ku 2, 22 
—, 3 = BhG 13, 81 
—, 9 = Ch 8, 7,4 
—,14 = Oh 8,10,1 

267. 1 = Ch 8, 9, 3 
—,5 = Ch 8,11,3 
— ,8 = Ch 8,11,1 
—, 9 = Bu 4, 3, 30 
—,U = Ch8,ll,3 
—, 12 = Ch 8, 12,1 
—,14 = Oh 8, 12,3 

269. 4 = Bs 1. 3,18 
— , 13 = Bsl, 1,30 

270.2 = 0x8,3,4 
— , 15 = Ch 8,1,1 
—, 16 cf Qv 5, 8 

271.2 = 1)8 1,2,7 
—, 6 = Ch 8,1, 3 
— , 8 = Mu 2, 2,10 

= Ku 5,1 5 

272, 9 = Ch 3,14,2 

273, 7 = Bu 4, 4, 16 

274, 2 = Mu 2, 2,5 
—,3 = Mu 2,2.9 

275, 1 = Bu 4, 3,6 
—, 2 = Bu 4, 2, 4 


275,5 = BhG i5,6 
—, 7 = BhG 15, 12 
—, 10 = Ku 4, 12 
—,ll = Ku 4,13 
276, 7 = Mbh 3, 16763 
— , 12 = Ku 4, 13 

277.1 ~ Ku 2,14 

278, 3 cf Js 6,1, 25 aq 
—, 8 = Ch 6, 8,7 

279, 6 = Ku 6,17 
281, 4 Ch 8,11, 3 

—, 5 = Tu 3,1 

283.2 = Bu 3,9,1 
— ,6 = Bu3,9,9 

—,9 = Mbh 12,1X062 
285, 3 cf Jb 1, 1,5 

- , 11 *** Bs 1, 1, 2 

288, 1 = ?»« 

— , 3 = Bu 1, 2,4 
—,6 = Mbh 12,8534 
—,10 = Mbh 12,8535 

289.1 = Manu 1, 21 
—, 6 = Tb 2,2,4,2 

298.3 = 11V 10,71,3 
—,5 = Mbh 12, 7660 

299,7 = Kshu 3, 3** 
301,4= Qv 6,18 
—, 6 Quotation? 

—, 8 = Arsh p. 3 
302, 7 = Mbh 12, 8525 

304. 4 = RV 10, 190,3 
—, 7 = Tb 3, 1,4,1 
—,12 = Mbh 12, 8535 

305. 1 = Mbh 12,8550 
— ,3 = ?3' 

—, 11 = Ch 3,1,1 
306, 3 = Ch 3, 6, 3 
— , 7 = Ch 3,18, 2 
— ,8 = Ch 4, 3,1 
— , 9 = Ch 3,19,1 
— ,10 = Bu 2, 2,4 
309, 6 = Bn 1, 4,10 


31 inaccurate, another version 253,9.—as inaccurate, 267,11 accurate. 
33 from a Chandoga*brahinanam gloas. cf. RV. 9, 62,1. 
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309,7~Ch8,7,2 

—,10 = ? J ’ 

—,]l=Bs 1,8,32 

310,2 = Shad v 1,1” 
— ,4 cfMbh 1,4397 
—,5 = gb6,l,3, 2.4 
311,0 = ?” 

— , 12~ Ts2,1,1,1 

312.1 =Ts 3,4,3,2 

313.2 = Ab 3, 8,1 

314. 6 *** Ys 2, <14 
—,9 = gv2, 12 

315,11 r^Ta 7,1, 1,6 

316, 4 cf Cb 4,1—3 
—, 5 «. Cli 4, 2,3 

317, 6 = Ts 7,1,1,6 

318. 4 = Ch 4,1,3 

319. 6 = Cb 4, 3, 5 

—, 9 = Pafic 20,12, 5 
—, 10 ~ Paflc 20, 12, 6 

320.7 •-= gb 11, 5, 3,13 
— , 7 =-• Oh 7,1,1 

—, 8 = Pu 1,1 

321.1 = Ch 5, 11,7 
—, 2 cf Manu 10,4 
—, 3 = Manu 10,126 
—, 8 = Ch 4, 4,5 

322.5 = ?40 
— , 6 -> ?40 
—, 9 as-?40 

—, 10 ■= Manu 4, 80 

—,ll=?40 

— ,14 = Mbh 12,12360 

323. 5 = Ku 6,1 

324, 4 = Bu 3, 3,2 

—,10 = Ku 6,1 

325. 1 = Bu 4,4, 18 
— ,8— Ku 5, 5 

— -, 6 = Ku 6, 8 
—, 16 = Tu 2,8 
32G,2 = Qv 6, 15 


326,3 cf Bu 3,8,2 

— , 5 = 

Bu 3,4, 2 


Ku 2,14 

-,H = 

= Cb 8,12, 3 

327,2 = 

Bs 1,1, 24 

—,5 = 

Ch 8, 6, 5 

— , 9 ■= 

Ch 8,7,1 

328,1 = 

Ch 8,11,3 

—, 2 =■ 

Ch 8,12,1 

— , 4 <= 

Ch 8,12,3 

-,9 = 

Ch 8,14 

329, 9 = 

Ch 6, 3,2 

330,1 «= 

Ch 8,14 

•~,2 = 

Ba 1,1, 22 

— ,4 = 

Bu 4,3, 7 

—, 9 — 

Bu 4,3, 7 

— , 30 «s= Bu 4, 4,29 

331,2 = 

Bu 4,3,21 

—1 7 ~ 

Bu 4, 3, 35 

—> 13 = 

= Bu 4, 3, 7 


332,2 = Bu 4, 3,7 
—,4=Bu 4, 4,22 
—,ll=Bu4, 3,14-16 
— ,12 = Bu, 4,3,15.16 
—, l3 = Bu 4,3,22 

383,6 = Bu4,4,22 
—,8 = Bu4,4,22 

I, 4. 

334,4 = Bsl,l,2 
—,6 = Bsl,l,5 
335, 6 = Ku 3,11 

337, 3= Ku 3, 3—4 
—, 7 cf Ku 3, 7—9 

! — ,12 = Ku3,10-ll 

338, 6 cf Bu 3, 2 

— , 12-Mbh 13,1011 

339, 1 = Qr 6,18 
( —,15 = Ku 8,12 

340, 3 = Ku 3,13 
1 341, 7= KV 9,46.4 


341, 7~Bu 1,4,7 
342,11 = Bu 3, 8, 11 
12== Mu 2,1,2 
—,13 = Qr 4,10 
3-13, 2 = Ku 3,11 
— , 11 = Ba 3, 3, 1 
345, 10 = ?« 

346.1 = 

— ,9 = Bs 1,4,5 
—, 11 =• Ku 3,15 

347, 6 = Ku 3,11. 

—, 8 == Ku 3,12 
—, 9 = Ku 3,13 

348, 3 = Ku 1,13 
—, 5 = Ku 1,20 
—,8 = Eu 2,14 
— , 11 = Ku 1,15 
—, 13 = Ku 5, 6—7 

349, 3 = Ku 2, 18 
—, 6 = Kul,20 

350, 4 = Ku 1,20 
— , 5 = Ku 2,14 
351, 2 = Ch 6,8,7 
—,3 = Ku 2,18 
—, 8 = Ku 4 ,4 
—, 13 = Ku4,10 

352.2 = Ku 1,21 
—,4 cf Ku 2,1 
—,5 = Ku2,4 
—, 7 = Ka 2,12 
—, 12 = Ku 1, 20 

353, l = Ku2, 14 
—,6 = Ch6, 8,7 
—, 12 = Ku 2,18 
| 354,7 = Ku3,10 
—,8 = Ku2,22 
—, 8 = Qv 3,8 
I 365, 4 ■= Qv 4, 5 
i —, 12 >= S&fikhyak 3 
i 856, 10 = Bu 2,2, 3 
| 357, 1 ns fiu 2,2,3 


37 gloss.: mokfhadharmeahu , so probably Mahabh. XII.— 38 indro is 
wanting in Shariv. br.— 39 according to p. 1016, 11, where the same quo¬ 
tation, Katlumam samhitdyam .— <0 probably from a Dluirmasutra'iH .—* 1 a 
Sdnkhya -quotation ? 
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357,9 = Ch 6,4,1 
368,3=01,1 
—,4 = gv 1,3 
—> 7 == gv 4,10 
—,8=Qv4,11 

360.4 = gv«, 11 
—, 6 cf Oh 3,1 
—, 6 cf Bu 5,8 
—, 6 cf Bu 6,2, 9 
—, 11 — Bu 4,4,17 

361.4 ~ Saiikliyak 3 
862,7 = ?* *2 

—,11 = Ts 1,6,1,2 
$65,1 — Bu 4,4,17 
—, 6 — Bu 4, 4, 17 

366.1 — Pan 2,1,60 
—,8 = Bu 4,4,17 

—,9 = gb 14,7,2,21*3 

367.6 — Oh 3,13,6 
—, 7 ~ Ch 7,15,1 
—,9 Quotation? 

369.7 = Bu 4,4,16 
—, 9 Quotation ? 

370.1 cf p. 43,1 
—,ll = Tu2,l 
—, 12 = Ch 6,2.3 
—,13 = Pu 6,4 

371,l~Aul,l,2 
—, 3 = Tu 2, 7 
—, 4 = Ch 3,19,1 
—, 6 ~ Ch 6, 2,1.2 

372.1 = Bui, 4, 7 
—, 9 = Tu 2,1 
—, 10 cf Tu 2, 6 

373.2 of Tu 2,2 -5 
—, 3 = Tu 2, 6 

—, 6 — Tu 2,6 
-, 8 » Ch 6,2,2—3 
—, 9 A.u 1,1,1 

374.4 = Bb 2, 3, 1 


374, 10 = Ch 6, 8,4 
—, 12 cf Ch 6,1,4—6 


375, 

3 = 

GdpK 3,15 

J 

5 «*S 

Tu 2,1 

) 

6 =» 

Ch 7,1,3 

y 

6 5=3 

Qv3,8 

"" t 

7«* 

Cb 6,8, 7 


9 = 

Tu 2,7 

i 

12- 

= Tu 2,7 

i 

18~Tu»,6 

CO 

2 = 

Tu 2,6 

> 

3 = 

Tu 2,6 

) 

4 = 

Tu 2,7 

1 

9 = 

Ch 3,19,1 


11 = 

* Ch 6,2,1 

1 

15 = Bu 1,4,7 

377, 

6 = 

Bu 1,4, 7 


9 SSS 

Ch 6,3,2 

378, 

2 = 

Kshu 4, 19 ** 

1 

7 =» 

Kshu 4,20 

379, 

1 ~ 

Bu 3, 9, 9 


3 = 

Kshu 4,19 

, 

9 = 

Kshu 4, 2023 

380, 

5 = 

Kshu 4, 1 


7 = 

Kshu 1,19 55 

382,8 = 

Bs 1,1,31 


13 = 

- Kshu 4,2023 

CO 

*30 

CO 

5 = 

Ch 6,8, l 

) 

19 B* 

= Kshu 4,1925 

) 

14 = 

= Kshu 4,19 

384, 

1 = 

Kshu 4, 2025 

—? 

11 ~Bu, 2,1,16 

385, 

1 == 

Bu 2,1,17 


2 = 

Ch 8,1,1 

i 

3 = 

Qb 14,5,1,23*5 


8 aasm 

Bu2, 4,5*8 

y 

9 = 

Bu 2, 4, 5«“ 

386, 

7 = 

Bu 2, 4,12*# 

> 

11 = 

= Bu2,4,14*8 

387, 

2 = 

Bu 2,4, 2 *o 


387, 3 •= Bu 2,4, 3 49 
—, 9 = Bu 2 , 4 . 6*6 
— , 13 = Bu 2, 4, 6 *6 
— , 15 Bu 2,4, 10*6 

388.1 cf Bu 4. 5, 11 *« 
— ,4 cf Bu4,5, 13J0 
— -j 9 ^ Bu 2, 4, 5 

—’, 10 = Bu 2,4, 6 *6 

389,5 mm Ch 8,12,3 
— , 9 = Mu 3.2, 8 
I 390,4 = Ch 6, 3,2 
~,6 = Ta 3,12,7 
—,15= Ob 6,8,7 

891, 3 cf Mu 2, 1, 1 
—.7= Be 1,4,20 
— , 8 ~ Bu 2,4, 5 
—,14 = Bsl,4, 21 

392.2 = Bs 1,4,22 
— ,5 = Bu2, 4,12*6 
—, 8 = Bu 2, 4,13 « 7 
— ,10 = Bu4, 5, 14»< 
—, 15 *s» Bu 2,4,14*o 

393, 3-5 = Bu 2,4,14*2 
—, 8 = Bu 2,4,14*6 

394. 3 = Ch 6,2,1 
—,4 = Oh 7,26,2 
—,4~Mu2,2,ll 
— , 4 = Bn 2, 4, 6 
— , 5 =* Bu 3,7,23 
—, 5 = Bu 3, 8, 11 
—,6~BhG 7,19 
—,6 = BhGl3,2 
— , 7 = BhG 13,27 
—, 8 = Bu 1, 4, 10 
—, 9 = Bu 4, 4, 19 
—, 10 = Bu 4, 4,25 

395, 4= Mu 3,2,6 
—, 5 = lea 7 
—, 5 = BhG 2,54 
— , 10=»Tu 2,1 


* J epic quotation.—** i.e., Bribadar. 4, 4,18 according to the Madbyan- 
dinas.— ** quoted as Kaushitaki-hrahmanam.—* 5 i. e., Brih. 2,1,20 accord¬ 
ing to the Madbyandinas.— *8 conform in 2, 4 and 4, 5.—* 7 only in 2,4.— 

*8 only in 4, 5.—*® in 4, 5 only Madhy.—so only in 4, 5 Kanva. -si only 

in 4, 5 Madhy.—s* in 2, 4 only Madhy., in 4, 5 only K&nva! 
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396,2 = Tu 2,6 
—,8—Ba 1,1,2 
397,4 —Pu 6,3—4 
—, 12 — gv 6,19 
398, 6 —Ch 6,1,3 
—, 12 — Ch 6,1,4 
—, 14 -■== Ch 6,1,6 

399.1 = Ch 6,1, 6 
—,2==. Mu 1,1,3 
r-,8—■ Mu 1,1,7 

4 — £u 4,6,6 #» 

—,5 —Bu 2,4,7« 

—,9 = Tu3,l 
—, 10 — Pay 1,4, 30 

400.2 — Ch 6,2,1 
~, 10 — Tu 9,6 
—, 11— Ch 6, 2,3 

401.3 — Ch 1,9,1 
—, 10 = Tu 2,7 

402, 7 — Tu 2,6 
—, 10 -- Mu 3,1, 3 
—, 10 — Mu 1,1, 6 
•103, 2 = K V 1,104,1 
• 3 — Mu 1, 1,7 

. —,12 —ite 1,1,5 

O' 11, 1. 

408, 8 gv 5,2 

409, 6— Mbh 12,18679 
9 ~ Mbh 12, 12895 

410.1 —? 8 ‘ 

- -, 5==BhG 7,6 
—, 6 = Apdh 1,8,23,2 

411, 2 —Js 1,3, 3 

412, 6cfMbh 3,8831 sq 

12,10613 sq 
—, 8 = Ts !?,2,10,2 
—, 10 — Manu 12, 91 

413.1 wa Mbh 12,13713 
—, 2 = Mbb 12,13714 
—,4 = Mbh 12,13715 


413, 7 = Mbb 12,13743 
414,1—1^ 7 

415,3 = Bs 1 , 4,1 
-, 5 — Bs 2,1,4 
—,13 —Eu2,4,5 
—,14—Qv2,8 

416, 2 — Ku 6,11 
— , 8 — Ku 6,18 
—, 4 — V B *6 

—, 6 means Panini 
—, 12 ~ Ov 6,13 so 

417, 3 — gv 3,8 

—,6~gv6,1366 
— , 9 = Bu 4, 3,1657 
—, 11 — Jab 5 p. 452 

418.1 — Tb 8,12, 9,7 
—, 2 — Bu 3, 9,26 

419, 4 — Bu 2,4,5 
420,13 Quotation ? 5S 
422, 6 - Tu 2,6 
—,9 = gb 6,1, 3,2.4 
—,10—Oh 6,2, 3. 4 
— , 11 — Bu6,1,7 
— , 12 — Bu 1,3,2 
423,10—Esnu 2,14 
— ,11 — Kshu2,14 
—, 14 — Au 1,2,4 

424.1 — Ch 6,1, B 
— , 3 cf Bu 6,1,13 
— , 5 — Ch 6, 2,3 

426,11 = Ku 2,9 
— , 12 ~RV 10,129,6.7 
427, 3 — ?Vo 
— , 5 — p. 72, 6 
7 — BhG 10.2 

428.1 — Bs 2,1,11 
— , 3 — Tu 2, 6 

7 ~ Tu 2 6 
429, 7 — . Bu 2,4,6 
—, 12 cf Bs 2, 1, 14 


432.3 — Bu 2,4,6 
—, 8 — Ch 7,25,2 
— ,8 — Mu 2,2,11 
— , 4 = 0b 3,14,1 

433.1 — GdpK 1,16 
— , 9 ~ Ch 6, 9, 2—360 

437, 3 = Manu 12, 105 

443, 3 — Tu 2, 6 

444, 3 ~ Ch 6, 1, 4 

445.1 =Cb 6, 4,1 
— , 8 — Ch 6,8,7 
— , 3 == Bu 2,4, 6 
— , 4 ~ Mu 2,2, 11 
—, 4 — Ch 7,25, 2 
—,4— Bu 4,4,19 

446.4 — Ob 6,1,4 
— , 7 — Ch 6, 8, 7 
— , 8 mm 011 6,8, 7 

447.1 =Bu2, 4, .1461 
— , 5 — Ch 6, 8, 7 

— ,6cf 103,9 (Ch 6,16) 
—,9— Bu4,4, 19 
11 cf Kap 3 ,23 

450.4 — Ch 5, 2, 9 
—,7 —Aa3,2,4,7 
— ,8 —Aa3,2,4,1.7 

451.6 — Ch 6,8, 7 
—, 10 —Ch 6,16, 3 

1 452, 7 — Bu 4, 1, 25 
— , 8 — Bu 3, 9, 26 
—, 9 —Bu 3, 8,8 

453.7 — Bu 3, 9,26 
— , 7 — Bu 4, 2,4 

454,3 — Tu 2,1 
—, 7 — Bs 1, 1, 2 
—,12 —Ch 8,14,1 
—, 13 —Ch 6,3,2 
—,14— TM, 12,7 

455. 1 — gv 6, 12 
—, 9 — Ch 7, 24,1 


431,14 — Bs 2, 1, 14 — , 10 — Bu 2,4,14 « 

53 only in 4,5 Madhy. — 81 from a Pur&ya/m. — 58 not in our Yoga* 
sutras.— *6 416, 12. 417, 6 the same reading. — 57 cf. Kapila 1, 15.— *8 “nira- 
tifaya hi akartdraQ cetanah" iti Sahkhya manyante , — 5 ® according to 482,6 
from a Puranam. —®o or Ohand. 6, 10,2?—6i in 2,4 only Madhy., in 4,5 both. 
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465,13 = BUG 5,14-15 

456.2 = Bu 4,4, 22 
—, 5 = BhGrl8,61 
—,7 = Bs 2,1,14 
—, 8 = Bs 2,1,13 

458, 8 of Ch 6,4 
—, 8 cf Cli 4, 3 
— , 9 cf Ch 1, 9 

459, 3 — Ch 6,2,1 
— , 4 — Au 1, 1,1 
— , 13 — Ch 3, 19,1 
—, 13 = Tu2, 7 

460, 7. 9= Ch 3, 19,1 
— , 10 — Tu 2, 7 

469, 3 = Ch 6, 2, 1 
—, 6 = Ch 6, 2,2 
— , 10 = Ch 6, 1,3 

471,4 — Ch 6,1,3 
—, 10 = Ch 6,8,7 
— , 11— Tu 2,6 
—, 13 = Ch 6, 3, 2 

473, 6 = Bu2,4,5 
—, 7 = Ch 8, 7,1 
— , 7 — Ch 6, 8,1 
— , 8 = Bu 4,3, 35 
—, 10 - Ch 6, 8, 7 

474, 3 — Ch 8, 7, 1 
476,11 = Qv 6,8 
479, 12 = 06,19 

—,13 = Mu 2, 1,2 

480,1 = Bu 2, 4, 12 
—, l = Bu 3,9,26 
—,2 = Bu 3,8,8 

481.3 = Oh 6, 3,2 
— , 4 = Ch 3,12,6 65 
— , 6 cf Ch 8, 3, 3 
— , 6 cf Oh 6,8, 1 
— , 8 = Ch 6, 8, 1 

482,6 = 427,356 
483,1=43,1 

484.4 = Bu 4,2,4 
— , 10 = Bu 4,3,10 


485, 7 cf Kap 1, 61 

487. 4 = Ch 3, 14, 2 
—, 5 = Ch 8, 7,1 
—, 5 = Mu 1,1, 9 
—, 5 = Bu 3,8, 9 
— ,9 = Bu3, 8,8 
—, 13 = Bu 2, 3.6 

488, 6 = Qv 3,19 

489. 1 = Bu 2, 4, 5 

490.10 cf Ch 8,7,1 

493.2 = Kshu 3,825 
— ,4= Bu 3, 2,13 
— , 6 = BhG 4,11 
—, 9 = Ch 6, 2,1 

495.1 = Ch 6, 8, 2 

— , 7 = RV 10, 190,3 
—,9 = BhG 15,3 
— , 10 = ? 5 * 

II, 2. 

498.5 = Bs 1, 5 
— ,6 = Bb 1,1,18 
—, 6 = Bs .1,4, 28 

507.10 Bu 3, 7,4 
—, 11 = Bu 3, 8, 9 

508, 3 = Bs 2,1,24 

524. 1 — Vais 7,1, 9 
—, 2 ~ Vais 7,1,10 
-2 = Vais 7,1,17 

525.1 ~ Vais 4, 2, 2 
— ,6 = Bs 2,1,6 
— ,9 = Bs 2,1,12 

534, 5 = Vais 4, 1, 1 
—, 7 = Vais 4, 1) 4 

635.2 = Vais 4, 1,6 

539, 13 = Van; 1,1, 10 

| 555, 6 = ? 65 

657,12 = Tu 2,1 

558, 7 = ? 65 

563, 4= ? 63 

580, l = Bs2,2,20 

594,1 = Ns 1,1,18 


601.3 = ?«‘ 

—,5 = Ch 7,26,2 

602.1 = Bs 2,3,17 
—,6 = ?6i 

—, 14 = ’64 
604, 6 = ? 84 
—, 8 = V 64 

II, 3. 

606.4 = Ch 6,2,1 
—, 5 = Ch 6,2,3 

607.1 = Tu 2,1 
—, 11 = Tu 2,1 

608.1 = Tu 2,1 

609,10= gb 13, 5,1,15 

610.2 = Bu 2,8,3 
—,3 = 130,12 

—, 6 = ? 65 
—, 7 = ?65 

—,13 = Tu9,l 
611, 3 = Tu 3, 2 
—, 7 =- Ch 6, 2,1 

612.4 = 610,7 

613.2 = Ch 6,1, 2 
—, 2 =- Bu 4,5,6*6 
—,3 = Mul,l,3 
— ,4 = ?«* 

—, ll = Ch 6,1,2 

614.2 = Ch 6, 2,1 
— , 3 = Ch 6, 2, 3 
— ,4 = Ch 6, 8,7 
—,9 = Eu 2, 4,6 
—,9 = Mu2, 2,11 
—, 12 = Tu 2,1 
—,13 = Ch6.2,3 

615.3 = Tu 2,1 

616,2 = Ch 8,14,1 

—, 7 = Ch 3,14,1 
— , 9 = Ch 3 , 2, 3 
61.7,1 = Ch 6, 2,3 
—,2 = Tu 2,1 
—, 5 = Ch 6,1, 2 


6 2 assimilated to RV. 10, 90, 3 (puru ha, vigva}- —*3 buddhistic quo¬ 
tation?—o * Bhagavata-quotation.—8& upanisbad - like.— 8,; upanishad-libe; 
cf. the Parmenideic: 06 y&p aveo too iowcoi —eop^si? to voeiv. 
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617,10 = Oh e, 2,1 

636,10 « Tu 3,1 

—,6 = Bu 4, 4,22 

618, 2 = Ch 6, 2,1 

638,1 =•• Mbb 12,12893 

—, 7 = 130,12 

—,6 = Oh 6,1,9 

—, 12 = Ku3,8 

—, 7 -Tu 2,1 

619,7 = Tu 2,1 

639, 4= Mu 2,1,3 

—, ii = Bu 4, 4,20 

623,4=Be 2,1,24 

640,1 'i* Oh 6,6,5 

—, 12 Bu 4,4,22 

—, 10 = Bu 3, 8,8 

—, 8 «*-•» ? ® 7 

653, 6Mu 3,1,9 

— , ll = Bu 3,8,8 

641,10=» Ch 6,11,3 

—, 8 g)v 5,9 

624,8 — 130,12 

642, 6 = Bu 4, 3,8 

—, 9 ~ Qv 5,8 

625,2 =• Qb 10, 6, 3.2 

643, 8 cf Mu 1,1,3 

655, 5 = Bu 3, 6 

—,3 = gv4,19 

Ch6.1,3. 4,5 

—, 5 «= Oh 8, 3, 3 

—. 4 = Bu 2,4,2 

644,1 ■— Bn 2,1,20 

—, 5 = Bu 4, 3, 7 

—, 12 = Th 2,1 

—,4 = Mu 2,1, 1 

658, 1 = Ch 8, 8, l70 

626,3 * Bn 1, 5,22 

—, 10 = Tu 2,7 

—, 1« Bu 1,4, 7 

627.1 cf Oh 4,1—3 

645,1 = Oh 6,11,3 

—, 4 = Kuliu 3,6 

628,4 = Ch 6,2,2 

—, 1 — B« 4,4,25 

—,6 = Bu 2,1,17 

— ? 5 «=e Qv 6 7 9 

— ,2 = Ku2.18 

—,11 cf Tu 2,6 

629,4 = Oh 6,2,3 

— , B =5 Ku 2,18 

Ch 6, 8,7 

— , 6 = Oh 3,14,1 

—,3 = Tu2,6 

~,14=Bu 1,4,22 

—, 6 r= Mu 2,1, 3 

— ,4 = Ch 6,3,2 

660,1 = Mbh 12, b518 

—,8 = Tu 2,6 

—,6 = Bul,4,7 

—,7cfQv 5,8 

— ,9 = Tu2,l 

—, 5 = Ch 6, 8,7 

661, 4 ~ gv 5, 9 

— ,ll = Tu2,l 

— , 5 = Bu 1,4, 10 

—, 10 =*= Qv 5, 8 

630,1 = Tu 2,1 

—, 6 = Bu 2,5,19 

—,12= Mu 3,1.9 

—, 9 = Ch 6,2, 3 

— ,9 = Qv 6,11 

662, 3 =- Kshu 3,6 

631, 3 = Tu 2,7 

646,1 = Bu 4, 4,6 

—, 8—10— Pu 6, 3 

—, 4 = BhG 10, 4,5 

— , 7 = Bu 4,5, 13 

—, 14 = Oh 3,14,3.2 

632,1 = Oh 6.2,3 

—,9 = Bu.4,5,.14 

—, 15 = Oh 8, 7,1 

—, 1 ■=> Tu 2,1 

617, 3 — - Bu 4, 3,14 

663,13~Bu 3,7, 23 

—, 5 = Ch 6,2,4 

648, 5 = Bu 3, 9,28 

—,13~Bu 3,8,11 

—.9 = Oh 6,2,4 

—, 5 = Tu 2,1 

—, 14 = Oh 6,8,7 

633,4 = Oh 6,2,3 

—, 6 => Bu 4,5,13 «» 

—, 14 = Bu 1, 4,10 

—, 7 = Ch 6,4.1 

— , 9 = Bu 4,3,11 

664, 2 = Bu 4,3,7 

—, 12 = ?'** 

—, 9 = Bu 4,3,14 

—, 6 = Bu 4,4, 5 

634,1 = Tu 2,1 

—, 10 = Bn 4,3,80 

—, 9 = Bu 4,3, 7 

—, 2 = Bn 1,2,2 

649,1 = Oh 8,12,4 

—, 12 = Bu 4,3,7 

—,3 = Tu 2,1 

—,4 = Oh 8,12,4 

665,1 = Qv 3,8 

—,13=Tu2,1 

—, 6 = - Bu 4,3,23 

—,3 = Oh 6,8,1 

635,2 —Oh 6,2,3.4 

650,11 = Kshu 3,3 73 

—, 15 = Ch 6. 9,2 

—, 5 =•• Bu 3, 7, 3 

—,12 = Kahn 1,2 

666,1 = Oh 6, 9,3 

686, 1 = Tu 2,6 

—, 13 = Bu 4.4,6 

667,7 = Bu 1,5,3 

—,2 = Tu 2,7 

651,11 = Bu 4,4,2 

—, 9 fes Bu 1,5,3 

—,3 = Bu 3, 7,23 

652,l = Bu4,4,l 

669,1 ~ Pu 1,4,9 

—, 6 = Oh 6, 2, 3 

—,2 = Bu4,3.11 

—, 5 = Bu 4,3,12 

67 dmnayate ; brahmana-like; cf. Brih. 1,2, 1, 

4.—Madhy.. only in- 


stead of idam imam (Kanva).—•» only Kunva.— to or Kaueh. 4, 20. 
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669,5 = Bu 2,1,18 
—,9 = Bu 2,1,17 
—, 10 = Bu 2,1,18 

670,3 = Tu2,5 
—,8 = Bu 2, 1.17 
—, 9 = Tu 2,5 

672.10 = Bu 2,4,6 
—,11 = Oh 8,7,1 
—,11 = Mu 2,2, 6 

674, 2 = Bu 4, 8,7 
—, 3 = Ku 3. 4 
—,6=Bu 3, 7,23 
—,9 = Bu4,6,156« 

676, 5 = Bu 4, 3, 21 
—,7 = Bu 4, 3,32 

676,13 = Pu 4, 9 

677.2 = Bu 2,1,18 
—, 4 = Bu 2,1,17 
- ; 7 = Qb 14, 7, l,7ti 
—, 9 = Mbh 12,9897 
—,31 cfBu 3,6,3 

678, 3 = Bu 4. 3,13 

679.3 = Tu 2,5 
—, 5 = Tu 2,4 
—, 7 = Tu 2,6 
—,8 = ?« 

683, 8 = Bs 2,1, 34 

682.10 = Kshu 3, 8*i 
—,3.2=Qb 14,6,7,307s 

685,9 = Ch 8, 7,1 
—,9 = Bu4,4,22 
~-,10=--Qb 14,6,7,3073 

886 , 2 = ? 7 i 

—,7 = Qv 4,3 
—,9 = Ta3,12,7 
—, 10 = Bu 3, 7,23 

687,2 = Oh 3, 12,6 

—,5 = Ch 8,15 


687.9 = BliO 15, 7 
690, 8 = Oh 6, 8,7 

—,13=Mbh 12,13754 

691.1 = Mu 3,1,1 
—,2 = Ku5,11 
—,8 = Tu2,6 

—,8 = Bu 3, 7,23 
—,9 = Bu 4,4,19 
—,30 = Ch 6, 8,7 
—, 10 = Bu 1,4,10 
692,4=7” 

—,4 = ?75 
—,£ = ?” 

—, 6 - Mbh 12, 9971 

n, 4. 

701.4 = Ob 6, 2,3 
—,5 = Tu 2,1 
-,7 = Qb 6,1,1,1 

702.1 — Bu 2,1,20 
—,3 = Mu2,l,3 
—,3= Mu 2,1,8 
—,4 = Pu 6,4 

703.9 —Bu 2,1,20 

704.1 = Mu 2,1, 3 
—, 3 cf Ts 2, 3,2,6 

705.5 = Mu 1,1, 8 
—, 7 = M u 2,1, 3 
—, 11 — Mu 2,1,10 
—,11 = Mu 2,2,11 

706.1 = Bu 2,4, 5 
—, 4 = Mu 2,1,2 
—,9 = Bs 2,3,3 

707.4 = Mu2,3,3 
—,9 = Pu6,4 

—, 32 = Bu 2,1, 20 
—,15 = Ch 6,2,3 

708.4 = Ch 6, 5,3 


708, 7 = Cb 6,1, 3 
—, 8 = Ch 6, 8, 7 

709, 3 = Mu 2,1,8 
—, 5 = Bu 3,2,1 
—,5=Ts5, 8,2,5 
—,6 = Ts 5,3,2,3 
—, 7 = Bu 3, 9,4 
—, 8 = Bu 2,4,11 
—, 9 = Pu 4, 8 
—,11= Mu 2,1,8 
—,12 =Tb 6, 3,2.5 
—.13 = Mu 2,1,8 

710, 9 — Bu 3, 2, 8 

711, 8 = Bu 3, 9,4 
—,13 = Bu 1,5,3 

—, 15 cf Ts 5,3, 2, 5 ” 

712, 3 = Ts 6, 3,2,3 
—, 32 = Bu 4, 4, 2 

713.1 = Bu 4, 4,1 
—,6 cfBu 4, 4,2 
—, 10 — Bu 3, 2, 8 
—, 14? ts 

714.1 = Pu 4, 8 
—, 2 = Pu 4,8 
—, 4 = Bu 3,9,4 

716, 3 = Mu 2,1,3 
—, 5 = Pu 6,4 

—,7 = RV 10,329,2 
—,13 = Mu & 1,2 

717, 2 = Ch 5,1,1 
—,7 = Bu 6,1,13 

10 = ?” 

718, 2 = Safikhyak 293» 

! —, 4 = Oh 3,18, 4 

i —, 9 = Mu 2,1,3 
j 719, 8 =717,10 
—,14 cf Ku 5,8 

720.1 cf Bu 1, 5,21 


71 i, e. y Brih. 4, 3, 7 according to the Madhy.— 72 cf. Qatap. br. 10,4, 1,4. 
— 73 i. e. 9 Brik.3, 7,23 according to the Madhy .— 7i cLtharvanikd brahma- 
sOJde (not in A. V.), — 75 dharmasutra-like.— 7 * (jrautasutra - like.— 77 the 
words dve $rotre etc. seem to contain no quotation, but only Qahkara's 
explanation of the passage.— 73 ‘’Sturiti 1 ’, perhaps from aPuranam .— 79 in 
this form unknown to me; cf. Bj*ih. 1> 5, 3.22.— 80 or Sailkhyasutra 2, 31; 
in every case inaccurate. 
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720,3 cf Ch4,3,3 
—, 2 cf Pu 2,13 


721, 

12 — Ch 5,1,6 

1 

18 < 

~ Ch 5,1,7 

722. 

4 = 

- Pu 2, 3 

1 

6 = 

= Bu 4, 3,12 


7 = 

=■ Bu 1, 3,19 

) 

8= Ch 1,2,9 

? 

10 = 

= Pu 6, 3 


— , 16 = Bu 1,5,3 
723, 7 = Bu 1, 5, 3 
— , 19= Ye 1,6 
724,6-- Bu 1,3,22 
725,12 = Au 1,2,4 

726,2 = Aul, 2,4 
—, 4 = Oh 3,18, 3 
— , 6 = Bu 1, 3,12 
—, ll = ?ei 
727, 9 = Oh 8,12,4 

728.5 = Bu 1, 5,20 
— , 7 =■ Bu 4, 4,2 

729.6 = Bu 1,5, 21 

730.1 = Mu 2,1, 3 
— , 5 = Manu 2, 89 
—, 12 = Bu 1,3,2 

731, 2 = Bu 1,3,7 
—, 3 = Bu 3, 5, 3 
— , 13 = Bn 1,5, 21 

732.1 = Bu 1, 5,21 
—, 3 = Bu 1, 5,21 
— , 6 = Bu 1,5, 21 
—, 8 = Bu 1, 5,21 
—,13 = Oh 6,3, 2—3 

735, 6 = Ch 8, 14 
— , 11 = Ch 6,4, 1 

736,3 • - Oh 6, 3,4 
— , 5 = Ch 6, 4, 6 
- 5 = Ch 6, 4’ 7 
—, 8 = Ch 6, 4,7 


736,13 = Ch 6, 5, l 
737, 3 cf Ch 6, 5, 2—3 
— ,6 = Ch 6, 3,4 

in, 1 . 

740, 3 = Ch 5,10,8 
— ,6 = Bu 4,4,1 

; — , 6 = Bu 4,4,4 

—,ll=Bu4,4.1 

741, 5 = Ch 5,3, 3 
—, 30 = ?82 

742. 1 -- Bu 4,4. 3 

744.5 = Bu 4,4,2 
—, 14 — Bu 3, 2,13 

, 746,2 = Bu 3,2,18 
—,14 = Oh 5, 4,1 
— . 15 = Ch 5, 4, 2 
747,4= Ts 1,6,8,1 
— , 8 = ? 

748. 1 «*= Ch 6,10,3 
—,3 = Ch 5,10,4 
— ,4 = Ch 5,4,2 

749.1 = Qb 11, 6, 2,6 
—,6 = Ch 5,10,4 
—, 7~Bu6,2.16 

750, 7 = Ch 3,6,1 
— , l2 = Bu 1, 4,10 

751.6 = Pu 5, 4 
7~Bu4, 3,3384 

—, 15 == Ch 5, 10, 5 
752, 7 = Bu 6, 2,16 
— , 10 ■= Bu 4,4, 6 
753,10= Ch 5,10,7 

754,3 cf Apdh 2,1.2, 3 
756, 2 = Ch 5,10,7 
—,5 = Bu4,4,6 

758.1 = Mbh 12,10713 
760, 3 = Ch 5,10, 7 

— , 7 = Bu 4,4. 5 


760, 8 = Tu 1,11 
761,5 = ?** 

763, 2 = Kshu 1,2 

764, 5 = Ku 2, 6 
_,7 = KV 10,14,1 
— , 11 cf Ku 1 87 

765, 6 = Ch 5, 3,3 

— , 7 = Ch 5,10, 8 
—, 12 Ch 5,10,1. 

— , 14 = Ch 5.10,8 

766, 11 = Ch 5,10, 8 

767, 1 cf Kshu 1,2 
—, 8 = Ch 5, 10,8 
—, 9 = Ch 5, 3, 3 

768, 11 = Ch 6, 3. 1 

769, 2 = Ch 6, 3,1 
—, 7 = Ch 5,10, 5 
— , 9 = Ch 5,10, 5. 6 

770,2= Ch 5,10,5 
— ,7'=Ch 5,10,5 

771, 8 = Ch 5,10,6 

772, 2 = Ch 5,10, 6 

773, 12 cf Ch 5,10, 7 

775, 7 = Mbh 12, 9971 

776, 5 = Ch 5,10,6 

777, 1 = Ch 5, 10, 7 

HI, 2. 

778, 5 = Bu 4, 3,9.10 

779, 3 = Bn 4, 3,9 
— ,6=Bu4, 3, 10 
— ,10 = Ku5,8 

780, 3 = Ku 1, 23 
—, 3 = Kul, 24 
— , 6 = Ku 2, 14 
— ,8 = Ku 5,8 

— , 11 = Bu 4, 3, 14 

781, 8 = Bu 4. 3, 12 

782, 3 = Bu 2,1,18 


81 Srariti, perhaps Mahabh. 12.—a* -gruti; cf. Brih. 4, 4, 3. Brahtna- 
upanishad p, 245.—« ;i gruti; amai — yajamdnaya gloss.—** according to 
the Madhyandinas.— 88 srariti.— 88 with the reading samparapah (for sdm- 
parai/ah), which the gloss, explains: samyah parastat pr&pyata’, iti sam¬ 
parapah paraiokah, tadupdyah sdmpar&pah.—^ smaranti ; a Smyiti-tale of 
Nacikfctas is not know to xne. 
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783,2 = Bu 4, 3, 10 
—,7 = Oh 5, 2,9 
—,9= Aa 3,2,4,17 
—, ll = ?3s 
784, 2 = Us 3, 2,1 
785,2— Bu 4, 8,9 
—, 4 = Ku 5,8 
—, 5 — Ku 5, 8 
—, 6 = Oh 6,8.7 
—,11 —Bs2,1,14 

787, 3 = Qv 1,11 

788, 2 — Oh 6, 3, 2 
—, 4 — Oh 6,8,7 

789.1 = Ch 8, 6, 3 
—, 3 = Bu 2, 1,19 

— -y 4 3322 Ssbu4,19—20 
—,6 = Bu4,4.22 
—,7 = Oh 6, 8,1 
—,8 — Bu 4,3, 21 
790, 4 — Oh 6, 8,1 
— , 6 = Ch 6,8,2 
—,9 = Ch 6,9,2 
791,10 = K8hu4,19-20 
— , 13 = Bs 1,1,28 
—, 14 — Oh 8, 6.3 
792,4 = Oh 8,6,3 
—, 5 = Oh 8, 6,3 
—.8 = Bu 4,4,7 
— . 10 = Oh 8, 6,3 
— , 11 — Oh 8,4,2 
793, 4 = Bu t, 4,22 
— , 5—Bu2,l, 19 
—,9 = Bs 1,3,14 
—,10 = Bu 2,1,19 

794,3 = Ch 6, 8,1 
—, 12 = Bu 4, 5,15 
—, 14— Bu 4,5,15 m 
795,16 = Bu 2,1.16 

796.1 = Bu 2,1,20 

—, 2 = Ch 6,10,2 

797, 12 = Bu 4,3,16 


797.13 = Oh 8.3,2 
— , 14 = Ch 6.10,2 

801.14 — Ch 6,8, 1 
— , 15 = Bu 4,3, 22 
—,15 = Ch 8,4,2 

803.4 = Ch 3, 14, 2 
j — , 5 = Bu 3, 8,8 

804.4 = Ku 3, to 
—, 9 cf Ch 3,18,2 
—, 10 cf Pu 6,1 
—, 10 cf Ku 5,3 
—, 10 cf Bu 1, 3, 22 
—, 11 cf Ch 5,11,2 

805,2 = Bu 2. 5,1 
—, 10 ~ Bu 4, 4, 19 •* 
— , 12= Qt 1,12 
806, 3 = Bu 3,8,8 
—,3=Ku3, 15 
— , 4 = Ch 8,14, 1 
— , 5 = Mu 2,1,2 
— , 6 — Bu 2, 6,19 
— , 8 = Bs 1,1,4 

808, 3 = Bu 4, 5, 13 
—, 9 = Bu 2, 3,6 

j —, 10 — Kenai.8 
— , ll=Tu2, 9 
— , 11 = ?so 

809, 3 — BhGr 13, 12 
—,6 — Mbh 12,12909 

—, 14 = ? 90 

810, l = ?oi 

811, 11— Bu 2, 5, 18 
— ,13 — Ch 6, 3,2 
812, 9 cf Bs 3,2,11—14 
—, 10 cf Bs 3,2,15—21 
— , 11 = Bu 2, 4, 12 
813,1 — Ku 6, 13 
814, 5 = Bu 2, 5,19 
—, 7 = Bu 2,5, 19 
—, 9 = Cli 3, 14,2 
—, 10 = Ch 3, 14,1 


816, 3 = Bs 3, 2,14 
—, 11= Be 1,1,4 

817, 5 = Ch 6, 2,1 
—, 5 — Ch 6, 8, 7 

821,8 ~ Bu 2,3,1 
—, 6 = Bu 2, 3, 6 

823,4 — Bu 2,1,1 (?) 
— ,4 = Tu 2,6 
— , 5 —- Ku 6,13 
— ,8 — Tu 2,1 
— , 10 = ISpr 2 31l7 


— ,12 — Tu 2,4 

824,11 

= Bu 2, 3, 6 

825, o 

> ISpr 2 3.11.7 

826,2 — 

■ Bu 2, 3, 6 

827,4 = 

Mu 3,1,8 

-,5 = 

Bu 3, 9,26 

—1 6 — 

Mu 1,1,6 

-.6 = 

Tu 2, 7 

—, 7 = 

72,6 

-,14 = 

= Ku 4, 1 

628,1 = 

Mu 3,1,8 

— , 3 = 

Mbh 12,1642 

- , 5 *aa 

?8t 

829,4 = 

Mu 3,2,9 

— , 5 = 

Bu 4,4, 6 

~,8 = 

Mu 3,1,8 

-, 10 = 

- Mu 3, 2, 8 


—, 10 = Bu 3, 7,15 

— 12 = Ch 6 , 8, 7 
—, 12 = Bu 1,4, 10 
—, 12 = Bu 3,4,1 
—, 13 = Bu 3,7.15 

831, 5 — Bu 3, 7,23 
—, 6 — Bu2, 3,6 
—, 6 — Bu 2, 5,19 

- - , 16 = Ch 8,4,1 
832,4 = Ch 8, 4, 2 

—, 7 cf Ch 8,18, 2 

—, 8 Cf ? 92 

—, 8 cf Pu 6,1 


88 (leak skate svapnadhyayaviclah —so an entirely unknown, very 
remarkable Upanishad-quotation.— 90 “ mokshagdstreshu ", perhaps Mahabh. 
12?.—9i found in Brahrnavindup. 12; but more probably taken from tho 
Mahabh.— 92 ashtdgapham (so. brahma). 
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832,11 *« Ch 6, 8, 1 


—, 12 cf Bu 4 

3,21. 35 

833. X ipsa 

Ch 1, 

6.6 

—, 3 ~ 

Chi. 

7,5 


Ch 1, 

7,5 

-’6 = 

Ch 1, 

6,5 

—, 7 = 

Chi, 

7,6 

834,1 

Ch 6, 

2,1 


—, 1-4=!= Ch 8,4,2 
835, 8 cf Ch 3,18 
83(5,15 — Ch 6, 8,1 

837, 2 — Ch 6,8,1 
—, 5--Ch 3,12,7 

6 — Ch 3,12,8 
. 6 = Ch 3, 12,9 

, 11 cf Oh 7,25,1—2 
—, 12 =■ Bu 9,4,6 
—, 18 ~ Mu 2,2,11 
—. 13*= Ch 7,25,2 
13 = Bu 4.4,19 
13 Qv 3, 9 

—, 14** Bu2,5.19 
—, 16 cf Bu 3,4,1 

838, 8 = Oh 8,1,3 
—,9 = 130,12 

—, 9 = gb 10, 6,3,2 
~, 10= BhG2.24 
840, 8 = Bu 4,4,24 
812,4= K#hu3,82S 
—, 8 = BhG 7,21—22 

III, 8. 

844,8 = Bs 1,1,4 

816,2 = ? os 

84 7 .1 of Mu 3,2,10 
—, 9 =* Bu 6, l, 1 
—, 11 = Bu 6,1,1 

848, 6 = Js 2,4,10 

819.1 = Bu 6,9,14 

, 2 = Ch 5,10, 10 
—, 6 cf Ch 5,1,8—11 
—,7 = Bu6,l,6 


849, 14 = Ch 5, 9,2 

850.2 = Bu 6, 2,14 

851.4 = Mu 3,2,11 
—, 6 ~ Mu 3,2,10 
-,llcf AV 10,9 

Kau§ 64 sq. 

852, 3 = Ku 2,15 
—,3 —A& 3, 2,3,12 
—, 5 = Ku 6,2 
—, 7 = Tu 2,7 
—,8cf Qb 10,6,1,10 
—, 9 * Ch 5,18,1 

853,12= Bs 3,3,10 

854.2 = Bu 1,3,1.2 
—, 5 = Bu 1,3,7 
—,6 = Ch 1,2,1 
—,8 = Ch 1,2,7 

855.4 = Bu 1,3,2 
—, 5 = Ch 1,2,7 
—, 11 = Bui, 3, 23 

856.4 = Ch 1,1,1 
—,6 = Ch 1,1,10 

857.2 = Bui, 3,7 

858.2 = Bul, 3,24 
—,5 = Ts 2. 5,5,2 
—, 6 = Ts 2, 5, 5,2 

! 10 = Ch 1,9,1 

859,7 = Bs 3,3, 7 

860.4 = Oh 1,1,1 
—, J5 = Ch6,8,7 

861,14 = Ch 1, 1,7 

863,10 = Bn 6,1,14 
~Ch 5,1,13 

864.1 = Kshu 2,14 
—, 6 = Kshu 2,14 

867.2 = Tu 2, 5 

—, 10 -= Ch 6 2,1 
—, 12 = Bs 1,1, 12 

868.3 cf Mu 3, 2, 1 
—, 3 cf 0b 8, 7 ,1 

869, 2 = Ku 3,10—11 

870,2 = Ku 3,15 
—, 9 = Ku 3,12 


870,13 = Ku 3,13 
—, 14 = Bs 1,4,1 

871, 1 «* Ku 3, 9 
—, 8 = Aul, 1,1 

872.4 = An 1,1,2 
—,6 = Bu 1,4,1 

—,8*»M0rkV 45, 64 
—,10 = Ad 2,1,3,1 
—,12 = Bu 1,4,1 

873, 1 = Aul,2, 2—3 
—, 5 = Tu 2, 1 
— , 8 = Bu 1,4,1 
—, 11 = Au 1,1,1 

874.4 «* Cu 6, 2, 3 
—, 7 ;*• Au 1,2, 2 
—, 12= Au 1, 3,11 
--,13 = Aul, 3,12 
—, 14 = Aul. 3,11 

875,2 = Aul, 3,11 
—,2 = Aul, 3,13 
—", 4 *= An 3,3 
—, 5 --= Au 3,3 
—,9 = Bu4,3,7 
—,11 = Bu 4, 4, 26 
—,12 = Oh 6, 2,1 
—, 14 = Ch 6,8,7 
1 876, 6 = Ch 6,2,1 
—, 7 = Bu 4,3, 7 
—, 12 = Ch 6, 1,3 
—, 14= Ch 6, 2,1 

877, 3 = Ch 6, 8, 7 

878.4 = Ch 5,2,2 

—,5.—Bu 6,1, HU 

880, 1 = Bn 6,1,14 
—,9~ Bu 6, 1,1495 

881, 7 = Bu 6,1,14 

882, 5 = Qb 10,6,3, 2 
—, 7 = Bu 5,6, 1 

884, 9 = Bu5,5,1. 2 
—, 13 = Bu ft, 5, 3.4 

886, l = Bu5.5,3 
—,2 = Bu 5,5,4 

887, l=Ch 1,7,5 


9t according 


—,13 cf 43,1 

»3 ritual quotation; the supplement in gloss, p. 845, 11.- 
to the Madhyandinas.— 85 confounded viiiii Chind. 5,2,1. 
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887,8 = ? 9IJ 

902,1 — Tb 1,7, 9,2 

920,6 — Ku 3,1 

888.1 ~ Ch 3,14,2 

—, 9 = ? 102 

921,5 —Mu 3,1.2 

—,2~Oh 8, J, 1 

10=?90 

<>4,7 

—, 4= Ch 4,15,1 

903, 2 — ? 193 

—,8 —Ku2,14 

—. 7 — Ch 3,14,3 

—, 4 -- ? Arcabhin 

—,9 —Ku 3,2 

—, 8 •— Ch 4, 15,4 

—-,9 = Js‘04 

—, 10 — Bs 1.2,11 

— ,9 — Ob 8,1, 8 

906,2 = Ch 8,13,1 

922,2 — Bu 3,4,1 

889.10 cf Oh 3,16 

- ? 3 =r.-» J 8 1 95 

—, 2 —- Bu 3,5, i. 

—. 12 cf Oh 3,17,1 

—, 8=Kshu 1,3—4 

923,1 = gy 6,11 

890,2 Ta 10,64 

907, 8 = Ch 8.13,1 

—, 8 — Ch 6, 8, 7 

— 11 cf Ch 3,16,1-5 

—,8 - 899,7 

— , 11 =Ch 6,8.7 

—, 13 cf Ch 3,17,5 

12 cf Mauu 4, 204 

—, 14 = Bu 3, 4,2 

Ta 10, 64 

908,14— Mu 3,1,3 

—, 14 —= Bu 3,5,1 

891, l = Tal0,64 

911, 7 = Ch 5,10, 1 

—, 16 — Bu 8,5,1 

—, 6 = Ta 10, 64, 

• 14 - -- gb in, 5.4,16 

924, 6 = A4 9,2,4, 6 

— , 6 = Ta 10, 64 

912,1= Bu 6,2,15 

—, 7 — Jab io’ 

~,10 = T&10, 64 

—, 5 = Bu 6,2,16 

926, 2 — Bu 5, 4, l 

892,1 — Ta 10,64 

—, 10 => BhG 8, 26 

—, 4 Bu 5, 6, 2 

—,8 = Ch 3,16,7 

914, 9 — Ch 3,11,1 

—, 7 = Bu 5,4,1 

—,7 = ?»’ 

—, 12 -= Ch 6,14,2 

—,7—-Bu 6, 5,3 

-~,9 = 0b 1,1®* 

915,8 cfMbh 12,11854sq 

—, 9 — Bu 5, 6,2 

893,1 — ? 99 

—, 15 — Mu 2,2,8 

927,12 = Ch 1,6,6 

— , 1 — Kb ioo 

—, 17 = Ch 7, 26, 2 

—, 13 = Ch 1,7,5 

— ,l = Tul. 1 

916,1 => BhG 4,37 

928, 5 = Ch 1, 6,1 

—,3 = gb 14,1, 1,1 

3 = ?i»o 

~,5 = Ch 1,6,8 

—, 4 = Kaushb 101 

—, 8 = Ch 6,14,2 

—, 6 = Ch 1, 7,7 

894,8 — Ch 3,15, 3 

—, 11 = Bu 1,4,10 

—, 10 = Ch 8,1,1 

—, 10 cf Agv^r 9, 9,16 

917,1 — ? «»• 

—, 11 = Ch 8,1,5 

897,1 —•Is 3, 3,14 

—,5—.Bu 3,4,1 

—, 13 = Bu 4,4,22 

—, 5 = Aqvgr 9, 9,19 

—,6 = Ch 6,8,7 

929, 6 = Bu 4, 4,22 

899,3 = Oh 8,13,1 

—, 8 —Bu 1,4,10 

—. 8 =• Cb 8,1, 5 

—.5=. Mu 3, 1,8 

—, 13 ~ Bu 3, 8, 8 

— , 13= Bs 1,3,11 

—,7 = ?" 

918,1 - Mu 1,1.5.6 

—, 15 = Oh 8,1,6 

—, 8 — Kshu 1,4 

919,1 -Bs 3,3, 11 

930,2 = Bu 4, 3, 14 

900,8 cf Kshu 1, 4 

—,5~Paiic 21,10,11 i 

—, 2 — Bu 4, 3,15 

901,6 = Ch 2, 10, 5 

—,10-= J a 3, 3,9 

— , 5 — Bu 4,6, 15 J 0 

—,8 = gb 6, 2, 2,3 

920, 2 = Mu 3,3,1 

—,9 = 0h 5,19,1 

—, 9 = Ab 1,4,11 

= g V 4,6 1 

— , 12 — Ch 5,24,2 


oi >Rcbidyamyanam kkileshu — 97 utharvanikdndm vpanishad-arambhe. 
— 99 the beginning of the u Ohandogya-brabmanamcf. Raj. M., Cbfmd. 
introd. p. 17 n.—" “Qatyayaninam”.—Kathakam, or another recension 
of the Katkaka-Up.— 101 Kaushitakinam agni - shtoma - bmhmananu — 
10’i « Bbfillavinam — w* k ‘ Paiflgi-aranaya —ioi “ dvadagalakshaw/am — 
io5 “ Jaimimsutram ” gloss,— 109 smriti, perhaps M'ahabh. 12.— 107 not in 
our Jabala-Up. 
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930,14 == Ch 5,24, 5 

931.4 = Jab. ‘# T 

—, 11 of Katy $r 24,4,24 

982.4 = Ch 5,19,1 

~, 8 = Katy$r 24,4,24 

983.4 = 931.4 

—, 6 = Ch 5,18,2 
934,8 = Ch 1.1,1 
035, 2 = Ch 1,1,7 
—,4~Ts3,5, 7,2 
—,8cfCh 1,1,3. 6.7 
1,2,7 1,3,1 
036,1 = Ch 1,1, 10 
—,3 = Ch 1,10,9.10.11 
—,8 = Ch 1,1,10 

937.4 = Ch 2,2,3 
938, 9 = Bu 1,5, 21 

-, 11 --= Ch 4, 3,1 
—, 12 = Ch 4, 3,2 

939,3 = Aul,2,4 
—,4 = Bu 1,5,13 
-.,7 = 717, 10 
—,8 = Bul,5,23 
—, 9 = Bu 1, 5,23 
—, 10 = Bu 1,5,23 

940.1 = Ch 4,3, 6 
—, 9 = Bui, 5, 22 
—, 11 = Bu 1, 5, 23 
—, 13 = Bui, 5,21 
—,14= Bui, 5, 21 

941.2 = Bu 1,5, 23 
— ,5 = Bu 1,5,22 
—,6 = Ch 4, 3,4 
—,7 = Ch4, 3,8 
—,9 = Ts 2,3,6,1 

942.1 = Ts 2,3,6,2 
—5 = Js <°9 

943.2 ~ Qb 10,5, 3,1 
—, 3 = gb 10, 5, 3,3 

4=(Jb 10,5,3,4-11 


Appendix. 

944.1 = gb 10,5. 3,3 
— , 2 = gb 10, 5,3,12 
—, 4 = Js 3,3,14 

946. 2= Qb 10, 5, 3,11 
10 = QblO,5,3,12 
—,13 = jBs 3,3,44 
947,6-8 = gb 10,6,3,12 
—, 17 = Kshu2, 6, 5 
948, 9 = gb 10, 5, 3,4 
— , 16 gb 10,5,3,3 

949,11 = Qb 10,5, 3,11 

951,3 = Js 11'09 
-,ll = gbl0, 5,2,3 
— ,12~T8 5,1,10,3uo 
— ,13~Ch 6,4,1 
952, 4 = Qb 10,5, 4,1 
— , 7 = Qb 10, 5, 4,16 
—, 10 = gb 10,5,1,1 
— ,ll = gb 10,5.2,23 

953,5 cf ad Js 1,1,5 
—, 8 ad Js 1,1,5 
— , 10 = ?in 
958. 3 = Oh 1,1,1 
—,3 = Ch 2,2,1 
—,4 = Ait 2,1,2,1 
-,5 = gb 10.5,4,1 
959,14 = MaitrS 1,1,6 

960.1 = VajS 1, 16 

—,3 — 

— ,4 = ?tu 
—,5~ Vs21,41 
—,7~Paflc 21,10,11 
—,8 = RV 2,12,1 
—, 9 = Ts 7,5, 5,2 
961, 3 = Ch 6,11,1 
—, 4 = Oh 5.12,1. 

— , 7 «* Ch 5, 18,2 
—,12 = Oh 5,12,1 
962,8~Ch 5,11,4 


862.11 -= Ch 5,12, 2 
—, 14 = Ch 5,18,1 

963,6 = Ch 5,12,2 

964.1 = Oh 3,14,1 
—, 1 = Ch 4,10,5 
—,l = Ch 8. 7,3 
—,2 = ?<<< 

—,2 = Ch4,3,3 
—,2 = Oh 5 . 1.1 
—, 3 = Ch 7,15,1 
—,8 = Ch 3,14,1 

966.4 Bs 3, 3,1 

967.3 = Ch 3,14,1 
—, 3 = Ch 4, 10,5 
—, 4 = Ch S, 7,3 
-,12 = Ch 3, 14,4 
—, 13 = Bu 4,1,3 
—,13 = BhG 8,6 

968.5 = Bs 3, 3, 69 
—, 6 = Ch 3,15,2 

7 = Ch 7,1,5 

969,8 = Ch 1,5,5 

970, 6= Chi, 1,9 

971.4 cf Ts 3,1, 2,4 
—, 10 = Bs 3, 3,42 

972, 5 = Oh 4,17,10.»» . 

Ill, 4. 

974.2 = Oh 7,1,3 
—,3 = Mu 3, 2,9 
—,3 = Tu 2,1 

—,4=Ch 7,14,2 
- ,5 = Ch 8, 7,1 
—, 7 = Bu 4,5,6,15 o* 

976.2 = Ts 3,5, 7,2 
—, 3 = Ts 6, 1,1, 5 
~,4 = Ts 2,6,1,5 

976, 8 cf Bu 2,4,5 

977, 8 = Bu 3,1,1 
—, 8 = Ch 5,11,6 


—, 10 = Ch 5,12,2 

•os « sankarshe" (= devatya~h&nde gloss.).— Al)g ekuda^e gloss.— 110 or 
rather from gatap. Br. 10?—in from the commentary of TJpavarsha to 
the Jaiminieutras. — < 1 2 “ M.a itrcyaniyawim ’' gloss.— m “ Yajurvedinam 
agnishomiyah jpaQuh rruto, na 4 aja ’ iti jcdiviQcshah' 1 ' gloss.— 1 n related to 
717,10.—< <5 972,7 is no quotation. 










— , 10 = Bu4, 4, 2 

979,2 = Ch 8, 15,1 
— , 9 -= Iqh 2 

980.1 — Ob 12, 4, 1,1 

cf Ta 10, 64 
—, 5 = Bs 3, 4,2 

981, 2 —- Bs 3,4,16 
—3 = Bs 3,4, l 
7 = Mu 1,1, 9 
— , 7 = Tu 2, 8 
—, 8 -= Ku 6,2 
— , 8 — Bu 3. 8, 9 
-,9 = Oh 6, 2,3 
—, 11 — Bu2, 4,5 
— , 12 — Bu 3, 4,1 
—, 12 = Oh 8,7,4 
—,13 = Oh 8, 9,8 
—, 14 = Bu 2, 4,10 

982.1 = Bu 3, 6,1 
—,2 = Oh 8.12,3 
— , 6 = Ch 6,8, 7 
—, 6 ~~ Bu 3, 7. 23 
—, 11 = ?m 

983, l=Bu 3, 5,1 
— ,4 = Bu4,5,155i 
- t 6 = CU5,11,6 
—, 9 = Bs 3,4,4 

— , Ll = Ch 1,1,10 
-, 12 = Oh 1,1,1 

984, 2 = Bu 4, 4, 2 
—, 7 = Bu 4, 4, 6 
—. 8 Bu 4, 4,6 
—, 12 = Bs 3,4,6 

985, 2 = Cli 8. 15, 1 
—, 9 = Bs 3,4,7 
—, 12 = l<ja 2 

986.2 = t$a2 
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986,11 =Bu 4,4,22 

987,8 = 

Bu 4,5,15 

988,6 = 

Ch 2, 23,1 

— y 6 «W8 

Ch 5,10,1 

—, 7=- 

Mu 1,2,11 

—,7 = 

Bu 4,4,22 

~,8 = 

Jab. p. 445 

989,2 = 

Ch 2,23,1 

—, 7 = 

Ch 2, 23. 2 

—, 11 = 

= Ch 2,23,2 

990,4 = 

Ch 2, 23,1 

-,8 = 

Ts 1,5,2, l 

— , 9 = 

Tu 1,11,1 

10 = 

= Ab 7,13.12 

-, 11 = 

= Ch 5,10, 1 

-i 11- 

= Mu 1,2,11 

991,2 = 

Ch 2, 23,2 

-,3 = 

Bu 4, 4,22 

—, 4 = 

Jab. p.445 

992, 3 « 

Ch 2, 23,1 

—, 5 cf Ts 2, 5,11,1 

—7 7 *» 

Bu 4, 4, 22 

- J 8 == 

Ch 5,10,1 

9== 

Ch 2. 23,2 

993, 1 

Ch 2, 23, 1 

-,6 = 

Ch 5, 10.1 

994,6 = 

?us 

995,1 ~ 

J a 3, 4, 3 

998,2-4 

= Ta 10, 62 

-.4 = 

Ta 10,10, 3 

—, 6 = 

BbG 5,17 

999,6 = 

Jab. p. 444 

1000, J = 

Jab. p.4-15 

- 3 = 

Jab. p. 452 

-,8 = 

Ch 1,1,3 

-,9 = 

Ch 1,6,1 

—, 9 = 

Qb 10,1,2,2 

—, 9 = 

Aa 2,1, 2,1 

1001,4 = 

0 110 
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1002,3 = Js 1,2,7 
—,9 = Ch 1,1,1 
—, 9 = Ch 2, 2,1 
—, 9 = Aa 2,1, 2, 6 

1003.1 = ? ‘20 

—,4 = Ch 1,1,7 
—. 5 = Oh 1,7, 9 
5 = Ch 2,2, 3 

1004, 2 = Bu 4, 5,1 
—, 3 = Kshu 3,1 
—,4 = Ch4,l, 4 

1005, 4 =Qb 13,4, 3,8 

1006, 6 = Bu 2,4,5 

—, 7 = Kshu 3, 2 22 
—, 8 = Oh 4, 3 ; 1 
—. 8 = Ts 2, 1,1,4 
—, 12 = Bs 3,4,1 

1007.6 cfBs 3, 4, 25 

1008.7 = Bn 4, 4,22 
—, 10 = Oh 8,5,1 

1009.2 = Ku2,15 
—, 6 = ? 121 

1010, 9 = Bu 4, 4, 23 
1011,10 = Ts 2,6, 8,6 
—, 12 = Js 3,3, 34 
—, IS = Bs 3,4,20 

1012, 4 cf Bu 4,4. 23 
—, 8 ~ Ch 5,2,1 
—,9 = Bn 6,1,14 

1013, 6 = Ch 2,13, 2 
-, 11 = Ch 5,2,1 

1014.3 ~ Ch 5, 2, 1 
—,ll = Ch 1,10, 1 

1015, l = Ch 1,10.4 
—, 7 = Ch 5, 2, 1 

1016.4 ~ Maim 10, 104 

—,6 = ?1M 
—,11 = ?‘2* 

—, 12 = Ch 5, 2,1 


ii6 proverbial.—m fine and remarkable UpanUhad-quotation; I am 
indebted to Weber for the conjecture KdnvtydJi instead of Kdrayeydl}.— 
ii* mafUi'pitnyajn^ dishtam gata-agnihotre ca frutain vSkyani uddharati, 
gloss.—n6 Brahmana-quotation, taittiriya-like.— 128 “ nyayavidam smara * 
nam”.—1»> u amnti”, perhaps Mahabh. 12.=i« Madhy.—i” “ smaryate " 
dharmasuira-like. — 124 * KatMna.ni samhitayam ". 

32 

i 
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Appendix. 


1017, 2 = Ba 3,4,26 
—,5 = Bu 4,4,22 
-, 10 = P ,25 

1018.4 = Bu 4,4,22 
—, 5 = Bs 3,4,26 
-. 10 —Ba 3, 4,25 

1019.4 = Bu 4,4,22 

1020.1 = Kuty 24,4, 24 
—,3 = Bu’4,4,22 
—, 6 = BhG 6,1 

1021,3= Ch 8,6,3 

1022.2 cf Ch 4,1 

Bu 3,6. 3,8 
—, 5 cf Mbh 14,137 sq. 
1023, 3 = Man u 2, 87 
—, 8 = BhG 6, 45 

1024.3 = Bu 4,4,9 
—,4 = ?‘?« 

1025, 3 = Ch 2.23, 2 
—,4 quotation? 

—, 5 = Mbh 12,8578 
—, 8 = Jab. p. 444 
—, 11 = BhG 3,35 

1026, 7 cf A pdb 1,9,26,8 

Pargj-3,12,2 

1027, l = Js6,8,22 

— ,3 — ? 12C 

1028,10 = Js 1*3,8. 9 
1030, l = ?i« 
—,6=1027,3 
1031,1=?«J6 

1032.1 = Ch 2, 3,2 
—,6 = Bu 1,3,28 

1033 4 = Ch 1,2,13 
-, 10 ~gb 1,3,1,26 
—,ll = Ch 1,7,8 
1034, 5 = Bu 3,5,1 

1036.3 = BhG 10,37 
—, 4 = Apdh 2,9,21,1 
—, 6 = Ramay 1,1,1 

1037.2 ~ Bu 3,5,1 

1038,1 = Ch 8,15,1 


1038,12 = Ch 2, 23, 2 
1039, 5 = Bu 3,5,1 
1041,8 = ?12T 
—, 12 = ? 1 a 7 

1042, 2 = Bs 3, 4. 26 

1044, 6 = Ku 2,7 

—, 10 cf Au 2, 4,5 

1045, 3 = BhG 6,37 
—,4 = BhG 6,40 
—, 6 = BhG 6,43 
—,7 = BhG 6,45 

1046, 5 = Bu 3,8.8 
—,5 = Bu3,9,26 
—, 6 = Ch 7, 24,1 
—, 6 = Mu 2,2,11 
—, 6 a Bu 2,4, 6 
—, 7 = Bu 4, t, 25 
—, 8 = Bu 4,5,15 

1047, 9 = Ch 3,14,2 
—, 12 = 112,8 

1048,1 = Mbh 12, 7125 


IV, 1, 

1049,6 = Bu 2,4, 5 
—, 7 = Bu 4, 4,21 
—, 8 = Ch 8, 7,1 

1050.4 => Bu 2,4, 5 
—, 8 = Bu 2, 4, 5 

1051.9 = Ch 4,1,4 
—, 10 = Ch 4,2,2 
—, 12 = Ch 3,18,1 
—, 12 = Ch 3,18, 3 

1052, 5 = Chi, 5,1 
—,6 = Ch 1.5,3 

1053,1 = Ch 6, 8, 7 

1054.10 —Ch 6,8,7 
—, 13 = Bu 2,4,5 

1055.5 = Tu 2, 1 

— ,5 — Bu 3, 9,28 
—,6~Eu3, 8,11 
—,6 = Mu 2,1,2 


1055, 6 = Bu 3, 8,8 129 
—, 6 = Bu 3, 8.8 

1057.1 = Bu 4, 3,23 
=,4 = Bu4,4,22 
—, 6 = ? no 

1059, 1 = 924, 7 
—,3 = Bu 1,4,10 
—,4=Bu 3, 4,1 

5 = Bu 3, 7,3 
—, o = Ch 6, 8. 7 
—, 9 = Ch 3,18. 1 
—, 9 = Ch 3, IP, 1 
—, 11 a Bu 1, 4, 10 
—, 12 = Bu 4,4,19 
13 = Bu 2, t, 6 

1060, 8 = Bu 4, 5,15 
—, 10 = Bu 4, 3, 22 - 

1061,4 = Oh 3,18, 1 
—,5 = Ch 3,19.1 
—,6 = Ch 7,1,6 

1063.1 = Ch 3,19,1 
—, 2 = Kahu 2, 3 
—,2 = Bu5, 7,1 
—,9cfKul,7 

1065, 5 = Ch 3,19, 1 
— 6 = Ch 7,2,2 
— , 6 = Ch 7,4,3 
—, 10= Ba 3, 2,38 
—, 14= Chi, 2,1 
—, 14 = Ch 2, 2. I 
—, 15= Ch 2, 8, J 

1066, l - Ch 1, 6,1 
—, 12= Chi, 6,1 

1067, 3 = Ch 2,2,1 
—,4=Ch2,11, J 
—,6 = Ch3,19,l 
—,8 = Ch2,2,1 
—, 13= Chi, 1,10 

1068.2 = Ch 2,2,3 
—,6 = Ch 1,1,1 
—,7 = Chi, 1,10 
—, 12 = Ch 1,6,1 


125 gruti; t/dvajjiva - gruteh gloss.—no sniriti, dharir.aiyaatra-like.— 
127 “ tathdca uktam amritikdruih ", —123 Upanishad-quotation.— 1,9 Madhjv 
— 1J0 suipiti, probably Mahabh. 12. 
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1069, 6 = Ch 1.6, 1 

1086,1 Ch 6,14, 2 

1103, 5 = Pu 6,5 

—, 8 —Ch 1,7,9 

—, 2 = Bu 4, 4, 6 

1104,2 = Bu 4, 4,1 

—, 10 = Ch 2, 2,1 


—,4 = Bu 4,4,2129 

1070,3 — Ch 2.11,1 

IV, 2. 

1106,4 =Ch 8, 6,6 

—,5==Ch2, 9,1 

1087, 6 —. Ch 6, 8. 6 

—,7 = Ch 8,1,1 

—, 7=Ch2, 7,2 

1088, 3 — JBb 4,2, 16 

—,9 = Ch 8,6,1 

— . 7 - Ch 2,8,1 

1089, l = Ch 6,8,6 

—, 10 = Ch 8,6,5 

—, 9 — Ch 2,2.1 

—. 5 Pu 3,9 

— , 11 = Ch 8, 6,6 

1071,16- Ch 7,6.1 

— , 10wCh6,8,6 

! 1106, 9=^ Ch 8,6, 2 

1072,2 = BhG 6,11 

—,14 =Ch 6, 8,6 

—, 13 cf Ch 8,4, 2 

—, 8cf ad Ys2, 48 isi 

1090, 3= Ch 6,6,5 

1107,7 = Oh 8,6,6 

—. 13 gv 2,10 

—, 6 cf Ch 6,2,4 

—,14cfMhh 6,5672 

1073, 7 cf Bs 4,1,1 

1091, 5 = Ch 6,8, 6 

—, 14 = Ch 5,10,1 

1074,4= Bn 4,4,2 

11 = -Bu4, 3,38 

1108,4 = Ba 4,3,4 

6 = ?12» 

—, 14 =*- Bh 4,4,2 

—, 5 = BhG 8,23 

—, 7 cf Bu 4, 4,3 

1092, 2 = Bu 4,4,2 

1109,1 = BhG 8,24 

-,10~Q1,10, 6, 3,1 

—,2 = Bu4, 4,2 

—,2 = BhG8,25 

—, 12 = BhG 8,6 

— , 4 — Ch 6, 8, 6 

—,4==BhG 8, 23 

1075,1 = BhG 8,10 

—, 7 Ch 6, 8, 6 


—, 1 = Ch 3,17,6 

-, 11 = Oh 6, 8,6 

IV, 8. 

—, 11 = V '30 

1093,10 = Ch 5,3,3 

1110,4 = Ch 8, 6,5 

1076,5 = Ch 4,14, 3 

—, 10 Ba 3, 1, 2 

~, 5 = Ch 5,10,3 

—, 7 = Ch 5,24,2 

—, 12 = Bu 4, 4, 5 

—,6 = Kahul,3 

—, 10 = Mu 2,2,8 

—, 14= Man u 1,27 

—,7 = Bu5,10,1 

1077,2 = Ts 5, 3,12,1 

1094. 1 = Bu 3,2,13 

—, 8 = Mu 1,2, 11 

1079, 5 — Bu 4,4, 22 ”2 

—, 13 quotation ? 

1111,1= Oh 8,6,5 

—, 8 = Mu 2,2,8 

1095, 1 = Ch 6, 8,1.3.5 

—, 2 = Ch 8,6, 5 

— ,ll = Ch 8, 4,2 

—,6 = Ch6, 8,7 

—, 7 = Bu 6,2,15 

1080, 4 = Bu 4, 4, 22 

1096,4 = Oh 6, 8, 6 

1112,2 Bu 6,2,15 

—,10 = Oh 6,14,2 

-, 13 = Ku 5, 7 

-,9 = Bu5,10,1 

1081, 9 cf BhG 2,55 

1098, 8 = Qb 8,7,2,11 

—, 3 = Kahn 1,7 

1082, 2 = Bu 4,4, 22 

—, 6 = Bs 4,2,7 

—, 4 = Ch 8,4, 3 

—, 15 = 899,7 

— , 8 = Bu 4,4, 6 

—, 6 = Ch 8,6, 5 

1083,4 = 899,7 

13 = gb 14,7,2,8 1 

—,ll = Ch 5,10,8 

—,15 = Ch4,17,1 

1099,9 ~ Bn 3,2,11 

1113,3 = Kshu 1, 3 

— , 15 = Oh 1,1,10 

1100,7 = Bu 4,4,2'29 1 

—,9 = Ch 5,10,1 

1084,1 ~ Bu 4,4, 22 

—, 10 = Bu 4, 4,6 

—, 14 = Bu 5,10,1 

—,5 = Bu 1, 5, 2 

1101, 3 = Bu 4, 4,7 

1114,6 = Kahn 1,3 

—,7 = BhG2,39 

—, 6 = Mbh 12, 9657 

—, 12 = Bu 6,2,15 

—,8 = BhG 2, 49 

—, 9 = ? 133 

1115* 4 = Oh 5, 10,2 

9 = Chi, 1,10 

— , 15 = ?133 

—, 5 = Kshu 1, 3 

—,13~Bu 4,4,22 

1102,6 = Pu 6,5 

—, 6 = ?<34 

1085; 3 = Ch 1.1,10 

—, 7 = Mu 3, 2,7 

1116, 7 = Ch 5,10,1 


*3* cf. YogaQikha2. —* 32 Kanva.— 133 amaryate *— 134 with the addition, 
customary otherwise only in ChandL Up.: w iti i tathd) brdhmanam 

32* 
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1116, 9 — Kshu 1,3 
—, 11 — Qatap. br. 

10,2, 6, 8 >*« 

1117.1 = Oh 5,10,2 

1118.1 — Ch 6,10, 1 
—,6 — Ch 5,10, 1 
— , 7 — Cli 6,10,2 

1119.4 Bu 6,2, 15 
—,10 — Ch 5,10,2 

1120.4 —. Bu 6, 2,15 
— . 9 — Bu 4, 4, 23 

1121, 7 — Ch 4,15,6 
—,8 — Bu6, 2,15 >29 

— , 8 — Ch 8, 6,6 

1122.1 — 917,1 

— , 7 = Ch 8,10, 2 
—, 9 cf ParibhasLa 
to Pan 8, 8,82 
—,12 — Cb 8,6,6 
— . 14 ~ Ch 7,24,1 

1123.1 — Ku 2,14 
—,4 —Ch 8,14,1 
—, 5 — Ch 8,14, 1 

-.3=,. Ch 8,14,1 
—, 7 — Ve 09, 3 
—, 10 == Ch 8,5,3 
-, 13 cf Bs 4, 3, 7-11 
4,3,11-14 

1124.4 — Ch 8, 6,6 
—, 5 — Ch 8,14,1 
— , 7 — Ch 3,14,2 
—, 12 — 130,12 

1125.1 — Bu 3,4,1 
—, 2 — Ch 7,25, 9 
— ,2~Mu2, 2,11 
-,9 —gv 6,19 

10 ~ Bu 3, 8, 8 
— , 11 — Mu 2, 1,2 
—, 11 — Bu 4, 4, 25 
—, 12 — Bu 3, 9,26 

1126,10 — tg a 7 
— , 11 — Bu 4,2,4 
—, 11 —= Tu2, 9 
— , 12 — Tu 2, 9 

1127.2 — Bu 4, 4, 19 


1127.6 —Ch 6,8,3 
—, 8 — Tu 3,1 

— , 12 —But, 4,6 
14 — Bs 4, 2,13 

1128, 9 — Ch 6,8,7 

1129, 14 — Ch 5,10, 7 
1130,9 Apdh 1,7,20,3 
1131,8 — Qv 3,8 

— , 11 — Bu 2,4,14=2 
1132, 3 — Ch 4,10,5 
—, 4 —Oh 8,1,1 
—, 7 — Bu 4,4, 6 
— , 8 — Tu 2.1 
— , 11 — Bu 4,4,6 

1133.6 — Pu 5,2 
—,9 — Bu 3,8,8 
—, 10 — Ch 8,14,2 
—, 13 — Ch 8,2,1 

1134,3 — Ba 2, 3, 29 
— , 3 — Bs 4, 3, 7 
— ,4 — Bs4, 3, 12 
—, 12 - Bs 3,3, 31 
1135, 0 — 112,8 
—, 9 — Oh 5,10,2 
— , 14 — Oh 7,1,5 

1136,1 —Ch 7,2,1.2 
— , 2 — Oh 7,3,1 


IY, 4. 

1137,3 — Ch 8, 32,3 
1138, II — Ch 8,9, l 

8,10, 2 8, 1 1, 1 

1139,1 — Ch 8,12,1. 3 
— , 3 — Ch 8, 7, 1 
-,13 — Ch 8,7,1 
—, 16 — Bu 4,4,16 
—, 17 — Bs 1, 3,40 

1140,4—Ch 8, 12,3 
—, 7 — Ch 6, 8. 7 
— ,7 — Bu 1,4, 10 
— ,8 —Ch 7,24,1 
— , 8 — Bu 4,3,23 
—, 10 cf Bs 4, 3, 16 
-,11 — Ku4,15 


1140,13 cf Mu 3,2, 8 
—, 14 — Ch 7,24,1 
-, 15 — Ch 7, 25,2 

1141.5 cf Ch 8, 7,1 
—,8* Ch 8, 7,1 

10 — Ch 8,12,3 
—,11 — Ch8,l,6 

1142.6 — Bu 4, 5, 13 >3 
-, 11 — Bs3, 2, 11 
—,13 — Oh 7,25.2 

1143, 7 — Ch 8, 2,1 

1144, 9 — Cli 8, 2, 1 

1145.5 — Ch 8, 1,6 
—,8 —Ch 8, 2,1 
—, .12 — ?>•»« 

1146.1 — Ch 7, 26,2 

1147.7 —Bs 4,4, 11 

1148,3 — Ch 7,26,2 

1149.1 — Bu 2,4,14 
2 —Bu 4, 3, 30 

—,3 — Bu 4, 3,32 
—, 6 — Ch 6, 8,1 
— , 7 — Bu 4, 4,6 
—, 10 — Bu 2,4,12 
—, JI — Bu 4, 5,15 
12 — Bu 4, 3,19 

1160.4— Tu 1,6,2 
— ,5 — Tu 1,6,8 
— , 5 — Ch 8,1,6 

1161.6 — Tu 1,6,2 
—,11 — Tu 1,6,2 
—, J3 — Tu 1, 6,2 

1162.4— Ch 3, 12,6 
— , 11 — Mu 2,2,10 
— , 13 — BhG 15,6 

1153, 3 ''-'Kshu 1,7 
—, 4 = Bu 1, 5, 20 
—, 5 — Bu 1, 5, 23 
—, 12 — Ch 8, 5, 3 

1164, l —Ch 8,5,3 
-, 5— Ch 8,6,6 
—, 5 — Bu 6, 2, 15 
—, 6 — Ch 4, 15,6 
—, 7 — Oh 8,15,1 


— , 9 — Bs 4, 3, 10 


ias ILanva. ->»« “evam hi Oha nmnayah". 














HI. Index 

of the proper Names in Qankara’s Commentary on the Brahma- 
sfttras, with the exception of those, which appear in the 
Upanishad passages and Sutras treated. 


Agnirahasya 882, 4, 10. 

883.13. 943, 2. 
Aniruddha 600,12. 14. 

601,11.602,8. 603,11. 
Apdniaratamas 913, 8. 

914.6.13. 

Ayodhyd 174,12. 
Arundhati 105,8. 
Ardha-vainugika 546, 6. 
Atharvana (Mund. Up.) 

639,3; 640,6. 851,12; 
(Pra$na-Up.) 714,1. 
Atharvanika (brahma* 
sfikle) 686,2; (Mund.) 

847.1. 850,13. 899, 5. 

920.2. 851,3.13;(upa- 
nialiacl dram 1 >he)892,7, 

Aditya 286,2. 
Jdhvaryam means 
Taitt. Samh. 960.9. 
Apastamlm 410, 6. 

! 130, 9. 

Ayurveda 802,14. 
Arcdbhin 903,5. 

Art/a 516, 2. 

Arhaia 586,6.14.591,3. 

651.2. 

igvardh (inferior gods) 

300,3.6. 301,1. 303,9. 
397, 8 (Vaivagvata- 
adi). 


igvaragitdfi (i. e., Shag. 

G.) 455, 13. 687,9 
Udgdtriveda 914*, 6. 
Udddlaka 977,10. 
Upanishad, “secret 
name”, 884, 13. 14. 
885, 7. 886 , 5. 8. 18. 
887, 6. 

Upavarsha 291,7.953,9. j 
Unhasti(Brih.-sta)i)22,ii, : 
Rigveda 47, 2. 
Aitareyaka (Ait. Up.) 

871.6. 

Aitareyin (Ait. ar.) 872, 
10. 924, 6. 

Aupanishada ( ~ Ve- 
auntin) 515,3. 624, 4. 
aupanishadatn darga- 
nam 976,8. 

Katha (-anam satnhitd) 
1016,11; (uotELathop.) 
893,1; (Kathop.)920,6. 
Kathavaltishu 177, 8. 

179.7. 860,2.1122,15. 
Kanabhuj (== Kandda) 

436.4. 526,10. 608,7. 
Kapila 334, 11. 408, 7. 

411.5. 412,3.5.6.13. 
436,2.4. 

Kamalasana 256, 9. 
Kalpus&tra 938,6. 


Jiutkakalthc Up.) 335,6. 
852, 5. 869, 2; (the 
Kathakam) 859, 12. 
Kdna bh uj a (s u tra)524,3. 
647, 7. 

Kandda 91,5. 527,6. 

696,5.18. 697,11. 
j Kama 198, 6. 369,1. 5. 
12. 881,7. 

Kapila 356, 5. 407, 9. 

412,4.12. 414,3. 
Karydbrahman 257, 2. 

1120,5. 

Kun.dapayind.nl ayane 

932.8. 1020,1. 

Kura 781,12.15. 

JLrishnagupta 1118, 5. 
Krishna - dvaipdyana 

913.9. 

Kaundapdyindtn ayane 
931, I I. 

Kauthumakam 848,1 
Kaugiiakam (sic) 846,1. 
Kaushxtakibrdhmana 
(Ivaush. Up.) 378, 2. 
865, 3. 

Ka ush i taldhrdhmano- 
panishad 164, 5. 
Kanshitakinah ^Kauali. 
Up.) 423, 8, 763, 2. 
864,1. 906,7. 1113,3; 
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•am agnishtomibruh- 
manam 893.4 
Ka ushita kirahasya m 
(Kausli. Up.) 900, 8. 
Gangd 792,1.2. 
Gautama 321,7. 
Citragupta 764, 17. 

765,3. 

Caitraratha 319, 3. 3 
8. 9. 

Caitrarathi 319,5.7.10. 
Chandoga 625,11. 849, 
1. 6.14. 850,4. 855, 5. 
863,8. 876,4.7. 878, 

2.3. 928,2.11. 1012,8. 
[ Chandogabrahtnanam 
Gov. to 288,1.] ' 
Chandogya 134,11, 222, 

I, 606,3.11. 616,5. 

617.5. 629,2. 852,9. 

854.6. 855, 13. 856,4. 
875,12.876,3.927,12. 
928, 3. 929, 5. 8. 12. 
14. 16.930,9.938,11. 

940,1. 1038,1. 1054, 
10. 1114,14.15. 

Janaha 915,8. 
Jayasihha 1118, 5. 
Jdnatca 916,9. 

Jabala 321, 7. 924, 7. 

931,4. 991,5. 1059,1. 
Jahnavi (~ Gafiga) 653, 

II . 

Jaina 590,7. 

Jaimini 1083,7. - The 
'Jaimiui - sutram is 
quoted by the Dames: 
prathame tantre 897, 
1.953,9.1011,12; pra- 
tharofl kando 919, 9. 
951,3;purvasmin kiln* 
de 944,4; $astra-pra- 
mukha’ eva pratha- 
me pade 953,6; adhi- 
karalakshane 1027,1. 
dittha davittha 733,10. 


Tantrdntariya (-— Snfi- 
khya) 718, 2. 
Tarkammaya 78,7. 
Tdndin (Chand. Up.) 

889.10. 890, 8. 899,3. 
907, 7. 908, 5; (-dm 
upanishadi shashthe 
prapathake)^ Chand. 

i Up.V 1)923,8; (Chand. 

br.) 892,9. 

Tdrkika 91,6. 
Tdrkikasamaya 109, 5. 
Taittirrya 625, 12. 
Taittiriyaka 890,1.4,8; 
-am 114,12. 607,9. 

615.2. 617,7. 629,7. 
852, 6. 867,2. 890,14. 
892, 5. 

Tvashtra 159,13.14.16. 
Dahsha 913,14. 
Devadatta 227,1.2.286, 

5.290.2. 392,5.441,9. 
463,12. 464,2. 467,3. 

538.11. 542,2. 602,5. 

641,5. 664,8. 699,3.6. 
865, 10. 12. 866, 10. 
929, 4. 997,1. 2. 

Devala 404, 4. 

Drona 768,8. 3 
Draupadi 768, 2. 
Dvaipayana 660,1. 
Dhrishtadyumna 768, 

2,4. ‘ 

jS'akb h a tresh t i - vi dh i 

304, 9. 

Naciketa 764,1J. 
Ndrada 809, 5. 913,14. 
Ndray ana 601,3, 809,5. 
Nasadastya 716, 6. 
Nimi 913,10. 

Nishada 368,5. 
Nydyavit-samai/a~)i)4,l. 
Paiicajanya Vig 368,6. 
Pancardtra 603,13. 
Paftcala 781,13.14. 
Paiupati 692, 5. 


<SL 


PdtaliputraAdd, 12.464, 
2. 1093,2. 

Pdnini 48, 2. 

Purana 410,5. 495,10. 
PurushasCikta 151,13. 
Piirnavarman 465,14. 
Painginah 890,8.903,3. 
Painpiruhn rahasya- 
bralimanam 899,10. 
Paifigi • Upanishad 
232,12 (*nr the follow¬ 
ing)- 

Paifigi - rahasyabrdh- 
tnanam 184, 2. 
Paumniha 482, 6. 633, 
11. 764,14. 

Prajupati 260,14. 288, 
1. 289,5. 

Pradyumna 600,12.14. 

601,10.602,7. 603.10. 
Prdjdpatya 260. 9. 
Balavarniati 703, 1. 

1118.5. 

Badardyana 1083, 7. 

1153,8. 

Bdhva 808,12. 
Brihaddranyaha 237,2; 
(shashthe prapathake 
= B^h. IV) 330, 4; 
385, 8. 882,6.10. 883, 
13. 884,9. 1034, 7. 
Brihaspati 894, 10. 

897.5. 

Bauddha 566,12. 
Brahman 913,10.11.12. 
13. 917,1. 

brh hr i a a (m e an s 0 h aii d. 
Up.) 143,6 (Oh. 3,13, 
7). 240,11 (7,26,1). 
262,12(8,9,3). 367,7 
(7, 15,1). 390,4 (6,3, 
2). 906, 2 (8, 13, 1). 
1014,11 (1,10,1) ^un¬ 
known passage) 1115, 
6; (Qat. Br. 10,2.6,8) 

1116,11. 
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JBhagavadgttdh 132, 9. 

275.4. 410.5. 842, 8. 
1012, 1; cf. igvara- 
gtt&h. 

Bhagavant 601,1.3. 7. 

14. 603,7.8. 604,2.3. 
Bhadrasena 102, 2. 

103,14. 

Bhdgavati 600, 10. 

602, 6. 

Bhurata Yarsha 762,9. 
Bhallavin 902,9. 903,6. 
Blnshma 1107,14. 

1108,2. 

Bhrigu 913,11. 

Mathura 1093,2. 
Madkucchandas 301, 6. 
Manu 407, 4. 412.8.9. 

414.4. 437,3. 440,6. 
537,11. 540,1.764,10. 

Marutah 286,2. 
JIahdbhdrata 1101,6. 
Mdgadha 833, 8. 
Mddhyandina 198, 6. 
369, 1. 10. 881, 8. 

1011.4. 

M&hegvara 592,4. 
Mitrdvarun.au 913, 11. | 
Maitreyihrahmana 
(Brih. Up. 2, 4) 385,8. j 

1000.5. 

[Moksha-dharma (plur.) 

Gov. to 309, 10.] 
Mokshagdstra 448,3.5; 

(plur.) 809, U 
Yajhadatta 286, 5. 290, 

2. 292, 5. 464, 2. 699, 

5. 6. 997,1.2. 

Yana 768, 16. 764,3.4. 

10.15. 765,2.3. 801,3. 
Yama-niyama-vidyd 
907,12. 

Ydma 764,1. 
Yamadagnyt' hxnc 
(= Jamad.) 919,4. 
Ydska 39,2. 


Yoga 415,13. 416,4 5. ; 
417,2. 5. 11. 816, 3; 
(not nom. pr.) 997,5. 
Yogafdstra 96,8. 416,4; 
(Yogas. 1,6) 723,11; 
(plur.) 1072,3.1148,9. 
Yoga-sdftkhye 1108,12 
(cf. Sditkhya-yogau). 
Yoyasmriti 415,8. 

Yog in (sing.) 194, 11. 

195, 8. 283,10. 

Yoginah 92. 6. 95, 4. 

90,7.’827.11. 828,5. 
Rdmyainydndn • khi/e- 
shu 887,9; — upani- 
shadi. (Ciiand. Up.) 

887.10. 

Rudra 280, 2. 913, 13. 
Raurava 764,13.16. 
Lokdyatika 34,4. 505, 6. 

506.1. 954,6. 956.3. 
Yasishtha 913,10. 

Vasu 286, 2. 
Vdjasaneyaka 221, 12. 

846.1. 852,8. 854,2. 

855.11. 836,12. 875,8. 

876.2. 917,13. 926,3. 

927.11. 928,7- 929,6. 
7.12. 930,1.4. 938,9. 
1114,15. 

Yujasaneyibrdhmana 
(Cat. Br.) 220, 13; 
(Brih. Up.) 865, 4. 5. 

939.8. 

Vdjasaneyin 216, 6. 12. 

384.9. 847, 10. 818,10. 
849,6. 850, 1. 855, 3. 
4. 803, 8. 876, 8. 878, 
2. 5. 882, 4. 912, 1. 

922.3. 928, 2. 13. 943, 
2. 986, 11. 1012, 9. 

1114,12; V—am upa- 
nishad-arambhe (Q. 
Br. 14,1,1) 893,3. 

Ydmadeva 159.10. 653. 

1. 1044,10. 


Ydmadevyavidya 
(Ch5nd.2,18,2) 1013,7. 
Varuna yayna 913, 12. 
Vdshkali 808,11. 
Ydsudeva 412, 6. 000, 

10.12.13. 601,1.10. 
11. 602,14. 603,5.7. 

9.13. 604,1.7. 1045.4. 
Vidura 316, 6. 322,12. 
Vidhikdnda 78, 7. 
Vivasana - samaya 

581, 6. 

Yigve devdh 286,2. 
Vishnu 860,10.1058,13. 

1059,6. 1065,12. 
Yishnumitra 570, 12. 

795,3. 997.2. 

Visic (— Digambara) 
590. 2. 

Veda-vyasa 298, 5 (cf. 
Vyasa). 

Veddntdrtha - sanipra- 
ddyavidah (means 
Gaudapada) 433, 1 
(vgh 375, 1). 

Yaideha 833, 9. 
Yaindi'ika (Buddhists) 
546, 6. 555, 6. 559, 2. 
560, 1. 4. 7. 565, 11. 
580, 2. 

Va.indc.ika tantra 

580,10. 

Yaindgikasamaya 562, 
9. 663, 2. 580, 8. 
Vaivagvata397,8, 704,7. 
Vaifeshika 520, 4. 525, 
8.10. 533,5. 538,2. 
543, 6. 646,5. 551,1. 
592,7. 649,11. 696,3. 
698, 9. 

Vydsa 318, 9. 440, 6. 
*690, 11. 764, 10 (cf. 
Vedavydsa). 
Qatakratu 302, 7. 

< Jalarasvtimiti 953.8. 

! (Jdtydyanakam 846,1. 
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QCitydyaninah 893, 1. 
899,7. 909,10. 907,7. 
908, 5. 

CanAilya 604,8 (882,4). 
Quka Yaiydsai.i 1101, 

9.15. 

(Jaunala 301, 6. 

Qrughna 463,12. 464,2. 

' 1093,2. 

Qvetdgvatardh (means I 
gvet. Up.) 920, 2. 
Qvctdgvatardndni man- 
tropanishad 110,5. 
Qvetfigva taropanishad 
416,1. 

shashtha-prapdthdka 
106,1 (means Clmnd. 
VI). 

Sainyamana 763, 16. 
764,10. 

Samvarta 1022,5. 
Sagaraputra 412, 6. 


i Savkarsha 942,5. 
Samkarshana 600, 12. 
13. 601,1.10.12. 602, 
7.12. 603,10. 

! Satyaloka 257,2. 
Sanatkurnara 913,13. 
Sampradayavidah 
(means Gaudapiida) 
375, 3 (of. Vedantar- 
thammpr.). 

Sarvavuindgika 540, 7. 
Savitar 914,8. 

Sdiikhya 64,6. 90,4. 91, 
4. 10. 93, 9. 121, 6. 
345,10. 346,9.347,12. 
354,6. 356,6. 360,10. 
361,3. 417,5.10. 420, 
14. 497,6. 498,1.8. 
499,1.5. 608,7. 514, 
13. 515,3. 519,8. 525, 

7. 528,8. 539,1. 647, 

8. 695,9.696,5.697,9. 


<SL 


Sdiikhya- Yogau 416,10. 
417,7. 8. 592,2. 596,1 
(cf. Yoga-s&nkhye). 

Safikhya-smriti (means 
Manu 1)196,12 ;(doubt- 
fnl) 230, 4. 415, a 
417,1. 

Sttd 768,2. 

Sugata 566,14. 681.1. 

Sugata samaya 581,3.6. 

Suhrakmanya 310, 2. 

Sulabha 915,8. 

Saugcita 591, 3. 

Saugatam matambbi,!. 

Saugata samaya 550,2. 
558, 7. 

Skanda 913,14. 

Hari 174, 16. 

Ilb-anyagarbha 247, 6. 
300,4.6. 300,9. 301, 
1. 339,3. 1121,13. 

Hairanyagarbha 724,8. 
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T'. page of tho proacut work, n. note. p. page of the commentary on the BrauuiaBlWxar. 


abhimdna delusion (of empirical 
knowledge) P.56. 281. 299. 

abhyudaya felicity (in the hereafter; 
perhaps also that in the following 
incarnation) P. 104. 437 n. 

dcdra custom, manner of life P. 12. 
90 n. 381. 

ctyrama brahmanical stage of life 
P. 16. 

dgraya base, support P. 128. 

adhidaivatam in cosmological respect 
(ef. adhydtmam ) P. 140. p. 726, 
9. 12. 

adhikaranam section in works, 
chapter P. 39. 

adhikrita called to cf. P. 60. 382. 

adhvaryu priest of the Samaveda 
P. 5ff. 

adhyaksha overseer (1) of the body: 
individual soul P. 369. p. 161, 1. 
270, 7; (2) in the lower Brahman- 
world P. 65 u.; creator p. 377, 1. 
2. 3. 7. 10. 

adhydtmam adv. in psychological 
respect (cf. adhidaivatam) P. 140. 
158. p. 726, 9. 11. 

adhydtmam n. — pratyagdtman 
p. 158, 3. 

adhy&sa the (wrong) transference 
P. 53. 318. 

adhydya main section in works, 
lection P. 4. 3^. 39. 


adrishtam the invisible result of 
works, the moral merit P. 377 n. 
210 . 

agama the (sacred) tradition P. 91. 
‘ p. 418, 7. 8. 426, 5. 6. 9. 435, 11. 

437, 13. 439, 7. 
agni fire, god of fire P. 156. 
agnihotram fire-sacrifice P. 156. 
agniloka region of the Devayana 
P. 441. 

aham brahma asmi “I am Brahma a ,r 
Brih. 1,4, 10. 

ahumpratyaya selfconsciousness 
P.330. 54n. 317. 321. 
ahampratyayin the subject present¬ 
ing the “1” «*» Manas P. 50 u. 
54 n. 330. 

ahaiikdra selfconsciousness P. 330. 
203. 321. 

ahayikai tar the individual soul P.321. 
330. 53 n. 

cigvaryam ruling power, lordship 
(1) of the gods P. 66. 67. (2) of 
the pious, who have entered by 
the Devayana P. 444 ff. 
akdmayamana he who desires not 
(more), the liberated P. 194. 80. 
315. 427. 

dkdga ether, space, understood as a 
material element P. 231. 
dkdra form P. 205. 

Gkriti form, stoos, species P. 69. 
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aksharam the Imperishable; (1)Brah¬ 
man P. 133, (2) the seed of the 
world P. 133. 371 n. 
mnritaivam immortality, the deliver¬ 
ance from dying P. 149. 287, 
ananda Bliss P. 139. 212. 
ananya , ananyatvam identical, iden¬ 
tity of. P. 267. 

anavastka the regressu3 in infinitum 
P. 125. 

andaja P. 240. 

andha-parampard p. 85, 6. 578, 3. 
593, 6. 

antahkaranam the inner organ — 
Manas P. 830. 

antar-dtman the inner self, the soul 
P. 214. 

nntarydrnin the inner ruler, Brah¬ 
man P. 149. 

a>ni fine, subtle ; minute P. 308. 311. 
332. 336. 

anubhavd sensation, feeling, the 
(inner) perception P. 90 n. 96. 
24 L a, 406. 418 n. 

anugaya residue of works cf.P.387 fi. 
anugraha grace P. 86. 
anukalpa the following period of 
the world p. 300,10. 
anumdnam inference P. 88, cf. P. 23. 
anuvdda p. 312,6. 676, 14. 677 I. 
785, 4. 850, 3. 881, 4. 1010, 7. 
1035, 2. 

aparam brahma the lower Brahman 
P. 102 IT. 

apard vidyd the teaching of the 
lower Brahman P. 102. 105. 
apdna the inhaling P. 335. 
upas (nom. plur.) water P. 235. 240. 
371. 

apavdda p. 227, 3. 860, 12. 
apavarga end p. 102. 3. 356, 4; liber¬ 
ation p 816, 4. 954,10. 
dptavacanam P.89. 
aptirvam the moral merit P. 877. 
Hranyakam section of a Brahmanam, 
destined for the study in the 


woods (Qafik. ad Brih. p. 3, 2) 
P. 8. cf. p. 898, 6. 
arcis flame P.380. 441. 
arddhajaratiya P. 139 n. 
arthav&da P. 7; p. 280, 9. 287, 3. 
807, 9. 423, 13. 308, 2; 477, 14; 
309, 13. 310, 7. 8. 313, 4. 441, 4. 
914, 1. 1154. 3; 975, 1. 6. 980, 8. 
i 1014, 6. 1016, 12. 13; 948, 3. 5. 
1015, 7; 312, 6. 9; 937, 6. 
drya belonging to the friends (arya)\ 
Aryans P. 15. 

asaugatvam the fact that the soul 
is not affected by the terrestrial 
P. 277 n. cf. 324. 
asmatpratyaya P. 54 n. 830. 
dtman the Atman, the self, the soul, 
god P. 17. 49. 120. 
dimavidyd t\e teaching of the At¬ 
man P. 3 n. 

ato } nyad drtam “what is different 
from him is afflicted n (Brih. 3, 
4, 2j; cf. p. 1139, 12: vikdrasya 
aria t va-prasid dheh . 
l aupanishada dtman p. 672,9; punt - 
sha 205,11; jmnam 439, 6; darga- 
nam 496, 8; 976, 8; ^Vedantin 
515, 3. 624, 4. 

avadhdnam attention (function of 
Manas) P. 331. 
avagamanam P. 241 n. 
avayava part, eorpuscuie P. 307. 
avidyd ignorance (the empirical 
knowledge) P. 55 ff. 58 n. 302. 
avidyd-avasthii the empirical point 
of view p. 680, 12. 682, 3 (c f.pra- 
pavea-avasthd 817, 14, vibhdga- 
avasthd 838, 13). 

avyaktam the Unmanifest (1) Brah¬ 
man P.213, (2) the seed of the 
world P.228. 371 n.; cf. p. 343, 1. 
ayurveda p. 802,14. 
balakd P. 226 n. 

Wyant childlike simplicity P. 143. 
bandka attachment p. 830,10. 

| bandhydputra P. 70 n. 
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ihikshu beggar ^scmnydsin P. 1611'. 


bhogyani what is to be enjoyed, the 
fruit of works, the world P. 267* 
294. 

bhoktar the enjoyer (and sufferer), 
the soul P. 967. 175. 294. 
bhoktritvam to be the enjoycr P. 323. 
bhrama the error (of empirical know¬ 
ledge) P. 53. 102. 299. 
bhranti — bhrama p. 474, 1. 
bhdman illimitation P. 203. 
bhtita-dgraya the subtle body P. ,376. 
bhutam (1) element (2) living being 
P. 238. 

brahmacdrin Brahman student P. 16. 
164. 63 n. 

brahmacaryam life as such a student, 
renunciation P. 162. 
brahvialoka (1) the world of Brah¬ 
man P, 162.441, (2) Brahman as 
the world P. 161. (3) he whose 
world is the Brahman P. 1.96. 
/walma-niimdrisd research of Brah- 
inau, doctrine of the Vedanta 
cf. P. 20. 

brahman (neutr.) (1) the prayer 
(2) the Brahman P. 17. 49. 119. 
brahman (masc.) (1) he who prays, 
the priest P. 5ff., (2) Brahman 
as a popular deity P. 119 n. 
brdhmana he who prays, the Brah¬ 
man P. 13 (in its exact meaning 
P. 62. 143. 133. 196, the opposite: 
brahma-bandhu P. 262. 
brahmanam species of Vedic licera- | 
ture P, 7ff. 

brahmanaspati the lord of prayer, 
a mythological personification of 
prayer, forerunner of the Brah¬ 
man-conception P. 17. 
bi'ahma-vidya the teaching about 
the Bralnnan P. frn. 162. 408. 
brihaspati = brahmanaspati, 
buddhi (1) the perception, (2) the 
intellect in general; not a distinct 
psychic faculty P. 330, though it 
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is occasionally counted as that 
P. 414. 

buddhi-indriya's the (five) organs of 
perception P. 329. 
gabda the re^ elation, £ruti P. 93. 
gagavwhdnam P. 70 n. 
gdkhd branch (of the Veda). Veda- 
school P. 5. 9 th 

gakti power P.70. 227 ff.; ]13n. 
318 n. 

gakti• dtmana Suvdjxst potentially 
P. 314. 

gdlagrdtna p. 174, 16. 188,12. 253,12. 
canddla , cdnddla variation of the 
Qudras, lowest human class P. 157. 
191. 364. 

caraka a wandering scholar P. 15. 
caranatn the (moral) conduct P. 391. 
gdrtra the individual soul cf. p. 171, 
lift 461. 

gariram the body; cf. P. 177 n. 427. 
caitanyam spirituality P. 68. 136. 

212. 295. 309. 324. 
gata-adhiku nddi cf. sushumnd , 
citragupta P. 383. 
cittam P. 330. 
graddha faith P. 372. 378. 
gruti revelation, holy scripture P. 23. 
90. 90 n. 

gtidra member of the fourth caste 
P. 13. 60 ff. 

guktikd mother of pearl p. 14, 4. 
86, 13. 

dakshind reward of sacrifice P. 14. 
darganam conception of the world, 
philosophical system cf. P. 19. 
dega-hdla-nimitta P. 317. 
deha the (coarse) body P. 325. 427. 
dehavxjdfii bhutasukshmdni — $u- 
kshmam gariram P. 370. 
dchin individual soul P. 427. 
deva old Vedic god P. 65 ff. (where¬ 
as Brahman is tgvara), 
devaloka world of the gods, region 
of the Devayana P.441. 
devayana path of the gods P. 362.440. 
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dharma (i.) quality P. 53. 527, 

(2) duty P. 82. 393. 
dharma-stitra's species of veuic 
literature P. 12. 
dharmavydda p. 322, 12. 
drishtdnta example of experience 
P. 93. 

drishti p. 856,12. 880,12. 14. 1062,4. 
P. *27 n. 

dvija the twice born, reborn through 
the Upanayanam, member of the 
three upper castes P. 14.16 n. 60. 
etad vai tad u Verily, this is that” 
P. 143. 135. 

gauna figurati ve P. 328. 
j/dyatri P. 108. 
grahanam P. 241 n. 
graha-avishta madman P. 295. 
grihasiha P. 16. 419. 
guna attribute P. 104. 
gunavdda p. 312, 7. 8. 937, 6. 751, 3. 
945, 2. 994. 5. 

Hiran/jagarbha a mythological per¬ 
sonification of the creative power 
P. 65 n. 119 ri. 336. 
livid , hridayam heart P. 162. 
hridaya-granthi the knot of the 
* heart P. 429. 

hotar the caller, priest of the Rig- 
veda P. 5. 

vara lord, god, Brahman con¬ 
sidered personally P. 65. 119. 271. 
tgvardh inferior gods P. 65 u.; pro¬ 
bably personifications of the 
powers (P. 227ff.) of Brahman. 
Indrd old Vedic god P. 65. 69. 
indralola region of the JJevayana 
P. 441. 

mdriyas organs of perception and 
vill of which there are ten be¬ 
sides Manas P. 329 ff. 
itihaza epic poem P. 430; p. 308, 1. 
280, 9. 307, 9. 423, 13. 477, 14. 
313, 6. 322, 14- 913, 7. 
jagat world, especially the ensouled; 
defined p. 88, 2. 


jagad-vimbam world-disk P. 238 n- 
jaftgamam the movable P, 239. 
jardyuja P. 210. 

jiva, jiva alman the individual soul 
(defined p. 100, 16) P. 120 . 318. 
[jivan-mukta, jtvan-niulcH} P. 425. 
jnanakdruja Part of Knowledge in 
the Veda P. 21. 19 n, 
jn&nam P. 241 n. 

jndndn molcshah “from knowledge 
comes deliverance 1 ’ P. 269; cf. 
p. 916, 11. 438, 2. 
lea p. 377, 4. 

haivaiyam absoluteness, liberation 
p. 913,3. 914,9.11. 916,1. 916,14. 
917, 10. 1086, 9. 1129,2. 1130,15. 
1149, 7. 9. 

lealpa world-period, lasting from the 
creation to’the dissolution of the 
world P. 70 If. 237. 227; atita - 
lealpa , vartamdna-kalpa , kalpa-an- 
taram p. 301,1 ff. 299, 6. 
kdma desire P. 152 n. 
kamaidmna P. 164. 
lcamayamana lie who desires P. 194. 
haranam organ, physical and psychic 
P. 136. 341. 367. 

A aranam cause P. 232. 256 ff'. 275. 
karma-afjaya store of works P. 388 n. 
harnia-tifraya the moral substratum 
P. 375. 

karma-indriyas the (five) organs of 
action P. 329. 

kavma-kanda the Part of "Works in 
the Veda P. 20. 19 n. 
karjna-tnirndnsd cf. mimdnsd . , 
karman work P. 152 n. 315 ff. 353. 
402. 4.11. 421 IT. 388; is threefold: 
(tirtratfti vdcikam , mcinasam p. 61, 
6. 10. 71, 4. 

kartar the doer, individual soul 
’ P. .175. 316 if: 338. 423. 
kartntvam to be the doer P. 318. 
323. 422. 

kdrya-karanas the organs of action 
p. 161,1 /107, 5. 199.5. 
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kdrya-karam-saftghdta the complex 
of the organs of action, i.e., the 
body P. 298. 353, p. 473, 17. 455, 4. 
686, 5 (synonymous word deha 
p. 787, 13); 76,' 9. 197, 15. 675, 15. 
682,3. 727, 6. 179, 12. 
kdryam effect P. 237. 256 ff. 
k ary am brahma the lower Brahman 
p. 7119, 9. 10. 1120,5. 1121, 10.12. 
1154,8. 

Telega affection (for example love, 
hate) P. 84. 411. 
koga p. 123, 11. 807, 11, P. 137. 
kramumukii progressive liberation 
(or liberation by steps) P. 398. 
436 ff. 

kratu insight P. 447, opinion, will 
P. 152. 193. 

kriyd-kdraka-phalam retribution to 
the doer of the deed p. 273, 12. 
291,6. 987, 6. 447,3. 
kshatriya warrior, member of the 
second caste P. 13. 
kshema cessation of wandering, 
liberation P. 424. 

ksheirajila individual soul p. 180, 

7.15. 181,4.6. 11. 772,5. 
livyam characteristic P.90 n. 92. 275. 
lokdyatika materialist P. 126. 287. 
mams central organ of imagination ! 

and conscious will P. 330ff. 
mane a p. 747, 7 (of. ad Pragna 
p. 192, 4). 

mandalam section of the Itigveda 
P. 13. 15. 

mantra hymns and sacrificial for¬ 
mulas of the Veda P. 6. 90. 
may a the illusion (of empirical 
reality) P. 100. 187. 228. 254. 275. 
278. 299. 345. 

mdgdmayi mahdsushuptih p. 342, 9. 
P. 228. 

muydvin magician P. 100. 187. 254. 
275. 278. 299. 

mimahsa (1) research, (2) the system i 
of Jaimini P. 20 


mithydjnanam the false (empirical) 
knowledge P. 53. 55. 313 (the 
opposite: samyayjbdnam, samyag - 
darganam). 

mrigatnshnika fata morgana, phan¬ 
tasmagoria p. 415, 7. 
mukhya atm an Brahman P. 120, 
p. 104,4. 105,7. 

mukhya prana central organ of un¬ 
conscious life P. 333ff. 339ff. 
mukti moksha. 

muni an inspired one, ascetic (es¬ 
pecially a silent one) P. 142 (ety¬ 
mology p. 1036, 2). 
mdrdhanyd nddi cf. sushumnd. 
moksha liberation (the opposite: 
bandha). 

midi the vein P. 347 ff. 
naishthika P. 16. 

ndma-rdpam (name and form, i e., 
impressions of ear and eye, sense- 
impressions) the seiiBe-world p. 93, 
13. 96,6. 111,3; 816,8.12. 817.7; 
376,7; 205,10; 1133,12; 391,2; 
173, 17. 

ndvdtvam diversity (of the soul from 
Brahman) P. 52. 

naraka , ndraka hell P. 382. 390 n. 

p. 420, 6. 758, 4. 
neti, netil P. 211. 
tiigamanam p. 128, 7. 
nihgreyasam the surnmum bonum, 
liberation p. 27, 1. 203, 5. 352, 4. 
396,7. 1099,1; 417,2.3. 1133, 2. 
nimittam the causa efficiens P. 223. 

323, the. motive P. 113 n. 318 n. 
niryunam brahma the attribute-free 
(higher) Brahman P. 102 ff. 205 ff. 
nirgund vidyd the doctrine of the 
higher Brahman P. 102. 
nirvdnayn extinction, bliss, only 
p. 1154,10 (P. 448). 
nirvigesham brahma the undifferen¬ 
tiated (higher) Brahman P. 102 ff. 
205 ff. 

nydya the system of Gotamri P. 20. 
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om P. 198 ff. 8n. 183. 
pdda the foot, the quarter P. 3^. 
paddrtha the conception P.414. 
pahcdgnividyd the doctrine of the 
fiv« fires P. 361 ft’ 

[pancrkaranam ] P.241. 
pdndityam erudition P. 149. 
paraWahmavid the wise one, the 
knower of the higher Brahman 
p. 1098, 11. 1099, 6. 1102, 1.4, 12. 
1181, 15. 

paramdnu atom P, 810. 832. 
paramdrtha - avasthd , pdramdrthiki 
avasthd the standpoint of the 
highest reality, the metaphysical 
tandpoint P. 100. 271. 
paramdtman the highest soul, Brah¬ 
man P. 120. 275. 

param brahma the higher Brahman 
P. 102 ff. 

para vidyd the higher doctrine of 
the param brahma P. 102. 
parispanda animation P. 335. 
parivrdjaka »samnydsin P. 16 ff. 393. 
paulhasa variation of the £udra 
P.191. 

phalam the fruit (of works), retri¬ 
bution P. 323. 

pitriyana the path of the fathers 
P. 363. 380. 

prabodha the (spiritual) awakening 
P.85. 416. 

pradhanam, primitive matter of the 
Saftkhyas P. 23. 

Frajdpati mythological personifi¬ 
cation of the creative power 
P. 183. 

prajapatiloka region of the Dcva- 
yana P. 441. 

prajnd knowledge P. 178 ff. 
prCijna, prdjna dtman , prajftd dtman 
P.180 n. 

prakrita-hdna - aprakrita -prakriyd, 
ji-erd^aot; eu iXko yevos p. 119, 4. 
123, 4, 11. 146, 3. 169, 2. 338, 2. 
944,9. 1339,15. 


pramdnatn canon of knowledge 
P. 88 ff. 

| prana breath, life; especially (1) the 
metaphysical life-principle, Brah¬ 
man P.147. 148. 164. 177. 180; 
(2) the physical life-principle (a) 
the whole complex of the subtle 
body and of its organs, only 
P. 202; (b) more limited: the 

psychic organs (fnapa$ y indriyas,. 
mukhya prana ) P. 327ff.; (c) still 
more limited: the mukhya prdna 
alone P. 833ff.; (d) most limited: 
the exhaling, as a branch of the 
mukhya prana P. 335. 
prapanca the spatial extension (of 
the sense-world) P. 418. 462. 
prapdthaka section of a work =*» 
adhydya P. 30. 

pratxkam the symbol P. 8n. 439, 
p. 147, 14. 189,8. 217,10. 835,9. 
1059, 6. 

pratyaksham observation, sense-per¬ 
ception P.23. 88. 241; not to be 
confounded with the anubhava , 
the object (Brahman) of which is 
paroksha P. 211. 408. 422; contra¬ 
dictory P. 54. 

pratyavdi/a descent (in transmigra¬ 
tion) p. 754,1, contrary to abhyu- 
daya ; of. p. 997,9.10. 998, 2.1128, 
15. 1130,7 (degradation p. 1064. 
3. 5). 

pratyaya perception P. 241 n., con¬ 
ception P. 8n. 
prasdda — anugraha. 
prayaQcittam penance P.390. 421. 
prithivi, the earth P. 235. 237 n. 
purdnam a species of mythological 
literature P. 61. 236. 34. 
puritat (niasc.^ pericardium P.347. 
purohiia family chaplain of a prince 
P.6. 

purusha man, spirit P. 119. 
purusha-artha the aim of man 
(liberation) P. 9o n. 
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purusha purigaya P. 199. 163. 
pdrva-nnmahsd cf. mtmdnsd. 
pUrvapakshathe (generally premised) 
argumentation of the opponent 
(the opposite: siddhdnta). 
purvaprajm P. 193. 876, 
rakskas, rakshasa goblin P. 158. 
raurava P. 383. 

ric verso P.5. 140; therefrom rig- 
veda. 

ritvij sacrificcr P. 5. 
risld the human composers of the | 
Vedas (Mantras and Brahmanas) 
P. 38. 94 n. 405 

rupam Jorm, phenomenal form, ap¬ 
pearance P. 103. 179. 211. 
[sac-ci<i-d«a«da] P. 212. 
sddhanam the means P. 99. 411 If 
19. 

sagunam brahma the attribnte-pos- ! 

seising, lower Brahman P. 102 ff. : 
sagund avasthd p. 1116.4. 
sagw>.d vidydh (plur.) the doctrines 
(conceptions) of the attributo- 
possecsing Brahman p. 910, 2. 
1132, 1. 911, 4. 1017, 9. 1077, 7. 
1082,11. 1149,13. 

sdkshin' the witness, spectator, soul 
P- 54 n. 58. 321. 324. 127. 
samcldhi concentration, meditation j 
(1) P. 411, (2) 321. 81. 
sdr.ian hymn P.5. 140; therefrom 1 
sdmaveda. 
samdna P. 336. 

santhitrt collection (vedic) P. 6. 
samtranam P.260. 335. 
sarnkalpa function of ManaB (1) ima- 
ginatiou P. 331, (2) decision, desire ! 
1.345. 

samnyasa p. 891, 9. 
samnydsin one who (in the fourth | 
A$rama) has cast off everything 
P. 17. 

sampardpa, sampardpa P. 383 n. 
satnpardya death; sampardya the 
life after death P. 383. 


samprasdda deep sleep, soul in deep 
sleep, soul ( aiaslhdvant for avasthd 
p. 259, 6) P. 162. 164. 184. 432. 
samrddhanam ecstasy P. 214. 
samsara cycle, migration (of the 
soul) P. 357 ff. 

samsarin the wandering (individual) 
soul p. 98,1. 

samskara (1) impression P. 72. 241 n. 
125, (2) moral purification P. 86 n. 
403. 

samyagdarganam “universal know¬ 
ledge” (referring everything to 
one point); perhaps better trans¬ 
lated: “perfect knowledge” (to 
t^Aetov 1. Cor. 13, 10). 
samyagjvanam = samyagdarganam. 
samyamanam P. 383. 
sdrikhyam the system of Kapila- 
P. 19. 

sarvagatatvam P. 306. 

safigati p. 908, 5. 1082, 13. 

sat the existing, Brahman P. 124. 

129. 230. 264. 
sattvam P. 17.1. 
satya P. 161. 

savigesham brahma the differentiated 
(lower) Brahman p. 125, 6. 127,16. 
shashtha-indriya-vishaya P. 70 n. 
siddhdnta the final opinion P. 71 n. 
smriti (1) the tradition P. 12, (2) spe¬ 
cies of literature P. 24. 90. 
sphola P. 72 ff. 

srishti the outpouring, creation 
' P.463. 

stamba the plant-world P. 238. 
sthaulyam materiality P. 251. 
sthdvara — stamba P. 238. 
sthula material; sthiUa-gariram the 
coarse body P. 325. 
sftkshmam gariram tho subtle body 
P. 370 ff. 

[sushumnd] the vein of the head, 
by which the soul of the devout 
departs, circumscribed in the 
Coinm. to the Brahmas, by mfir~ 
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Appendix. 



dhanyd nddi, gatddhika, nadi 
p. 1105,12i; cf.'P.lOn., 880 n. 
sushupti (sushuptam, supti) the deep 
sleep P. 346 ff. 

stitram (1) Vedic P. 11, (2) philo¬ 
sophical P.25. 

8vapna dream-sleep, dream P. 343 ff. 
sveduja P. 239. 
tdddtmyam identity P-349. 
[taiimdtram] P.370n. 
tapas penance, asceticism P.365. 
iupya , tapaka p.515,4. 
tarka reflexion P.91. 
tat Brahman, tat-tvam to be Brah¬ 
man P.303. 467. 

■tat tvam asi “that art thou” P.262ff. 
414. 

iejan heat. fire.P.230. 869. 
traihkhyam p 298, 12 (cf. b/iur-tuli- 
lokahp. 303, 4). 
trishna thirst, desire P-159. 
tvac (1) shin, (2) sense of touch 
P.309 n. 

•udana P. 336, 347. 

■udt’hijja P. 239. 

udgdtar priest of the Samaveda 
P.5. 

udgxtha song of the Suntan, trans¬ 
formed P. 8 n. 140. 145. 

■uktham hymn P. 8n. 178. 
upaddnam matter P. 71. 223. 
upddhi limitation P. 302 ff. 
upalabdhi, tipalambha apperception 
P. 241 n. 321. 
upanayanam P.14. 60. 67. 
upanishad (intimate) session, secret 
doctrine P.3; secret name p.S84, 
13.14. 885,7. 886,5.8.13. 887,6. 
iipasaud, upasanam the devout me¬ 
ditation, worship P.411. 41317.438. 
•upasamhdra absorption (of tho world 
in Brahman), cf. P. 237. 
utlcrdnti passing of th8 soul Irom 
the body P- 367 ff. 

uttara-mimdnsd the doctrine of the | 
Vedanta P. 20. 


vairdgyam renunciation P. 173. 
vaigeshikam the philosophical system 
of Kansida P. 20. 

vaigvdnara (1) epithet of Agni, 
which he owes to the extraordinary 
circumstance, that he dwells not 
only in those that worship him 
faithfully, but “in all men” (The 
Hebrew world found what is em¬ 
phasized in INJatth. 5, 45 also 
strange). (2) epithet of Atman 
P. 15611’., wiiere a double contro¬ 
versy is to be noticed, against 
sacrificial rites and against the 
castesystem. 

vaigya member of the third caste 
P. 13. 

vdnaprastha hermit (in the third 
Agrcma) P.16. 173. 419. 

Yaruna old Vedic god. 
vaninaloka region of the Devay ana 
P.441. 

vfisand (subjective) appearance 
P.248; (in dreams) P.320. 342. 
vayas, vayasa (as synonyms) P. 158. 
Ydyu air, wind P.231. 235 237 n.; 

god of the wind P. 17. 
vdyuloka region of the Bov ay ana 
P. 441. 

vedanla, (1) (closing chapter of the 
Veda) the Upanishads, (2) (final 
aim of the Veda) the doctrine of 
the Upanishads, (3) the system of 
BadaFayana P. 3ff. 20. 

1 vibhuivatn character of penetrating 
all things (as a quality of space, 
of Brahman, of the soul) P. 233. 
j 310. 

; vig tribe, district P. 12. 
vigesha difference P. 102. 104. 205. 
vidhi order, constituent part of the 
; Brahmanas P. 7. 
vidoant the knower (used in reference 
to the knower of the lower as 
well as the higher Brahman) 
P.- 438 n. 
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IY. Terms of the Vedanta. 


1 ridya knowledge P. 55. 405 n. 

vigraha , vigrahabtvam individuality 
(as a quality of the gods in con¬ 
trast to Brahman) p. 157,3.7. 159, 
4.13. 281,1. 282.4. 

vtja-atmana seed-like, potential 
P. 314. 

t nja-Qakti the seed-force of things 
P. 223. 371 n. 

vijndnam (individual) knowledge 
P. 241 n. 314. 330. 

vijiidna dtman individual soul 
P.180n. 

vishaya object P. 53. 

vi.skayin subject P. 53. 

Visluiohparamampadam originally: 
the highest step (point of cul¬ 
mination) of the sun; symbolical 
for the highest attainment, liber¬ 
ation Kith. 3, 9; cf. p. 1121, 14. 
P. 443. 

vntti function P. 332. 368. 


vyakti individual P. 69. 
vyatireka reaching beyond the body, 
immortality (of the soul) P.287. 
vydna P. 336. 347. 
vydpti p. 861; vydpyam p. 246,1. 
vyavahdra-avasthd. vyavahariki ava- 
si!id the practical ( empirical) stand¬ 
point P. 106. 267. 271. 

Yama god of death P. 383. 
j yama-niyama-vidyd p. 907,12. 
gajus sacrificial formula P. 5. 198. 
yoga (1) preparation (for union with 
the world’s spirit) P. 18. 39. 138. 
(2) the system of Patanjali thnt 
leads to this P. 19. 410. 
yogakduda certain Upanishads, that 
are in the service of Yoga P. 19 n. 

' yogin (1) who practices Yoga 
P. 213, who possesses supernatural 
powers P. 68. 39. 445, (2) follower 
of the Yogasystem P. 22. 
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